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IN r permiſſion to Ae to your 


SIR, 


moſt Serene Electoral Highneſs theſe 
_ J had ſeveral important objects in 


I was deſirous of ſhowing to the 
ks that I had not preſumed to publiſh. 
an account of public meaſures and inſtitu- 

7 , | . tions, 


D EDICATION 


tions, planned and * in your Elee- 
toral Highngf's dominions, by your or- 
ders, —and under your immediate authority 
and protechion, without your leave and ap- 
3 probation. . alſo deſirous of ayaling - 
myſelf of the. illuſtrious name of a dare: 
reign eminently diſtinguiſhed by his muni- 
ficence in promoting uſeful knowledge, and 
by his ſolicitude for Righlhppineſs and proſ- 
perity tis ſubjects, to recommend the 
important objects I have undertaken to in- 


veſtigate, to the attention of the Great, —the 
Wie, —and the Benevold And laſtly, I 
was anxious to have an opportunity of 
teſtifying, in a public manner, my gratitude 
to your moſt Serene Electoral Highneſs for 
ul your kindneſs to me; and more eſpe- 
Gally for the diſtinguiffied honour you have 
done me by ſelecting and employing me 
5 | | . 


”. 
* 


. 
x 7 


' DEDICATION. 
as an. inſtrument in your hands of doing 
£03 WON < 2M 
I have the honour to be, with the moſt & © 
profound reſpect, and with unalterable at- 
tachment, s . 


1 | 
2 , 
Your Moſt Serene ELECTORAL HIGHNESS's | 
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TOGETHER WITH 


A Detail of various Public Meaſures, connected 


with that Inſtitution, which have been adopted 


and carried into Effect for putting an End to 
Mendicity, and introducing Order, and uſeful 
Induſtry, among the more Indigent of the 
Inhabitants of Bavaria. | 


* 
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INTRO DU cTION. 


Situation of the Author in the Service of ths Ma ſt 
Serene Highneſs the E.zctorR PALATINE, Reign- » 
ing Duke of Bavarta.—-Regſons which induced 
bim to undertake to form an Eftabli 2 for the 
Relief of the. Poor. 


MONG the viciſſitudes of a life chequered by a 
great variety of incidents, and in which I have 
bank called upon to act in many intereſting ſcenes, 
I have had an opportunity of employing my atten- 
tion upon a ſubject of great importance; a ſubject 
intimately and inſeparably connected with the hap- 
pineſs and well- being of all civil ſocieties; and 
which, from its nature, cannot fail to intereſt every , 
| | B 2 | bene» 
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| benevolent mind ;—it is the providing for the wants 
of the Poor, and ſecuring their happineſs and com- 
fort by the introduction of order and induſtry among 
them. 
The ſubject, however intereſting i it be to man- 
| kind, has not yet been inveſtigated; with that ſuc- 
ceſs that could have been wihed. This fact is 
apparent, not only from the prevalence of indo- 
| lence, miſery, and beggary, in almoſt all the 
countries of Europe; but alſo from the great va- 
riety of opinien among thoſe Who have taken the 


matter into ſerious conſideration, and have. pro- 
poſed methods for remedying thoſe evils, ſo gene- 


rally, and fo juſtly complained of. 

What I have to offer upon this ſubject being 
not merely ſpeculative opinion, but the genuine 
, reſult of actual experiments; of experiments made 
upon a very large ſcale, and under circumſtances 
which render them peculiarly intereſting ; I cannot 
help flattering myſelf that my readers will find 
both amuſement, and uſeful information, from the 


. peruſal of the following ſheets, 


As 1t may perhaps appear extraordinary chat a 
military man ſhould undertake a work ſo foreign 
to his profeſſion, as that of forming and executing 
a plan for providing for the poor, I have thought 
it not improper to preface the narrative of my 
operations, by a ſhort account of the motives 

which induced me to engage in this undertaking. 
And in order to throw ſtill more-light upon the 
whole tranſaction, I ſhall begin with a few words 
of myſelf, of my ſituation in the country in which 
6 I reſide, 
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I reſide, and of the different objects which were 
had in view in the various public meaſures in 
which I have been concerned. This information 
is neceſſary in order to form a clear idea of the 
circumſtances under which the operations in 
queſtion were undertaken, and of the connection 
which ſubſiſted between the different public mea- 
ſures which were adopted at the ſame time. | 

Having, in the year 1784, with His Majeſty's 
gracious, permiſſion, engaged myſelf in the ſer- 
vice of His Moſt Serene Highneſs the Elector 
Palatine, Reigning Duke of Bavaria, I have ſince : 
been employed by His Electoral Highneſs in various 
public ſervices, and partigularly in arranging his 
military affairs, and introducing a new ſyſtem of 
order, diſcipline, and economy among his troops. 
In the execution of this commiſſion, ever mind- 
ful of that great and important truth, that no 
political arrangement can be really good, but in 
ſo far as it contributes to the general good of ſo- 
ciety, I have endeavoured in all my operations to 
unite the intereſt of the ſoldier with the intereſt of 
civil ſociety, ' and to render the military force, even 
in time of peace, ſubſervient to the public good. 

To facilitate and promote theſe important ob- 
jects, to eſtabliſh a reſpectable ſtanding military 
force, which ſhould do the leaſt poſſible harm to 
the population, morals, manufactures, and agri- 
culture of the country, it was neceſſary to make 
ſoldiers citizens, and citizens ſoldiers. To this 
end the ſituation of the ſoldier was made as eaſy, 
comfortable, and eligible as poſſible; his pay was 
| Bg | increaſed, 


— 


increaſed, he was comfortably, and even elegantly 
clothed, and he was allowed every kind of liberty 
not inconſiſtent with good order and due ſubor- 
dination; his military exerciſes were ſimplified, his 
inſtruction rendered ſhort and eaſy, and all obſo- 
lete and uſeleſs cuſtoms and uſages were baniſhed 
from the ſervice. Great attention was paid to the 
neatneſs and cleanlineſs of the ſoldiers barracks 
-and quarters, and which extended even to the 
external appearance of the buildings; and nothing 
was left undone, that could tend to make the men 
comfortable in their dyellings, Schools were eſta- 
bliſhed in all the regiments, for inſtructing the 
ſoldiers in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and 

into theſe ſchools, not only the ſoldiers and their 
children, but alſo the children of the neighbouring 
citizens and peaſants, were admitted gratis, and 
even ſchool- books, paper *, pens, and ink, were 
furniſhed for 12 755 at the expence of the Sove- 
reign. 

Beſides hel ſchools of inſtruction, others, called 
ſchools of induſtry, were eſtabliſhed in the regi- 
ments, where the ſoldiers and their children were 
taught various kinds of work, and from whence 
they were ſupplied with raw materials, to work for 
their own emolument. 

As nothing is ſo certainly fatal to morals, and 
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particularly to the morals of the lower claſs f 


mankind, as habitual idleneſs, every poſſible mea- 


This paper, as it could afterwards be made uſe of for making 
cartridges, in fact coſt nothing, 


ſure 
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ſure was adopted that could be deviſed to intro- 
duce a ſpirit of induſtry among the troops. Every 
encouragement was given to the ſoldiers to employ 
their leiſure time, when they were off duty, in 
working for their own emolument; and among 
other encouragements, the moſt efficacious of all, 
that of allowing them full liberty to diſpoſe of the 
money acquired by their labour in any way they 
ſhould think proper, without being obliged to give 
any account of it to any body. They were even 
furniſhed with working dreſſes, (a canvas frock 
and trouſers,) gratis, at their inliſting, and were 
afterwards permitted to retain their old uniforms 
for the ſame purpoſe; and care was taken, in all 
caſes where they were employed, that they ſhould 
be well paid. | 
They comtipaly received from fixteen to 
eighteen creutzers *® a-day for their labour; and 
with this they had the advantage of being clothed © 
and lodged, and, in many caſes, of receiving their 
full pay of five creutzers, and a pound and a half 
(1 1b. 132 0z. Avoirdupois) of bread per day from 
the Sovereign. When they did their duty in their 
regiments, by mounting guard regularly according 
to their our, (which commonly was every fourth 
day,) and only worked thoſe days they happened 
to be off guard, in that caſe, 'they received their 
full pay ; but when they were excuſed from regi- 
mental duty, and permitted to work every day for 


FAT their own emolument, their pay, (at five creutzers 


A creutzer is 33 of an Engliſh penny. | ? 
334 | per 
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per day,) was ſtopped, but they were till. per- 
mitted to receive their bread, and to lodge in the 
barracks. | | 

In all public. works, ſuch as making and repair- 
ing highways,—draining marſhes,—repairing the 
banks of rivers, &c. ſoldiers were employed as 
labourers; and in all ſuch caſes, the greateſt care 
was:taken to provide for their comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence, and even” for their amuſement. Good 
lodgings were prepared for them, and good and 
wholeſome food, at a reaſonable price; and the 
greateſt care was taken of them when they hap- 
pened to fall ſick. 
Frequently, when conſiderable numbers of them 
- were at work together, a band of muſic was or- 
dered to play to them while at work; and on 
holy-days they were permitted, and even encou- 
raged, to make merry, with dancing and other in- 
nocent ſports and amuſements. 

To preſerve good order and 3 among 
thoſe who were detached upon theſe working par- 


ties, a certain proportion of officers and non- 


commiſſioned officers were always ſent with them 
and thoſe commonly ſerved as overſeers of the 
works, and as ſuch were paid. 

Beſides this permiſſion to work for hire in the 
garriſon towns, and upon detached working par- 


ties, which was readily granted to all thoſe who 


deſired it, or at leaſt to as many as could poſſibly 


be ſpared from the neceſſary ſervice of the garriſon; _ | 


every facility and encouragement was given to the 
ſoldier who was a — and who 
had 
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had a family or friends to go to, or private con- 
cerns to take care of, to go home on furlough, 
and to remain abſent from his regiment om ggg n 
annual exerciſe to the other, that is to ſay, ten 
months and a half each year. This arrange- 

ment was very advantageous to the agriculture. and 
manufactures, and even to the population of the * 
country, (for the ſoldiers were allowed to marry,) 
and ſerved not a little to the eſtabliſhment of 
harmony and a friendly intercourſe. between th 
ſoldiers and the peaſantry, and to bariltate re- 
cruiting. ONT 

Another 1 which tended cd ati nu TR 
the ſituation, of the ſoldier pleaſant and agreeable, 
and to facilitate the recruiting ſervice, was the 
rendering the garriſons of the regiments per- 
manent, This meaſure might not be adviſable 
in a deſpotic or odious government, for where 
the authority of the Sovereign muſt be ſupported. 
by the terror of arms, all habits of ſocial, inter- 
courſe. and friendſhip between the ſoldiers and 
the ſubjects muſt. be . ; but in alb well ©, 
regulated governments, ſuch friendly , 
is PN with many advantages. 

A peaſant would more readily coaſine to $I 
ſon's engaging himſelf to. ſerye as a ſoldier in a 
regiment permanently ſtationed in his neighbougy © 

hood, than in one at a. great diſtance, debe, 

deſtination was uncertain; and when the Ration gf. 

a regiment is permanent, and it receives its re. * 

eruits from the diſtrict of country. immediatelyß 

dance head · quarters, the men . 882 
07953 ome 


ft 
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home on furlough have but a ſhort journey to 


make, and are eaſily aſſembled in caſe of any 
emergency; and it was the more neceſſary to 
give every facility to the ſoldiers to go home 
on furlough in Bavaria, as labourers are fo 
very ſcarce in that country that the huſbandman 
would not be able without them to cultivate his 
{FI | 


The habits of induſtry and of order which the 


" ſoldier acquired when in garriſon, rendered him ſo 
much the more uſeful. as a labourer when on fur- 


Jough ; but not contented with merely furniſhing 


labourers for the aſſiſtance of the huſbandman, 
I was defirous of making uſe of the army, as a 
means of | introducing uſeful en into 
eee H x 


Though agriculture is carried to the kigheſt 


perſection in ſome parts of the Elector's domi- 


nions, yet in others, and particularly in Bavaria, 


it is ſtul much behind-hand. Very few. of the 
me improvements in that art, ſuch as the intro- 
duſtion of new and uſeful plants the cultivation 
ef eldver and of turnips - the regular ſucceſſion of 


crops, &c. have yet found their way into general 
practice in that country; and even the potatoe, 
wen moſt uſeful of all the en of the ground, 
18 e eee. \i. HH 

It was principal with abs to. is; HM the 
i of potatoes in the country that the military 
gardens were formed. Theſe gardens (of which 
there is one in every gatriſon belonging to the 


5 Fre, dominion; Duſſeldorf and Amberg — K 


EXC 
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excepted *) are pieces of ground, in, or adjoin= 
ing to the garriſon towns, which are regularly laid 
out, and excluſively appropriated to the uſe. of 
the non-commiſſioned officers and private ſoldiers 
belonging to the regiments in garriſon. The 
ground is regularly divided into diſtricts of re- 
giments, battalions, companies, and corporalities 
(corporalſchafts, ) of which laſt diviſions there are 
four to each company; and the quantity of ground 
allotted to each corporality is ſuch that each man 
belonging to it, whether non-commiſſioned officer 
or private, has a bed 365 ſquare feet in ſuperficies. 

This piece of ground remains his ſole property 
as long as he continues to ſerve in the regiment, 
and he is at full liberty to cultivate it in any way, 
and to diſpoſe of the produce of it in any manner 
he may think proper. He muſt however cultivate 
it, and plant it, and keep it neat and free of weeds; 
otherwiſe, if he ſhould be idle, and neglect it, it 
would be taken from him and given to one of his 
more induſtrious comrades, 

The diviſions of theſe military cardens are 
marked by broader and ſmaller alleys, covered 
with gravel, and neatly kept; and in order that 
every one who chuſes it, may be a ſpectator of 
this intereſting ſcene of induſtry, all the principal 
alleys, which are made large for that purpoſe, are 
always open, as a public walk. The effect which 
this eiabliſiment has dex Produced in the 


4 ah 

* 8 local reaſans q js. not . here to explain 
have hitherto prevented the « e Aalen "of he allt gardens in 
tteſe two'garrifon to-] ls. 199! 
| ſhort 
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ſhort time (little · more than five years) ſince it 
was begun, is very ſtriking, and much greater 
and more important than I could have expected. 
The ſoldiers, from being the moſt indolent of 
mortals, and from having very little knowledge of 
gardening, or of the produce of a garden, for 
uſe, are now become induſtrious and ſkilful cul- 
tivators, and they are grown ſo fond of vegetables, 
particularly of potatoes, which they raiſe in great 
quantities, that theſe uſeful and wholeſome pro- 
ductions now conſtitute a very eſſential part of 
their daily food. And theſe improvements are 
ſpreading very faſt among the farmers and pea- 
fants, throughout the whole country. There is 
hardly a ſoldier that goes on furlough, or that 
returns home at the expiration of his time of 


fervice, that does not carry with him a few potatoes 


for planting, and a little collection of garden-ſeeds; 
and I have no doubt but in a very few years we 
ſhall ſee potatoes as much cultivated in Bavaria as 
in other countries; and that the uſe of vegetables 
for food will be generally introduced among the 
common people. I have already had the ſatiſ- 
ſaction to ſee little gardens here and there making 
their appearance, in different parts of the country, 
and I hope that very ſoon no farmer's houſe will be 
found without one. | 
To aſſiſt the ſoldiers in the cultivation of their 
gardens, they-are furniſhed with garden utenſils 
gratis; they are likewiſe furniſhed from time to 
time with a certain quantity of manure, and with 
an allortment of garden- ſeeds; but they do not 
| rely 
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rely ſolely upon theſe ſupplies; thoſe who are 
induſtrious collect materials in their barracks, and 
in the ſtreets, for making manure, and even 
ſometimes purchaſe it, and they raiſe in their own 
gardens moſt of the garden-ſeeds they ſtand in 
need of, To enable them to avail themſelves of 
their gardens as early in the ſpring as poſſible, in 
ſupplying their tables with green vegetables, each 
company is furniſhed with a hot-bed for err 
early plants. 

To attach the ſoldiers more ſtrongly to theſe 
their little poſſeſſions, by increaſing their comfort 
and convenience in the cultivation and enjoyment 
of them, a number of little ſummer-houſes, or 
rather huts, one to each company, have been 
erected for the purpoſe of ſhelter, where they can 
retire when it rains, or when they are fatigued. _ 

All the officers of the regiments, from the 
higheſt to the loweſt, are ordered to give the men 

every facility and affiſtance in the cultivation of 
theſe their gardens; but they are forbid, upon pain 
of the ſevereſt puniſhment, to appropriate to them- 
ſelves any part of the produce of them, or even 
to receive any part of it in preſents. | Toy 
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Zul 
uon the various meaſures that occurred to 


me by which the military eſtabliſhment of the 
country might be made ſubſervient to the public 
good in time of peace, none appeared to be of 
ſo much importance as that of employing the 
army in clearing the country of beggars, thieves, 
and other vagabonds ; and in watching over the 
public tranquillity. 5 

But in order to clear the country of beggars, 
(che number of whom in Bavaria had become 
quite intolerable,) it was neceſſary to adopt ge- 
neral and efficacious meaſures for maintaining and 
ſupporting the poor. Laws were not wanting to 
oblige each community in the country to provide 
for its own poor; but theſe laws had been ſo long 
neglected, and beggary had become ſo general, 
that extraordinary meaſures, and the moſt inde- 
fatigable exertions, were neceſſary to put a ſtop to 
this evil. The number of itinerant beggars, of 
both ſexes, and all ages, as well foreigners as 
natives, who ſtrolled about the country in all 
directions, levying contributions from the ihduſ- 
trious inhabitants, ſtealing and robbing, and lead- - 

| ing 
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ing a life of indolence, and the moſt ſhameleſs 
debauchery, was quite incredible; and fo nume- 
rous were the ſwarms of beggars in all the great 
towns, and particularly in the capital, ſo great 
their impudence, and ſo perſevering their impor- 
tunity, that it was almoſt impoſſible to croſs the 
ſtreets without being attacked, and abſolutely. 
forced to ſatisfy their clamorous demands. And 
theſe beggars were in general by no means ſueh as 
from age or bodily infirmities were” unable by 
their labour to earn their livelihood; but they 
were for the moſt part, ſtout, ſtrong, healthy, 
ſturdy beggars, who, loſt to every ſenſe of name, 
had embraced the profeffion from choice, not 
neceſſity; and who, not unſtequently, added in- 
ſolence and threats to their importunity, and ex- 
torted that from fear, which they could not F 
cure by their arts of diſſimulationnn˖n 3744) 

Theſe beggars not only infeſted al e er 
public walks, and public places, but they even 
made a practice of going into private houſes, 
where they never failed to ſteal whatever fell in 
their way, if they found the doors open, and 
nobody at home; and the churches were ſo full 
of them that it was quite a nuiſance, and à public 
ſcandal during the performance of divine ſervioe. 
People at their devotions were continually inter- 
rupted by them, and were frequently obliged to 
ſatisfy their demands in order to be permitted: to 
finiſh their prayers in peace and quiet. 

"In ſhort, this deteſtable vermin Aadays 
here, and not only their impudence and clamor- 
8 


ous 
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dus importunity were without any bounds, but 
they had recourſe to the moſt diabolical arts, 
and moſt horrid crimes, in the proſecution of 
their infamous trade. Young children were ſtolen 
from their parents by theſe wretches, and their 
eyes put out, or their tender limbs broken and 
diſtorted, in order, by expoſing them thus maimed, 
to excite the pity and commiſeration of the public; 
and every ſpecies of artifice was made uſe of to 
agitate the ſenſibility, and to extort the contri- 
butions of the humane and charitable. 
Some of theſe monſters were ſo void of all feel- 
ing as to expoſe even their own children, naked, 
and almoſt ſtarved, in the ſtreets, in order that, by 
their cries and unaffected expreſſions of diftreſs, 
they might move thoſe who paſſed by to pity and 
relieve them; and in order to make them act their 
part more naturally, they were unmercifully beaten 
when they came home, by their inhuman parents, 
if they did not bring with them a certain ſum, + : 
- which they were ordered to collect. 
'T have frequently ſeen a poor, child of five or 
- - fix years of age, late at night, in the moſt in- 
clement ſeaſon, fitting down almoſt naked at the 
corner of a ſtreet, and crying moſt bitterly ; if he 
were aſked what was the matter with him, he 
would anſwer, © I am cold and hungry, and 
Afraid to go home; my mother told me to 
« bring home twelve creutzers, and I have only 
te been able to beg five. My mother will cer- 
te tainly beat me if 1 don't carry home twelve 
& creutzers.“ Who could refuſe ſo ſmall a ſum 
5 to 
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to e s much unaffected diſtreſs ? ut what 
horrid arts are theſe, to work upon the feelings of | 
the public, and levy involuntaty contributions for 
the ſupport of idleneſs and debauchery ! | 

But the evils ariſing from the prevalence of 
mendicity did not ſtop here. The public, worn 
out and vanquiſhed by the numbers and perſever- 
ing importunity of the beggars; and frequently 
diſappointed in their hopes of deing relieved from 
their depredations, by the failure of the numberleſs 
ſchemes that were formed and ſet on foot for that 
purpoſe, began at laſt to conſider the caſe as quite 
deſperate, and to ſubmit patiently to an evil for 
which they ſaw no remedy. The conſequences 
of this ſubmiſſion are eaſy to be conceived; the 
beggars, encouraged by their ſucceſs, were at- 
tached ſtill more ſtrongly to their infamous pro- 
ſeſnon; and others, allured by their indolent lives, 
incited by their ſucceſsful frauds, and encouraged 
by their impunity, joined them. 

The habit of ſubmiſſion on the part of the 
public, gave them a ſort of right to purſue their 
depredations ;—their growing numbers and their 
ſucceſs gave a kind of eclat to their profeſſion, 
and the habit of begging became ſo general, that 
it ceaſed to be conſidered: as infamous; and it 
became by degrees in a manner interwoven with 
the internal regulations of ſociety, Herdſmen and 
ſhepherds, who attended their flocks by the road- 
fide, were known to derive conſiderable advantage 
from the contributions which their ſituation enabled 
- them to oy from paſſengers; and I have been 

0 aſſured, 
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aſſured, that their wages, which they receiyed from 
their employers, were often regulated according)y, 
The children in every country yillage, and thoſe 
even of the beſt farmers, made à conſtant practice 
of begging from all e who paſſed; and one 
hardly ever met a perſon on foot upon the road, 
particularly a woman, who did nor hold out her 

hand and aſk for charity. 
In the great towns, beſides the children of the 
rer ſort, who almoſt all made a cuſtom of 
— gging, the profeſſional 4 formed a diſtinct 
claſs or caſt, among t PI and in 
general a very numerous one. There was even 
| a kind of political connection between the mem- 
bers of this formidable body, and certajn general 
maxims were adopted, and regulations obſerved, 
in the warfare which they carried on againſt the 
public. Each beggar had his particular beat, or 
diſtrict, in the poſſeſſion of which it was not 
thought lawful to diſturb him; and certain rules 
were obſerved in diſpoſing of the diſtricts in caſe 
of vacancies by deaths or reſignations, promotions 
or removals, A battle, it is true, frequently ' 
decided the conteſt between the candidates; but 
when the poſſeſſion was once obtained, whether by 
force of arms or by any other means, the right was 
ever after conſidered as indiſputable. Alliances 
by marriage were by no means uncommon in this 
. community ; and ſtrange as it may appear, means 
were found to procure legal permiſſian from the 
civil magiſtrates for the celebration of theſe nup- 
tials! The children were of courſe trained up in 
the 
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the profeſſion of their parents; and having the ad- 
vantage of an early education, were commonly 
great proficients in their trade. 

As there is no very eſſential difference between 
depriving a perſon of his property by ſtealth, and 
extorting it from him againſt his will, hy dint of 
clamorous importunity, or under falſe pretence of 
feigned diſtreſs and misfortune, ſo the tranfition 
from begging to ſtealing is not only eaſy, but per- 
fly natural. That total inſenſibility to ſhame, 
and all thoſe other qualifications which are neceſ- 
fary in the profeſſion of a beggar, are likewiſe 
eſſential to form an accompliſhed thief; and both 
theſe profeſſions derive very conſiderable advan. 
tages from their union, A beggar who goes about 
from houſe to houſe to aſk for alms, has many 
opportunities to ſteal, which another would not 
ſo eaſily find; and his profeſſion as a beggar gives 
him a great facility in difpofing of what he ſteals, 
for he can always fay it was given him in charity. 
No wonder then that thieving and robbing ſhould 
be prevalent where beggars are numerous. 

That this was the caſe in Bavaria will not be 
doubted, by thoſe who are informed that in the 
four years immediately ſucceeding the introduction 
of the meaſures adopted for putting an end to 
mendicity, and clearing the country of beggars, 
thieves, robbers, &c. above ten thouſand of theſe 
vagabonds, foreigners and natives, were actually 
arreſted and delivered over to the civil magiſtrates ; 
and that in taking up the beggars in Munich, and 
providing for thoſe who ſtood in need of public 
yes C3 aſſiſtance, 
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| aſliſtance, no leſs than 2600, of the one deſcription 
and the other, were entered upon the liſts in one 
week, though the whole number of the inhabitants 
of the city of Munich probably does not amount 
to more than 60,000, even including the ſuburbs. 
Theſe facts are fo very extraordinary, that were 
they not notorious, I ſhould hardly have ven- 
tured to mention them, for fear of being ſuſ- 


pected of _ exaggeration; but they are perfectly | 


known in the country by every body, having 
been Publiſhed by authority i in the news-papers at 
the time, with all their various details and ſpecifi- 
cations, for the information of the public. 

What has been ſaid, will, I fancy, be thought 
quite ſufficient to ſhow the neceſlity of applying a 
* remedy to the evils deſcribed, and of introducing 
order and a ſpirit of induſtry among the lower 
claſſes of the people. I ſhall therefore proceed, 
without any farther preface, to give an account of 
the meaſures which were adopted and carried into 
execution for that purpoſe. | 


e 
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CHAP. II. 


Various Preparations made for putting an End 
to Mendicity in Bavaria. Cantonment of. the 
Cavalry in the Country Towns and Villages. 

Formation of the Committee placed at the Head 

F the Inſtitution for the Poor at Munich, 
The Funds of that Inſtitution. | 


s ſoon as it was determined to undertake this 
great and difficult work, and the plan of 
operations was finally ſettled, various preparations 
were made for its execution. | 
The firſt preliminary ſtep taken, was to canton 
four regiments of cavalry in Bavaria and the 
adjoining provinces, in ſuch a manner that not 
only every conſiderable town was furniſhed with a 
detachment, but moſt of the large villages were 
occupied; and in every part of the country ſmall 
parties of threes, fours, and fives, were ſo ſta- 
tioned, at the diſtance of one, two, and three 
leagues from each other, that they could eaſily 
perform their daily patroles from one ſtation to 
another in the courſe of the day, without ever 
being obliged to ſtop at a peaſant's houſe, or even' 
at an inn, or ever to demand forage for their 
horſes, or victuals for themſelves, or lodgings, 
from any perſon whatever. This arrangement of 
85 Cc 3 - quarters 
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quarters prevented all diſputes between the mili- 
tary and the people of the country, The head- 
quarters of each regiment, where the commanding 
officer of the regiment reſided, was eſtabliſhed in 
a central ſituation with reſpe& to the extent of 
country occupied by the regiment ;—each ſqua- 
dron had its commanding officer, in the centre of 
its diftrit, —and the ſubalterns and non-commiſ- 
ſioned officers were ſo diſtributed in the different 
cantonments, that the privates were continually 
under the inſpection of their ſuperiors, who had 
orders to keep a watchful eye over them; to viſit 
them in their quarters very often, and to preſerve - 
the ſtricteſt order and diſcipline among them. 

To command theſe troops, a general officer was 
named, who, after viſiting every cantonment in 
the whole country, took up * reſidence at 
Munich. 

Printed inſtructions were given to the IS 
non- commiſſioned officer, who commanded a de- 
tached poſt, or patrole ;—regular monthly returns 
. were ordered to be made to the commanding offi. 
cers of the regiments, by the officers commanding 
ſquadrons ;—to the commanding general, by the 
| officers commanding regiments ; and by the com- 
manding general, to the council of wy and ta 
the Sovereign, | 

To prevent diſputes between the military 
- and the civil authorities, and as far as poſſible 
to remove all grounds of jealouſy and ill-will 
hetween them; as alſo to preſerve peace and 
harmony between the ſoldiery and the inha- 
bitants, 
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bitants, theſe troops were ſtrictly ordered and 
enjoined to behave on all occaſions to magiſtrates 
and other perſons in civil authority with the ut- 
moſt reſpect and deference ;—to conduct them- 
ſelves towards the peaſants and other inhabitants 
in the moſt peaceable and friendly manner; to 
retire to their quarters very early in the evening; 
— and above all, cautiouſly to avoid diſputes and 
quarrels with the people of the country. They 
were ordered to be very diligent and alert in mak- 
ing their daily patroles from one «ſtation to ano- 
ther; to apprehend all thieves and other vaga- 
bonds that infeſted the country, and deliver them 

ovet to the civil magiſtrates ;—to apprehend de- 
ſerters, and conduct them from ſtation to ſtation 
to their regiments ;—to conduct all priſoners from 
one part of the country to another ;—to aſſift the 
civil magiſtrate in the execution of the laws, and 
in preſerving peace and order in the country, in all 
_ eaſes where they ſhould be legally called upon fot 
that purpoſe ;—to perform the duty of meffengers 
in carrying government diſpatches and orders, 
eivil as well as military, in caſes of emergency; 
and to bring accounts to the capital, by expreſs, 
of every extraordinary event of importance that 
happens in the country; — to guard the frontiers, 
and aſſiſt , the officers of the revenue in prevent- 
ing ſmuggling ;—to have æ watchful eye over 
all foldiers on furlough in the country, and 
when guilty of excefſes, to apprehend them and 
tranſport them to their regiments; — to aſſiſt the 
inhabitants in caſe of fire, and particularly to 
4 guard 
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guard their, effects, and, prevent their being 
loſt or ſtolen, in the confuſion which commonly 
takes place on thoſe occaſions ; to purſue. and 
apprehend all thieves, robbers, , murderers, and 
other malefaftors ;—and in general, to lend their 
aſſiſtance in all caſes in which they could be uſeful 
in maintaining peace, orders, and tranquillity 1 in the 
country, | 
As the Sovereign had an undoubted right to 
quarter his troops upon the inhabitants when 
they were employed for the police and. defence 
of the country, they were on this , occaſion 

called upon to provide quarters for the men diſ- 
tributed in theſe cantonments; but in order to 
make this burthen as light as poſſible to the in- 
habitants, they were only called upon to provide 
quarters for the non-commiſſioned officers and pri- 
vates, and inſtead of being obliged to take theſe 
into their houſes, and to furniſh them with vic- 
tuals and lodgings, as had formerly. been the 
practice, (and which: was certainly, a great hard- 
ip,) a ſmall houſe or barrack for the men, with 
ſtabling adjoining to it for the horſes, was built, or 
proper lodgings were hired by the civil magiſ- 
trate, in each of theſe military ſtations, and the 
expence was levied upon the inhabitants at large. 
The forage for the horſes was provided by the 
regiments, or by contractors employed for that 
purpoſe; and the men being furniſhed with a 
certain allowance of fire- wood, and the neceſſary 
articles of kitchen furniture, were made to pro- 
vide for their own ſubſiſtence hy purchaſing their 
proviſions 
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Proviſions at the markets, and cooking their vie- 
tuals in their own quarters. 
The officers provided their own lodgings and 
ſtabling, being allowed a certain ſum for that pur- 
poſe in addition to their ordinary pay. | 

The whole of the additional expence to the mill- 
tary cheſt, for the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of 
theſe cantonments, amounted to a. mere trifle ; 
and the burthen upon the people, which attended 
the furniſhing of quarters for the non-commiſſioned 
officers 'and privates, was very inconſiderable, and 
bore no proportion to the advantages derived from 
the protection and ſecurity to their perſons. and 
properties afforded by theſe troops. | 

Not only this cantonment of the cavalry was 
carried into execution as a preliminary meaſure to 
the taking up of the beggars in the capital, but 
many other preparatives were alſo made for that 
undertaking. 
As conſiderable ſums were neceſſary for the 
ſupport of ſuch of the poor vas, from age or 
other bodily infirmities, were unable by their in- 
duſtry to provide for their own ſubſiſtence, and 
as there were no public funds any way adequate 
to ſuch an expence, which could be applied to 
this uſe, the ſucceſs of the meaſure depended 
entirely upon the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the 
inhabitants; and in order to induce theſe to ſub- 
ſcribe liberally, it was neceſſary to ſecure their 
approbation of the plan, and their confidence in 
thoſe who were choſen to carry it into execution, 
And as the number of beggars. was ſo great 

in 
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in Munich, and their importunity ſo very trouble- 
ſome, there could be no doubt that any ſenſible 
plan for remedying this evil would have been 
gladly received by the public; but they had been 
ſo often diſappointed by fruitleſs attempts from 
time to time made for that purpoſe, that they 
began to think the enterprize quite impoſſible, 
and to conſider every propoſal for providing for 
the our and preventing ONO, as a mere 


Aue of this, I took my meaſures nccereinys | 
To convince the public that the ſcheme was fea- 
fible, I determined firſt, by a great exertion, 
to carry it into complete execution, and ther to 
afk them to ſupport it. And to ſecure their con- 
fidence in thoſe employed in the management of 
it, perſons of the higheſt rank and moſt reſpect- 
able characters were choſen to ſuperintend and 
dire&t the affairs of the inſtitution; and every 
meaſure was takey that could be deviſed ww. 
dent abuſes. | | 

Two principat objects were to be attended to, 
in making thefe arrangements; the firſt was to 
forniſh ſuitable employment to ſuch of the poor 
as were able to work; and the fecond, to provide 
the neceſſary affiftance for thoſe who, from age, 
fickneſs, or other bodily infirmities, were unable 
by their induſtry to provide for themſelves. A 
general ſyſtem of police was likewiſe neceſſary 
among this claſs of miſerable beings ; as well as 
meafures for reclaiming ther, 1 n 
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The police of the poor, as alſo the diſtribution 
of alms, - and all the economical details of the 
inſtitution, were put under the direction of a com- 
mittee, compoſed of the preſident of the coun- 
eil of war, - the preſident of the council of ſu- 
preme regency,—the preſident of the eccleſiaſs 
tical council; - and the preſident of the chamber 
of finances ; and to aſſiſt them in this work, each 
of the above-mentioned preſidents was accom- 
panied by one counſellor of his reſpective depart- 
ment, at his own choice; who was preſent at all 
the meetings of the committee, and who per- 
formed the more laborious parts of the buſineſs. 
This committee, which was called The Armen 
Inftituts Deputation, had convenient apartments 
fitted up for its meetings; a ſecretary, clerk, and 
accountant, were appointed to it; and the ordinary 
guards of the police were put under its imme- 
diate direction. 8 

Neither the preſidents nor the counſellors be · 
longing to this committee received any pay or 
emolument whatever for that ſervice, but took 
upon themſelves this trouble merely from motives 
of humanity, and a generous deſire to promote 
the public good; and even the ſecretary, and other 
inferior officers employed in this buſineſs, received 
their pay immediately from the Treaſury, or from 
ſome other department, and not from the funds 
deſtined for the relief of the poor; and in order 
moſt effectually to remove all ſuſpicion wih re- 
ſpect to the menagement of this buſineſs, and the 
faithful application of the money deſtined for the 

Poor, 
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poor, inſtead of appointing a Treaſurer to the 
committee, a public banker of the town, a moft 
reſpectable citizen, was named to receive and pay 
all monies belonging to the inſtitution, upon the 
written orders of the committee; and exact and 
detailed accounts of all monies received and ex- 
pended were ordered to be printed every three 
months, and diſtributed gratis among the inhabit- 
ants, In order that every citizen might have it in 
his power to aſſure himſelf that the accounts were 
exact, and that the ſums expended were bond fide 
given tothe poor in alms, the money was publicly dif- 
tributed every Saturday in the town-hall, in the pre- 
ſence of a number of deputies choſen from among the 
citizens themſelves ; and an alphabetical liſt of the 
poor who received alms, the weekly ſum each per- 
fon received, and the place of his or her abode, was 
hung up in the hall for public inſpection. 

But this was not all. In order to fix the con- 
fidence of the public upon the moſt firm and im- 
moveable baſis, and to engage their good-will 
and cheerful aſſiſtance in ſupport of the meaſures 
adopted, the citizens were invited, to take an 
active and honourable part in the execution of the 
plan, and in the direction of its moſt intereſting 
details. | 

The town of Munich, which contains about 
60,000 inhabitants, had been formerly divided 
into four quarters. Each of theſe were now divided 
into four ſubdiviſions or diſtricts, making in all 
ſixteen diſtricts; and all the dwelling-houſes, from 
the palace of the ſovereign to the meaneſt hovel, 
| were 
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were regulatly numbered, and inſeribed in printed 
liſts provided for that purpoſe. For the inſpection 
of the poor in each diſtrict, a reſpectable citizen 
was choſen, who was called the commiſſary of 
the diſtrict, (abtheilungs commiſſair,) and for his 
aſſiſtants, a prieſt, a phyſician, a ſurgeon, and an 
apothecary, all of whom, including the com- 
miſſary, undertook this ſervice without fee or 
reward, from motives of humanity and true pa- 
triotiſm; The apothecary was merely reimburſed 
the original coſt of the medicines he furniſhed, 
To give more weight and dignity to the office of 
commiſſary of a diſtrict, one of theſe commiſſa- 
ries, in rotation, was called to aſſiſt at the meetings 
of the ſupreme committee, and all applications 
for alms were ſubmitted to the commiſſaries for 
their opinion, or, more properly, all ſuch appli- 
cations went through theſe commiſſaries to the 
committee. , They were likewiſe particularly 
charged with the inſpection and police of the 
poor in their ſeveral diſtricts. 

When a perſon already upon the poor liſt, or 
any other, in diſtreſs, ſtood in need of aſſiſtance, 
he applied to the commiſſary of his diſtrict, who, 
after viſiting him, and inquiring into the cir- 
cumſtances of his caſe, afforded him ſuch im- 
mediate aſſiſtance as was abſolutely neceſſary; 
or otherwiſe, if the caſe was fuch as to ad- 
mit of the delay, he recommended him to the 
attention of the committee, and waited for their 
orders, If the poor perſon was ſick, or wounded, 

| he 
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he was carried to ſome hoſpital; or the phyſician 
or ſurgeon of the diſtri was ſent for, and a nurſe. 
provided to take care of him in his lodgings, If 
he grew worſe, and appeared to draw near his end, 
the prieſt was ſent for, to afford him ſuch ſpiritual 
aſſiſtance as he might require; and if he died, he 
was decently buried. After his death, the com- 
miſſary aſſiſted at the inventory which was. taken 
of his effects, a copy of which inventory was 
delivered over to the committee. Theſe effects 
were afterwards ſold ;—and after deducting the 
amount of the different ſums received in alms 
from the inſtitution by the deceaſed during his 
lifetime, and the amount of the expences of 
his illneſs and funeral, the remainder, if any, 
was delivered over to his lawful heirs; but wien 
theſe effects were inſufficient for thoſe purpoſes ; 
or when no effects were to be found; the ſur- 
plus in the one caſe; and the whole of thoſe 
expences in the other, was borne by the funds 
of the inſtitution. 

Theſe funds were derived from the following 
ſources, viz. 

Firft, from ſtated monthly allowances, from 
the ſovereign out of his private purſe, —from the 
ſtates, - and from the® treaſury, or chamber of 
finances, | 

Secondly, and principally, from the voluntary 
ſubſcription of the inhabitants. 

Thirdly, from legacies left to the inſtitution, and 

_ Fourthly, from ſeveral {mall revenues ariſing 

"Hs from 
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from certain tolls, fines, &c. which were appro- 
priated to that uſe . 

Several other, and ſome of them very conſi- 
derable public funds, originally deſigned by their 
founders for the relief of the poor, might have 
been taken and appropriated to this-purpoſe ; hut 
as ſome of theſe foundations had been miſapplied, 
and others nearly ruined by bad management, it 
would have been a very diſagreeable taſk ta wreſt 
them out of the hands of thoſe who had the 
adminiſtration of them ; and I therefore judged it 
moſt prudent not to meddle with them, avoiding, 
by that means, a great deal of oppoſition to the 
execution of my plan. 


The annual amount of theſe various receipts may be ſlew bn the 
a 8 publiſned in the Appendix. 
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CHAP, III. 


Preparations made for giving Employment to the 
Poor. —Diſficulties attending tbat Untertaking. 


—The Meaſures adopted completely ſucceſsful. 


The Poor reclaimed 10 Habits of uſeful Induſtry. 
— Deſcription of the Houſe of Induftry at 
Manich. 


FBY, 


Bor before I proceed to give a more a 


account of the funds of this inſtitution; and 
of the application of them, it will be neceſſary to 


mention the preparations which were made for 


furniſhing employment to the poor, and the 
means which were uſed for reclaiming them from 
their vicious habits, and rendering them induſ- 
trious and uſeful ſubjects. And this was certainly 
the moſt difficult, as well as the moſt curious and 
intereſting part of the undertaking. To truſt 
raw materials in the hands of common beggars, 
certainly required great caution and management; 
— but to produce ſo total and radical a change in 
the morals, manners, and cuſtoms of this de- 
bauched and abandoned race, as was neceſſary 


to render them orderly and uſeful members of 


ſociety, will naturally be conſidered as an arduous, 
if not impoſſible enterprize. In this I ſucceeded z 
—for the proof of this fact 1 appeal to the 


flouriſhing ſtate of the different manufactories in 


which 
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which theſe poor people are now employed. to 
their orderly and peaceable demeanor—to their 
chearfulneſs - to their induſtry,. - to the defire to 
excel, which manifeſts itſelf among them upon all 


occaſions,— and to the very air of their coun- 


tenances. Strangers, who go to ſee this inſtitution, 
(and there are very few who paſs through Munich 
who do not take that trouble,) cannot ſufficiently 
_ expreſs their ſurprize at the air of happineſs and 
contentment which reigns throughout every part 
of this extenſive eſtabliſhment, and can hardly be 
perſuaded, that among thoſe they ſee ſo chearfully - 
active in that intereſting ſcene of induſtry, by far 
the greater part were, five years ago, the moſt 
miſerable and moſt wretched of beings, —common 
beggars in the ſtreets. 

An account of the means a in bringing 
about this change cannot fail to be intereſting to 
every benevolent mind; and this is what has 

eee ee e e ee reg e 
public. 

By far the greater number of che poor people 
to be taken care of were not only common beg- 
gars, but had been bred up from their very in- 
fancy in that profeſſion ; and were ſo attached to 
their indolent and diſſolute way of living, as to 
prefer it to all other ſituations. They were not 
only unacquainted with all kinds of work, but 


had the moſt inſuperable averſion to honeſt labour; 


and had been ſo long familiarized with every crime, 
that they had become perfectly callous to all ſenſe 


of ſhame, and remorſe. | b 
333 With 
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„With perſons of -this- deſcription, it is eaſy 
to be conceived ;—precepts ;—admonitions ; and 
puniſhments ;—would be of little or no avail. 
But where precepts fail, habits may ſometimes be 
ſucceſsful 
To make vicious and dun 5 happy, 

it has generally been ſuppoſed neceſſary, firft, to 
make them virtuous, But why not reverſe this 
order? Why not make them firſt Bappy, and 
then virtuous? If happineſs and virtue be inſepa- 
rable, the end will be as certainly obtained by the 
one method as by the other; and it is moſt un- 
doubtedly much eafier-to contribute to the hap - 
pineſs and comfort of perſons in a ſtate of poverty 
and miſery, than by admonitions and .puniſhments 
to reform their morals. Deeply ſtruck with the 
importance of this truth, all my meaſures were 
taken accordingly. Every thing was done that 
could be deviſed to make the poor people I had 
to deal with comfortable and happy in their new 
ſituation, and my hopes, that a habit of enjoying 
the real comforts and conveniences which were 
provided for them, would in time, ſoften their 
hearts, open their eyes, and render them grateful 
and docile, were not diſappointed. The pleaſure 
have had in the ſucceſs of this experiment is 
much eafier to be conceived than deſcribed. 
Would to God that my ſucceſs might encourage 
others to follow my example! If it were gene- 
rally known how little trouble, and how little 
expence, are required to do much good, the 


E ſatisfaction which ariſes from relieving 
the 
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the wants, and promoting the happineſs of -our 
ſellow- creatures, is ſo great, that I am perſuaded, 
acts of the moſt eſſential charity would be much 
more frequent, and the maſs of miſery among 
mankind would conſequently be much leſſened. 

| Having taken my reſolution to make the com- 
fort of the poor people, who were to be provided 
for, the primary object of my attention, I con- 
fidered what circumſtance in life, after the neceſ- 
ſaries of food and raiment, contributes moſt to 
comfort, and I found it to be cleanline/s. And fo 
very extenſive is the influence of cleanlineſs that it 
reaches even to the brute creation. With what 
care and attention do the 'feathered race waſh 
themſelves and put their plumage in order; and 
how perfectly neat, clean and elegant do they ever 
appear? Among the beaſts of the field we find 
that thoſe which are the moſt cleanly are generally 
the moſt gay and chearful; or are diſtinguiſhed by 
- certain air of tranquillity and contentment; and 
ſinging birds are always remarkable for the neat- 
neſs of their plumage. And fo great is the effect 
of cleanlineſs upon man, that it extends even to 
his moral character. Virtue never dwelt long 
with filth and naſtineſs; nor do I believe there 


ever was a perſon ſcrupulouſly attentive to cleanlingſs 
who was a conſummate villain, 


Order and diforder—peace and war—health and 


ſickneſs, cannot exiſt together ; but comfort and 
contentment, the inſeparable companions of þappi- 
neſs and vir{ue, can only ariſe from order, peace, 
and health, 


D Brute 
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Brute animals are evidently taught cleanlineſs 
by inſtin&, and can there be a ſtronger proof of 
its being eſſentially neceſſary to their well being 
and happineſs? But if cleanlineſs is neceſſary to 
the happineſs of brutes, how much more ſo muſt 
it be to the happineſs of the human race? 

The good effects of cleanlineſs, or rather the 
bad effects of filth and naſtineſs, may, I think, 
be very ſatisfactorily accounted for. Our bodies 
are continually at war with whatever offends them, 
and every thing offends them that adheres to them, 
and irritates them ; and though by long habit we 
may be ſo accuſtomed to ſupport a phyſical ill, as 
to become almoſt inſenſible to it, yet it never 
leaves the mind perfectly at peace. There always 
remains a certain uneaſineſs, and diſcontent; an 
indeciſion, and an averſion to all ſerious applica- 
tion, which ſhows evidently that the mind is not 
at reſt. Thoſe who from being afflicted with long 
and painful diſeaſe, ſuddenly acquire health, are 


beſt able to judge of the force of this reaſoning. 


It is by the delightful ſenſation they feel, at being 
relieved from pain and uneaſineſs, that they learn 
to know the full extent of their former miſery; 
and the human heart is never ſo effectually ſoſt- 
ened, and ſo well prepared and diſpoſed to receive 
virtuous impreſſions, as upon ſuch occaſions. 

It was with a view to bring the minds of the 
poor and unfortunate people I had to deal with to 
this ſtate, that I took ſo much pains to make them 
comfortable in their new ſituation, The ſtate in 
which they had been uſed to live was certainly 

| moſt 
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moſt wretched and deplorable; but they had been 
ſo long accuſtomed to it, that they were grown 
| inſenſible to their own miſery. It was therefore 
neceflary, in order to awaken their attention, to 
make the contraſt between their former ſituation, 
_ that which was prepared for them, as ſtriking 

s poſſible. To this end, every thing was done 
has could be deviſed to make them really com- 
fortable. 

Moſt of them had been uſed to living in the 
moſt miſerable hovels, in the midſt of vermin, 
filth, and every kind of naſtineſs; or to ſleep ian 
the ſtreets, and under the hedges, half naked, and 
expoſed to all the inclemencies of the ſeaſons. 
A large and commodious building, fitted up in 
the neateſt and moſt comfortable manner, was 
now provided for their reception. In this agree- 
able retreat they found ſpacious and elegant apart- 
ments, kept with the moſt ſerupulous neatneſs; 
well warmed in winter; and well lighted; a good 
warm dinner every day, gratis; cooked and ſerved 
up with all poſſible attention to order and clean- 
lineſs; — materials and utenſils for thoſe who were 
able to work ;—maſters, gratis, for thoſe who re- 
quired inſtruction the moſt generous pay, in 
money, for all the labour performed; and the 
kindeſt uſage from every perſon, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, belonging to the eſtabliſhment. 
Here, in this aſylum for the indigent and unfor- 
tunate, no ill uſage, no harſh language, is per- 
mitted. During five years that the eſtabliſhment 
has exiſted, not a blow has been given to any one; 
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not even to a child by his inſtructor. As the 
rules and regulations for the preſervation of order 
are few, and eaſy to be obſerved, the inſtances of 
their being tranſgreſſed are rare; and as all the 
luabour performed is paid by the piece; and not 

by the day; and well paid; and as thoſe who gain 
the moſt by their work in the courſe of the week, 
receive proportional rewards on the Saturday even- 
ing; theſe are moſt effectual encouregapones to 
induſtry. 

But before I proceed to an account of the in- 
ternal economy of this eſtabliſhment, it will be 
neceſſary to deſcribe the building which was ap- 
propriated to this uſe, and the other local circum- 
ſtances, neceſſary to be known, 1 in order to have a 
clear idea of the ſubject. 

This building, which is very extenſive, is plea- 
ſantly ſituated in the Au, one of the ſuburbs of 
the city of Munich. It had formerly been a 
manufactory, but for many years had been de- 
ſerted and falling to ruins. , It was now com- 
pletely repaired and in part rebuilt. A large 

kitchen, with a large eating- room adjoining it, and 
a commodious . bake-houſe; were added to the 
buildings; and work-ſhops for carpenters, ſmiths, 
turners, and ſuch other mechanics as were con- 
ſtantly wanted in the manufactory for making 
and repairing the machinery were eſtabliſhed, and 
furniſhed with tools. Large halls were fitted up 
for ſpinners of hemp, for ſpinners of flax, — for 
ſpinners of cotton, — for ſpinners of wool, —and 
for ſpinners of worſted, and adjoining to each 
5. hall | 
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hall a ſmall room was fitted up for a clerk or in- 


ſpector of the hall, {/pin-/chreiber.) This room, 
which was at the ſame time a ſtore- room, and 
counting-houſe, had a large window opening into 
the hall, from whence the ſpinners were ſupplied 
with raw materials, where they delivered their 
yarn when ſpun, —and from whence they, received 
an order upon the caſhier, ſigned by the clerk, for 
the amount of their labour. 


Halls were likewiſe fitted up for weavers of | 


woollens, for weavers of ſerges and ſhalloons, —- 
for linen weavers, —for weavers of cotton goods, 
and for ſtocking weavers, —and work-ſhops were 
provided for clothiers,—cloth ſhearers—dyers,— 

ſadlers, —and rooms for wool-forters,—-wool-card- 
ers, —wool-combers, —knitters, —ſempſtreſſes, &c. 
Magazines were fitted up as well for finiſhed 


manufactures, as for raw materials, and rooms for . ' 


counting-houſes,—ſtore-rooms for the kitchen and 
bake-hovſe,—and dwelling rooms for the inſpectors 
and other officers who were lodged in the houſe, * 

A very ſpacious hall, 110 feet long, 37 feet 
wide, and 22 feet high, with many es bn on 


both ſides, was fitted up as a drying room; and in 


this hall tenters were placed for ſtretching out and 
drying eight pieces of cloth at once. This hall 


was ſo contrived as to ſerve for the 10 un for 


the clothier at the ſame time. | 
A fulling mill was eſtabliſhed upon a deem of 


water which runs by one ſide of the court round 
which the building is erected; and adjoining to the 


fulling mill, is the dyers-ſhop, and the waſh-houfe. 
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This whole edifice, which is very ' extenſive, 
was fitted up, as has already been obſerved, in 
the neateſt manner poſſible. In doing this, even 
the external appearance of the building was at- 
tended to. It was handſomely painted, without, 
as well as within ; and pains were taken to give it 
an air of elegance, as well as of neatneſs and 
cleanlineſs, A large court in the middle of the 
building was handſomely paved; and the ground 
before the building was levelled, and covered with 
gravel; and the approach to it from every ſide 
was made eaſy and commodious. Over the prin- 
cipal door, or rather gate, which fronts the ſtreet, 
is an inſcription, denoting the uſe to which the 
building is appropriated, and in the paſſage leading 
into the court, there is written in large letters of 
gold upon a black ground No ALMs WILL BE 
ATCEIVED al.. | . 
Upon coming into the court you ſee inſcriptions 

over all the doors upon the ground floor leading to 
the different parts of the building. Theſe in- 
ſeriptions, which are all in letters of gold upon 
a black ground, denote the particular uſe to which 
the different apartments are deſtined.  _ 
This building having been got ready, and a 
' ſufficient number of ſpinning wheels, looms, and 
other utenſils made uſe of in the moſt common 
manufactures being provided; together with a ſuf- 
- ficient ſtock of raw materials, I proceeded to 
carry my plan into execution in the following 
manner, | | 
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An Account of the taking up of the Beggars at 
Munich.—The Inhabitants are called upon for 
their Aſiſtance.— General Subſcription for the 
Relief and Support of the Poor.—All other 
public and private Collections for ny Poor 
aboli i Ded. | 


EW-YEAR'S-DAY having, from time imme- 
morial, been conſidered in Bavaria as a day 
peculiarly ſet a-part for giving alms, and the 
ars never failing to be all out upon that occa- 
caſion, I choſe that moment as being the moſt 
favourable for beginning my operations, Early in 
the morning of the firſt of January 1790, the 
officers and non-commiſſioned officers of the 
three regiments of infantry in garriſon, were ſta- _ 
tioned in the different ſtreets, where * were 
directed to wait for further orders. 
HFaving, in the mean time, aſſembled, at my 
lodgings, the field-officers, and all the chief ma- 
giſtrates of the town, I made them acquainted 
with my intention to proceed that very morning to 
the execution of a plan I had formed for taking 
up the beggars, and .providing for the poor; and 
aſked their immediate aſſiſtance, | 


To 


* 
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Ta FO the public that it was not my wiſh to 


carry this meaſure into execution by military 


force alone, (which might have rendered the mea- 


ſure odious,) but that 1 was diſpoſed to ſhow all 


becoming deference to the civil authority, I begged 
the magiſtrates to accompany me, and the field- 
officers of the garriſon,” in the execution of the 
firſt and moſt difficult part of the undertaking, that 
of arreſting the beggars. This they moſt readily 
conſented to, and we immediately ſallied out into 
the ſtreet, myſelf accompanied by the chief ma- 
giſtrate of the town, and each of the field-officers 
by an inferior magiſtrate. - 

We were hardly, got into the ſtreet when we 
were accoſted by a beggar, who aſked us for alms. 


I went up to him, and laying my hand gently upon 


his ſhoulder, told him, that from thence forwards 
begging would not be permitted in Munich ; that 
if he really ſtood in need ef aſſiſtance, (which 
would immediately be enquired into, ) the neceſ- 
ſary aſſiſtance ſhould certainly be given him, but 
that begging was forbid; and if he was detected 
in it again he would be ſeverely puniſhed. I then 
delivered him over to an orderly ſerjeant who was 
following me, with directions to conduct him to 


the Town-hall, and deliver him into the hands of 


thoſe he ſhould find there. to receive him; and 
then turning to the officers and magiſtrates who 


accompanied me, I begged they would take notice," 


that T had myſelf, with my own hands, arreſted the 
firſt beggar we had met; and 1 requeſted them 


nat only to follow my example themſelves, by 


arreſting 
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arreſting all the beggars they ſhould meet with, 
but that they would alſo endeavour to perſuade 
others, and particularly the officers, non-commiſ- 
ſioned officers, and ſoldiers of the garriſon, that it 
was by no means derogatory to their character as 
ſoldiers, or in any wiſe diſgraceful to them, to aſſiſt 
in ſo uſeful and: laudable an undertaking. Theſe 
gentlemen having cheerfully and unanimouſly pro- 
miſed to do their utmoſt to ſecond me in this buſi- 
neſs, diſperſed into the different parts of the town, 
and with the aſſiſtance of the military, which they 
found every where waiting for orders, the town 
was ſo thoroughly cleared of beggars in les than 
an hour, that not one was to be found in the 
ſtreets. 

Thoſe who were arreſted were conducted to the 
Town-hall, where their names were inſcribed in 
printed liſts provided for that purpoſe, and they 
were then diſmiſſed to their own lodgings, with 
directions to repair the next day to the newly 
erected © Military Work-houſe” in the Au; where 
they would find comfortable warm rooms ;—a good 
warm dinner every day ;—and work for all thoſe 
who were in a condition to labour. They were 
likewiſe told that a commiſſion ſhould immediately 
be appointed to enquire into their circumſtances, 
and to grant them ſuch regular weekly allowances 
of money, in alms, as they ſhould ſtand in need of; 
which was accordingly done. 

Orders were then iſſued to all the military 8 
in the different parts of the town, to ſend out 
patroles frequently into the ſtreets in their-neigh- 
| bour * 
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| bourhood, to arreſt all the beggars they ſhould 


meet with; and a reward. was offered for each 
beggar they ſhould arreſt and deliver over to the 
civil magiſtrate, The guard of the police was 
likewiſe directed to be vigilant, and the inhabitants 
at large, of all ranks and denominations, were 
earneſtly called upon to aſſiſt in completing a work 
of ſo much public utility, and which had fo hap- 
pily been begun“. In an addreſs to the public, 
which was printed and diſtributed gratis among 
the inhabitants, the fatal conſequences ariſing from 
the prevalence of mendicity were deſcribed in the 
moſt lively and affecting colours, —and the manner 
pointed out in which they could moſt effectually 


aſſiſt in putting an end to an evil equally * 


ful and prejudicial to ſociety. 
As this addreſs (which was written with great 


ſpirit, by a man well known in the literary world, 
"Profeſſor Babo, ) gives a very ſtriking and a very 
| juſt picture of the character, manners, and cuſ- 


toms, of the hords of idle and diſſolute vagabonds 
which infeſted Munich at the time the meaſure in 


Upon this occaſion I muſt nat forget to mention a curious eir- 


cumſtance, which contributed very much towards clearing the town 


effectually of beggars. It being found that ſome of the moſt hardened 
of theſe vagabonds were attempting to return to their old practices, 


and that they found means to eſcape the patroles, by keeping a ſharp 
look - out, and avoiding them; to hold them more effectually in check, 
the patroles ſent out upon this ſeryice were ordered to go without 


arms. In conſequence of this arrangement, the beggars being no 


longer able to diſtinguiſh who were in ſearch of them, and who were 
not, ſaw a patrole in every ſoldier they met with in the ftreets, (and of 
theſe there were great numbers, Munich being a garriſon town,) and 


| 18. gw forward they were kept in awe, 
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queſtion was adopted, and of the various artifices 
they made uſe of in carrying on their depredations; 
I have thought it might not be improper to annex 
the addreſs at full length in the Appendix. 

This addreſs, which was preſented to all the 
heads of families in the city, and to many by my- 
ſelf, having gone round to the doors of moſt of the 
principal citizens for that purpoſe, was accom- 
panied by printed liſts, in which the inhabitants 
were requeſted to ſet down their names ;—places of 
abode ;—and the ſums they choſe to contribute 
monthly, for the ſupport of the eſtabliſhmene. 3 
Theſe liſts, (tranſlations of which are alſo inſerted | | 
in the Appendix,) were delivered to the heads of 
families, with duplicates, to the end that one copy 
being ſent in to the committee, the other might re- 
main with the maſter of the family. Theſe ſubſcrip- 
tions being perfectly voluntary, might be augmented 
or diminiſhed at pleaſure, When any perſon choſe 
to alter his ſubſcription, he ſent to the public office 
for two blank ſubſcription liſts, and filling them up 
anew, with ſuch alterations as he thought proper 
to make, he took up his old liſt at the w_ and 
depoſited the new one in its ſtead. 


Theſe ſubſcription liſts being all collected, they 
were ſorted, and regularly entered according to the 
numbers of the houſes of the ſubſcribers, i in ſixteen 

general liſts *, anſwering to the ſixteen ſubdiviſions 


* Upon a new diviſion of the town, when the ſuburbs were in- : 
cluded, the number of ſubdiviſions (abtheilungs) were avgmented * 
to twenty-three, 


or diſtricts of the city; and a copy of the general 
liſt of each diſtrict was given to the pere of 
the diſtrict. 

Theſe copies, which were properly authenti- 
cated, ſerved for the direction of the commiſſary 
in collecting the ſubſcriptions in his diſtrict, which 
was done regularly the laſt pres Tee: --5 | 
every month. 

The amount of the collection was immediately 
delivered by. the commiſſary into the hands of the 
banker of the inſtitution, for which he received 
two receipts from the banker; one of which he 
kept for his own juſtification, and the other he 
tranſmitted to the committee, with his report of 
the collection, which he was directed to ſend in as 
ſoon as the collection was made. 

A s there were ſome perſons who, from modeſty, 
or other motives, did not chooſe to have it known 
publicly how much they gave in alms to the poor, 
and on that account were averſe to have put down 
to their names upon the liſt of the ſubſcribers, the 


whole ſum they were deſirous of appropriating to 


that purpoſe; to accommodate matters to the 
peculiar delicacy of their feelings, the following 
arrangement was made, and carried into execution 
with great ſucceſs, Thoſe who were deſirous of 
contributing privately to the relief of the poor, 
were notified by an advertiſement publiſhed in the 
news-papers, that they might ſend to the banker 
of the inſtitution any ſums for that purpoſe they 
might think proper, under any feigned name, or 
under any motro or other device; and that not- 
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only. a receipt would be given to the bearer, for the 
amount, without: any queſtions being aſked him, 
but, for greater ſecurity, a public acknowledge- 
ment of the receipt of the ſum would be publiſhed - 
by the banker, with a mention of the feigned 
name or device under which it —_ in the an 
Munich gazette. 

To accommodate thoſe who might be-diſpoſed to 
give trifling ſums occaſionally, for the relief of the 
poor, and who did not chooſe to go or to ſend to 
the banker, fixed poor · boxes were placed in all the 
churches, and in moſt of the inns, coffee-houſes, 
and other places of public refort; but nobody was 
ever called upon to put any thing into theſe, boxes, 
nor was any poor's-box carried round, or any pri- 
vate collection or alms- gathering permitted to be 
made upon any occaſion, or under 15 nn 
whatever. 6 

When the inhabitants had ſubſcribed liberally to 
the ſupport of the inſtitution, it was but juſt to 
ſecure them from all further importunity in behalf 
of the poor. This was promiſed, and it was moſt 
effectually done; though not without ſome diffi- 
culty, and a very eee n to m eſta- 
bliſhment. © 

The poor ſtudents in the Latin and 3 
ſchools ; — the ſiſters of the religious order of cha- 
rity the directors of the hoſpital of lepers ;—and 
ſome other public eſtabliſhments, had been fo long 
in the habit of making collections, by going round 
among the inhabitants from houſe to houſe at ſtated 
a periods, aſking alms, that they had acquired a ſort 

5 of 
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of right to ' levy thoſe periodical contributions of 


that this equivalent might not appear to be taken 


from the ſums ſubſcribed by the inhabitants for 


the ſupport of the poor, it was paid out of the 
monthly allowance which the inſtitution. received 
from the chamber of finances, 


Beſides theſe periodical collections, t chere rr 


ethers; ſtill more troubleſome to the inhabitants, 
from which it was neceflary to free them; and 
ſome of theſe laſt were even ſanctioned by legal 
authority. It is the cuſtom in Germany for 
* apprentices in moſt of the mechanical trades, as 
ſoon as they have - finiſhed, their apprenticeſhips 
with their maſters, to travel, during three or four 
ears, in the neighbouring countries and pro- 
vinces, to perfect themſelyes in their profeſſions by 
working as journeymen wherever they can find 
employment. When one of thoſe itinerant jour- 
neymen tradeſmen comes into a town, and cannot 
find employment in it, he is conſidered as having 
a right to beg the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants, 

and particularly of thoſe of the trade he profeſſes, 
to enable him to go to the next town; and this 
aſſiſtance it was not thought right to reſuſe. This 


cuſtom was not only very troubleſome to the in- 


habitants, but gave riſe to innumerable abuſes. 
Great numbers of idle vagabonds were continually 
ſtrolling about the country under the name of 
travelling journey men tradeſmen ; and though any 
. who preſented himſelf as ſuch in any ſtrange 

| ** 


which it was not thought prudent to diſpoſſeſs them 
without giving them an equivalent. And in order 
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place was obliged to produce for his legitimation a 
certificate from his laſt maſter, in whoſe ſervice he 
had been employed, yet ſuch certificates were ſo 
eaſily counterfeited, or obtained by fraud, chat 
little reliance could be placed in them. 

To remedy all theſe evils, the following ar- 
rangement was made: thoſe travelling journey- 
men tradeſmen who arrive at Munich and do not 
find employment, are obliged to quit the town 
immediately, or to repair to the military work- 
houſe, where they are either furniſhed with work, 
or a ſmall ſum is given them to enable them to 
purſue their journey farther. 

Another arrangement by which the inhabitants 
have been relieved from much importunity, and 
by which a ſtop has been put to many abuſes, is 
the new regulation reſpecting thoſe who ſuffer by 
fire; ſuch ſufferers commonly obtain from go» 
vernment ſpecial permiſſion to make collections of 
charitable donations among the inhabitants in cer- 
tain diſtricts, during a limited time. Inſtead of 
the permiſſion to make collections in the city of 
Munich, the ſufferers now receive certain ſums 
from the funds of the inſtitution for the poor. 
By this arrangement, not only the inhabitants are 
relieved from the importunity which always attends 
public collections of alms, but the ſufferers ſave a 
great deal of time, which they formerly ſpent in 
going about from houſe to houſe; and the ſale of 
theſe permiſſions to undertakers, and many other 
abuſes, but too frequent before this arrangement 
took place, are now prevented, | 
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The detailed account publiſhed i in the appendix. 


of the receipts and expenditures of the-inſtitution 


during five years, will ſhow the amount of the 


expence incurred in relieving the inhabitants from 


the various periodical and other collections before 


| mentioned. 


But not to loſe ſight too long of the moſt in- 


1 object of this eſtabliſhment, we muſt 
follow the people who were arreſted in the ſtreets, 


to the aſylum which was prepared for them, but 


which no doubt appeared to chem at 2 a moſt 
odious priſon. 
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CHAP. V. 


The different kinds of Employment given to the 
Beggars upon their being aſſembled in the Houſe 
of Induſtry. —Their great awkwardneſs at firſt. 

| Their docility, and their progreſs in uſeful 

Induſtry. —The manner in which they were 

treated. —The manner in which they were fed. — 

The precautions uſed to prevent abuſes in the 
Public Kitchen from which they were fed. 


A* by far the greater part of theſe poor creatures 
were totally unacquainted with every kind of 
uſeful labour, it was neceſſary to give them ſuch 
work, at firſt, as was very eaſy to be performed, 
and in which the raw materials were of little value, 
and then, by degrees, as they became more adroit, 
to employ them in manufacturing more valuable 
articles. 

As hemp is a very cheap commodity, and as 
the ſpinning of hemp is eaſily learned, particularly 
when it is deſigned for very coarſe and ordinary 
manufactures, 1 5,000 pounds of that article were 
purchaſed in the palatinate, and tranſported to 

Munich; and ſeveral hundred ſpinning wheels, 
proper for ſpinning it, were provided; and ſeveral 
good ſpinners, as inſtructors, were engaged, and 
in readineſs, when, this houſe of induſtry was 
opened for the reception of the poor. Flax and 
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wool were likewiſe provided, and ſome few good 
_ ſpinners of thoſe articles were engaged as inſtruct- 
ors; but by far the greater number of the poor 
began with ſpinning of hemp; and ſo great was 
their aukwardneſs at firſt, that they abſolutely 
ruined almoſt all the raw materials that were put 
into their hands. By an exact calculation of profit 
and loſs, it was found that the manufaQory actually 
toft more than 3000 florins upon the articles of 
hemp and flax, during the firſt three months; 
but we were not diſcouraged by theſe unfavourable 
beginnings; they were indeed eaſy to be foreſeen, 
conſidering the ſort of people we had to deal with, 
and how neceſſary it was to pay them at a very 
high rate for the little work they were able to per- 
form, in order to keep up their courage, and 
induce them to perſevere with cheerfulneſs in 
acquiring more {kill and addreſs in their labour, 
If the eſtabliſhment was ſupported at ſome little 
expence in the beginning, it afterwards richly repaid 

| theſe advances, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of this 
24ccount. | 

As the clothing of the army was the market 
upon which I principally depended, in diſpoſing , 
of the manufactures which ſhould be made in the 
: houſe, the woollen manufactory was an object moſt 
neceſſary to be attended to, and from which I ex- 
pected to derive moſt advantage to the eſtabliſh- 


- ment; but ſtill it was neceſſary to begin with the 
© manufacture of hemp and flax, not only becauſe 


thoſe articles are leſs valuable than wool, and the 
* ariſing from their 7955 ſpoiled by the auk- 
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wardneſs of beginners is of leſs conſequence, but 
alſo for another reaſon, which appears to me to be 
of ſo much importance as to require a particular 
explanation. It was hinted above that it was found 
neceſſary, in order to encourage beginners in theſe 
induſtrious purſuits, to pay them at a very high 
rate for the little work they were able to perform ; 
but every body knows that no manufacture can 
poſſibly fubſiſt long, where exorbitant prices are 
paid for labour; and it is eaſy to conceive what 
diſcontent and diſguſt would be occaſioned among 
the workmen u pon lowering the prices which had 
for a length of time been given for labour. By 
employing the poor people in queſtion at firſt 
in the manufactures of hemp and flax, manu- 
faftures which were not intended to be carried on 
to any extent, it was eaſy afterwards, when they 
had acquired a certain degree of addreſs in their 
work, to take them from theſe manufactures, and 
put them to ſpinning of wool, worfted, and cotton ; 
care having been taken to fix the price of labour 
in theſe laſt mentioned manufactures at a reaſon- 
able rate. 1 
The dropping the manufacture of any particular 
article altogether, or purſuing it leſs extenſively, 
could produce no bad effect upon the general 
eſtabliſhment ; but the lowering of the price of. 
labour, in any inſtance, could not fail to produce 
many. 
It is neceſſary, in an undertaking like this, 
cautiouſly to avoid every thing that could produce 
EY” —_—_ 
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ann and diſcontent among thoſe upon 
whoſe induſtry ſucceſs muſt alone depend. 

It is eaſy to conceive that ſo great a number of 
unfortunate beings, of all ages and ſexes, taken as it 
were out of their very element, and placed in a ſitua- 
tion ſo perfectly new to them, could not fail to be 
praductive of very intereſting ſituations. Would 
to God I were able to do juſtice to this ſubject! 
but no language can deſcribe the affecting ſcene to 
which I was a witneſs upon this occaſion. The 
exquiſite delight which a ſenſible, mind muſt feel, 
upon ſeeing many hundreds of wretched beings 
awaking from a ſtate of miſery and inactivity, as 
from a dream ; and applying themſelves with cheer- 
fulneſs to the employ ments of uſeful induſtry ;— 
upon ſeeing the firſt dawn of placid content break 
upon a countenance covered with habitual gloom, 
and furrowed and diſtorted by miſery ;z—this is 
eaſier to be conceived than deſcribed. 

During the firſt three or four days that theſe 
| poor people were aſſembled, it was not poſſible 
entirely to prevent confuſion; there was nothing 
like mutinous reſiſtance among them ; but their 
ſituation was ſo new to them, and they were ſo 
very awkward in it, that it was difficult to bring 
them into any tolerable order. At length, how- 

ever, by diſtributing them in the different halls, 
and aſſigning to each his particular place, (the 
places being all diftinguiſhed by numbers,) they 
were brought into ſuch order as to enable the in- 


ſector; and inſtructors, to * their operations. 
Thoſe 
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| Thoſe who underſtood any kind of work, were 
placed 'in- the apartments where * the work they 
underſtood was carried on; and the others, being 
claſſed according to their ſexes, and as much as 
poſſible according to their ages, were placed under 
the immediate care of the different inſtructors. 
By much the larger number were put to ſpinning 
of hemp ;—others, and particularly the young 
children from four to ſeven years of age, were 
taught to knit, and to ſew; and the moſt awkward 
among the men, and particularly the old, the lame, 
and the infirm, were put to carding of wool. Old 
women, whoſe ſight was too weak to ſpin, or whoſe 
hands trembled with palſey, were made to ſpool 
-yarn for the weavers; and young children, who 
were too weak to labour, were placed upon ſeats 
erected. for that purpoſe round the rooms where 
other children worked. by 
As it was winter, fires were kept in every part 
of the building, from morning till night; and all 
the rooms were lighted up till nine o'clock in the 
evening. Every room and every ſtair-caſe was 
neatly ſwept and cleaned twice a-day ; once early 
in the morning, before the people were aſſembled, 
and once while they were at dinner, -Care was 
taken, by placing ventilators, and occaſionally 
opening the windows, to keep the air of the rooms 
perfectly ſweet, and free from all diſagreeable 
ſmells; and the rooms themſelves were not only 
- neatly white-waſhed and fitted up, and arranged in 
every reſpect with elegance, but care was taken to 
clean the windows very often, to clean the court- 
| E 4 yard 
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yard every day, and even'to clear away the'rubbiſh 
from the ſtreet in front of the building, and to a 
conſiderable diſtance on every fide, - 

Thoſe who frequented this eſtabliſhment were 


expected to arrive at the fixed hour in the morning, 


which hour varied according to the ſeaſon of the 
year; if they came too late, they were gently 
reprimanded ; and if they perſiſted in being tardy, 
without being able to give a ſufficient excuſe for 
not coming ſooner, they were puniſhed by being 
deprived of their dinner, which, otherwiſe they 
received every day gratis. ge” | 

At the hour of dinner, a large bell was rung in 


the court, when thoſe at work in the different parts 


of the building repaired to the dining-hall ; where 
1 found a wholeſome and nouriſhing repaſt ; 

e, . about a pound and a quarter, Avoir- 
dupois ight, of a very rich ſoup of peaſe and 
barley, mixed with cuttings of fine white bread; 


and a piece of excellent rye bread, weighing ſeven 


ounces; which laſt they commonly put in their 


pockets, and carried home for their ſupper. 


Children were allowed the ſame portion as grown 


perſons; and a mother, who had one or more 
young children, was allowed a portion for each of 


them. 
| Thoſe who from fickneſs, c or other bodily fn. 
ties, were not able to come to the work-houſe ;—as 
alſo thoſe who, on account of young children they 
had to nurſe, or ſick perſons to take care of, found it 
more convenient to work at their- own lodgings, 
(and of theſe e were many, ) were not on that 
account 
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account deprived of their dinners. Upon repre- 
ſenting their caſes to the committee, tickets were 
granted them, upon which they were authorized to 
receive from the public kitchen, daily, the num- 
ber of portions ſpecified in the ticket ; and theſe 
they might ſend for by a child, or by any other 
perſon they thought proper to employ; it was 
neceſſary, however, that the ticket ſhould always 
be produced, otherwiſe the portions were not deli- 
vered. This precaution was neceſſary, to prevent 
abuſes on the part of the poor, 

Many other precautions were taken to prevent 
frauds on the part of thoſe employed in the kitchen, 
and in the various other offices for the * of 
feeding the poor. 

The bread- corn, peaſe, barley, &c. were pur- 
chaſed in the public market in large quantities, and 
at times when thoſe articles were to be had at rea- 
ſonable prices; and were laid up in ſtore-rooms 
provided for that purpoſe, under the care of the 
ſtore - keeper of the Military Work-houſe. 

The baker received his flour by weight from 
the ſtore-keeper, and in return delivered a cer- 
rain fixed quantity of bread, each loaf, when well 
baked, and afterwards dryed, during four days, in 
a bread-room through which the air had a free 
paſſage, weighed two pounds ten ounces Avoir- 
dupois. Such a loaf was divided into fix portions ; ' 
and large baſkets filled with theſe pieces being 
placed in the paſſage leading to the dining-hall, 
the portions were delivered out to the poor as 
they paſſed to go into the hall, each perſon who 
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pulled giving = medal of tin to the perſon who 
gave him the bread, in return for each portion 
received, Theſe medals, which were given out 
to the poor each day in the halls where they 
worked, by the ſteward, or by the inſpectors of 
the hall, ſerved to prevent frauds in the diſtri- 
bution of the bread; the perſon who diftributed 
it being obliged to produce them as vouchers of 
the quantity given out each day. | 

Thoſe who had received theſe portions of broad, 
held them up in their hands upon their coming 
Into the dining-hall, as a fign that they had a 
right to feat themſelves at the tables; and as many 
portions of bread as they produced, ſo many por- 
tions of ſoup they were entitled- to receive; and 
thoſe portions which they did not eat they were 
allowed to carry away ; fo that the delivery of bread 
-was a check upon the delivery of __ and vice 
verſa. 

The kitchen was fitted up with all poſſible atten- 
tion, as well to convenience, as to the economy of 
fuel. This will readily be believed by thoſe who 
are informed, that the whole work of the kitchen 
is performed, with great eaſe, by three cook- 
maids; and that the daily expence for fire-wood 
amounts to no more than twelve creutzers, or 
four-pence balf-penny ſterling, when dinner is pro- 
- vided for 1000 people. The number of perſons 
who are fed daily from this kitchen is, at a medium, 
in ſummer, about ane thouſand, (rather more than 
leſs, ) and in winter, about 1200. Frequently, how- 
ever, there have been more than 1 500 at table. 
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As a particular account of this kitchen, with 
3 ; together with an account of a number 
of new and very intereſting experiments relative 
to the economy of fuel, will be annexed to this 
work, I ſhall add nothing more now upon the 
ſubject; except it be the certificate, which may be 
ſeen in the Appendix; which I have thought pru- 
dent to publiſh, in order to prevent my being 
ſuſpected of exaggeration in diſplaying the advan- 
tages of my economical arrangements. 

The aſſertion, that a warm dinner may be 
cooked for 1000 perſons, at the trifling expence of 
four pence half · penny for fuel; and that, too, where 
the cord, five feet eight inches and nine-tenths long, 
five feet eight inches and nine-tenths high, and five 
feet three inches and two-tenths wide, Engliſh mea- 
ſure, of pine-wood, of the moſt indifferent qua- 
lity, coſts above ſeven ſhillings; and where the 
cord of hard wood, ſuch as beech and oak, of 
equal dimenſions, coſts more than twice that ſum, 
may appear incredible; yet I will venture to aſſert, 
and I hereby pledge myſelf with the public to 
prove, that in the kitchen of the Military Aca- 
demy at Munich, and eſpecially in a kitchen lately 
built under my direction at Verona, in the Hoſ- 
pital of Ja Pizeta, I have carried the economy of 
fuel ſtill further. 

Io prevent frauds in the kitchen of the inſtitu- 
tion for the poor at Munich, the ingredients are 
delivered each day by the ſtore-keeper, to the 
chief cook; and a perſon of confidence, not be- 
longing to the kitchen, attends at the proper hour 
a ro 
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to fee 4 they are actually uſed. Some one of 
the iuſpectors, or other chief officer of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, alſo attends at the hour of dinner, to ſee 
that the victuals furniſhed to the poor are good; 
well dreſſed; and properly ſerved up. 
As the dining-hall is not large enough to ac- | 
commodate all the poor at once, they dine in 
companies of as many as can be ſeated together, 
(about 1 50); thoſe who work in the houſe being 
ſerved firſt, and then thoſe who come from the 
town. 

Though moſt of thoſe ad work in their own lodg- 
ings fend for their dinner, yet there are many others, 
and particularly ſuch as from great age or other 
bodily infirmities are not able to work, who come 
from the town every day to the public hall to dine ; 
and as theſe are frequently obliged to wait ſome 
time at the door, before they can be admitted into 
the dining-hall ;—that is to ſay, till all the poor 
who work in the houſe have finiſhed their din- 
ners; — for their more comfortable accommoda- 
tion, a large room, provided with a ſtove for heat- 
ing it in winter, has been conſtructed, adjoining 
to the building of the inſtitution, but not within 
the court, where theſe poor people aſſemble, and 
are ſheltered from the inclemency of the weather 
while they wait for their dinners. 

To preſerve order and decorum at theſe public 
dinners, and to prevent crowding and joſtling at 
the door of the dining-hall, the ſteward, or ſome 
other officer of the houſe of ſome authority, is 


always 9 in the hall during dinner; and two 
privates 
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bine of the police guards, who know moſt of 
the poor perſonally, take poſt at the door of the 
hall, one on each fide of it; and between them 
the poor are obliged to paſs ſingly into the 
1 
As ſoon as a company have taken their places at 

the. table, (the ſoup being always ſerved out and 
placed upon the tables before they are admitted,) 

upon a fignal given by the officer who preſides at 
the dinner, they all repeat together a ſhort prayer. 
Perhaps I ought to aſk pardon for mentioning ſo 
old-faſhioned a cuſtom; but I own I am old- 
faſhioned enough myſelf to like ſuch things. 

As an account in detail will be given in another 
place, of the expence of feeding theſg poor people, 
I ſhall only obſerve here, that this expence was 
conſiderably leſſened by the voluntary donations of 
bread, and offal meat, which were made by the 
bakers and butchers of the town and ſuburbs. 
The beggars, not fatisfied with the money which 
they extorted from all ranks of people by their 
unceaſing importunity, had contrived to lay certain 
claſſes of the inhabitants under regular periodical 
contributions of certain commodities ; and eſpe- 
cially eatables; which they collected in kind; of 
this nature were the contributions which were 
levied by them upon the bakers, butchers, keepers 
of eating-houſes, ale-houſe keepers, brewers, &c. 
all of whom were obliged, at ſtated periods; once 
a-week at leaſt; or oftener; to deliver to ſuch of 
the beggars as preſented themſelves at the hour 
appointed, very conſiderable quantities of bread, 
I | meat, - 
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meat, ſoup and other eatables; and to ſuch a 
length were theſe ſhameful impoſitions carried, 
that a conſiderable traffic was actually carried on 
with the articles ſo collected, between the beg- 
gars and a number of petty ſhopkeepers, or huck- 
ſters, who purchaſed them of the beggars, and 
made a buſineſs of ſelling them by retail to the 
indigent and induſtrious inhabitants. And though 
theſe abuſes were well known to the public, yet 
this cuſtom had ſo long exiſted, and ſo formidable 
were the beggars become to the inhabitants, that 
it was by no means ſafe, or adviſeable, to refute 
their demands. | 
Upon the town being cleared of benen theſe 
impoſitions ceaſed of courſe; and the worthy 
citizens, who were relieved from this burthen, felt 
fo ſenſibly the ſervice that was rendered them, 
that, to ſhow their gratitude, and their deſire to 
aſſiſt in ſupporting ſo uſeful an eſtabliſhment, they 
voluntarily offered, in addition to their monthly 
fubſcriptions in'money, to contribute every day a 
certain quantity of bread, meat, ſoup, ' &c. to- 
wards feeding the poor in the Military Work- 
houfe. And theſe articles were collected every day 
by the ſervants of the eſtabliſhment; who went 
round the town with ſmall carts, neatly fitted up, 
and elegantly painted, and drawn by ſingle _— 

horſes, neatly harneſſed. | 
Ass in theſe, as well as in all other collections of 
public charity, it was neceſſary to arrange matters 
fo that the public might ſafely place the moſt per- 
et confidence in thoſe who were . with 
| theſe. 
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theſe. details; the collections were made in a 
manner in which it was evidently impoſſible for 
thoſe employed in making them to defraud the 
poor of any part of that which their charitable and 
more opulent fellow-citizens deſigned for their 
relief. —And to this circumſtance principally it 
may, 1 believe, be attributed, that theſe donations 
haye for ſuch a length of time continued to be ſa 
conſiderable. 
BY | the collection of the foup, and of the offal 
meat at the butchers ſhops, as thoſe articles were 
not very valuable and not eaſily concealed or diſ- 
poſed of, no particular precautions were neceſſary, 
other than ſending round publicly at a certain hour 
the carts. deſtined for thoſe purpoſes. Upon that 
| for collecting the ſoup, which was upon four 
wheels, was a large caſk neatly painted with an in- 
ſcription on each fide in large letters, ©* for the 
« Poor.” That for the meat held a large tub 
with a cover, painted with the ſame colours, and 
marked on both ſides with the ſame inſcription, 
Beſide this tub, other ſmaller tubs, painted in 
like manner, - and bearing the ſame inſcription 
« for the Poor,” were provided and hung up in 
conſpicuous ſituations in all the butchers ſhops in 
the town. In doing this, two objects were had in 
view, firſt the convenience of the butchers ; that 
in cutting up their meat they might have a con- 
venient place to lay by that which they ſhould 
deſtine for the poor till it ſhould be called for; 
and ſecondly to give an opportunity to thoſe who 
bought meat in their ſhops to throw in any odd 
| > 
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ſcraps, or bones, they might receive, and which 
they might not think worth the trouble of carry- 
ing home. | 
T heſe odd pieces are more frequently to be met 
with' in” the lots which are fold in the butchers 
ſhops in Munich than in almoſt any other town; 
for as the price of meat is fixed-by authority, the 
butchers have a right to ſell the whole carcaſe, the 
bad pieces with the good, ſo that with each good 
lot there is what in this country is called the zuge- 
wicht, that is to ſay, an indifferent ſcrap of offal 
meat, or piece of bone, to make up the weight— 
and theſe refuſe pieces were very often thrown into 
the poors tub, and' after being properly cleaned 
and boiled ſerved to make their ſoup much more 
favoury and nouriſhing. 
In the collection of the daily Auunddon of bread, 
as that article is more valuable, and more eaſily 
concealed and diſpoſed of, more precautions 
were uſed to prevent frauds on the parts of the 
ſervants who were ſent round to- make the col 
lection. 
The cart which was 0 for this rj 
was furniſhed with a large-wooden cheft, firmly 
nailed down upon it, and provided with a good 
lock and key ; and this cheſt, which was neatly 
Painted, and embelliſhed with an' inſcription, was 
fo contrived, by means of an opening in the top of 
2 large vertical wooden tube fixed in its hd, and 
made in the form of a mouſe-trap, that when it 
was locked, (as it always was when it was ſent 
| round for the donations - of bread;) a loaf of 
EY bread, 


7 


10 


bread, Ku Gg er ds Bi ds te Pot be 
it; but nothing eculd be taken but of it by the 
ſatrie opening. Upon the return of the cart, the 
breatl cheſt Wis opened by the ſteward, who Keeps 
the key of it; and its contents, after being entered 
in a regiſtet kept for that purpoſe, were gellretel 
ober to the care of the Rore-keeper. 

The bread collected was commonly flich as ok 
having been Told in titne, had becom töb old, 
hard, ant ſtale for the market; but which, being 
cut fine, a handful of it put into a baſin & good 
peaſe-ſoup, was a great addition to it. 

The amount of theſe charitable donations in 
kind, may be ſeen in the tranſlations of the ori- 
ginal returns, which are annexed in the Appendix. 

The collections of ſoup were not. long con- 
tinued, it being found to be in general of much 
too inferior a quality to be mixed with the ſoup 
made in the kitchen of the poor-houſe; but the 
collections of bread and of meat continue to this 
time, and are ſtill very productive. 

But the greateſt reſource in feeding the poor, is 
one which I am but juſt beginning to avail myſelf 
of, the uſe of potatoes. Of this ſubject, how- 
ever, I ſhall treat more. largely hereafter. 

The above-mentioned precautions uſed in mak-_ 
ing collections in kind, may perhaps appear trifling, 
and ſuperfluous ; they were nevertheleſs very neceſ- 
| fary. It was alſo found neceſſary to change all 
the poors-boxes in the churches, to*ptevent their 
being robbed : for though in thoſe which were firſt 

par” ups the. openings were not only ſmall, but 
f * ended 
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ended in a curved tube, ſo that it appeared almoſt 
impoſſible to get any of the money out of the box 
by the ſame opening by which it was put into It; 
yet means were found, by introducing into 

opening thin pieces of elaſtic woqd, covered vo 
bird lime, to rob the boxes. This was prevented 
in the new boxes, by cauſing the money to de; 
ſcend through a ſort of bag, with a hole in the 
bottom of it, or rather a flexible tube, made of 
chain-work, with iron wire, ſuſpended in the 


middle of the box. , itt 3 « #15 
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eg) for PE Want of Method in Heating tbe 
Subjeft under Cenſideration.— Of the various 
Means uſed for encouraging Induſtry among the 
Poor.—Of the internal Arrangement and the 
Government of the Houſe of Induftty,—Why 
called the Military .Work- bouſe.—Of the Man- 
ner in which the Buſineſs is carnied on there, — 
Of the various Means uſed for. preventing 
Frauds in carrying. on the Bufineſs in the di Ne- 
rent Manufattures.—Of the e State LY 
We. ManufaZures. (wt i 
Froyen all che different Men, of a well ranged 
eſtabliſhment go on together, and harmonize, 
like the parts of a piece of muſic in full ſcore, yet 

in deſcribing ſuch an eſtabliſhment, it is impoſ- 

ſible to write like the muſician, in ſcore,” and to 
make all the parts of the narrative advance | 
ther. Various movements, which, exift together, 
and which have the moſt intimate connection and 
dependence upon each other, muſt nevertheleſs be 
deſeribed ſeparately; and che greateſt care and 
attention, and frequently no ſmall ſhare of at addreſs, 
are neceſſary in the management of ſuch deſcrip- | 
tions, to render the details intelligible ; and to give 
the whole ; its full effect of order, dependence, con- 
F 2 nection, * g 


i 
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nection, and harmony. And in no caſe can theſe 
difficulties be greater, than in deſcriptions like that 
in which I am now engaged; where the number of 
the objects, and of the details, is ſo great, that it 
is difficult to determine which ſhould be attended 
to firſt; and how far it may ſafely be purſued, 
without danger of the others being too far re- 
moved from their proper . z or excluded ; or or 
forgotten. 

The various meaſures ed, "ha precautions 
taken, in arreſting the beggars,—in collecting and 
diſtributing alms,—in eſtabliſhing order and police 

among them, Ain feeding and clothing the poor, — 
and in eſtabliſhing various manufactures for giving 
them employment, are all ſubjects which deſerve, 
and require, the moſt particular explanation; yet 
| - thoſe are not the only operations which were begun 
at the ſame time, and carried on together; but they 
are ſo dependent upon each other, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to have a complete idea of the one, 
without being acquainted with the others; or of 
treating of the one, without mentioning the others 
at the ſame time.—This, therefore, muſt be my 
excuſe, if I am taxed with want of method, or of 
perſpicuity in the deſcriptions ; and this being pre- 
miſed, I ſhall proceed to give an account of the 
various details Which yet remain to be deſcribed 
relative to the operations in queſtion. 

1 have already obſerved how N it was to 
encourage, by every poſſible means, a ſpirit of 
induſtry and emulation among thoſe, who, from 
leading u life of indolence and 1 were 
to 
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to be made uſeful members of ſociety; and 1 
have mentioned ſome of the meaſures which were 
adopted for that purpoſe, It remains for me to 
| purſue this intereſting ſubje&, and to treat it, in 
all irs details, with that care and attention which 
its importance fo juſtly demands. 

Though a very generous price was paid for 
labour, in the different manufactures in which the 
poor were employed, yet that alone was not - 
enough to intereſt them ſufficiently in the occu- 
pations in which they were engaged. To excite 
their activity, and inſpire them with a true ſpirit 
of perſevering induſtry, it was neceſſary to fire 
them with emwlation; —to awaken in them a 
dormant paſſion, whoſe influence they had never 
felt the love of honeſt fame ;—an ardent deſire 
to excel ;—the love of glory; —or by what other 
more humble or pompous name this paſſion, the 
moſt noble, and moſt beneficent that. warms the 
human heart, can be diſtinguiſhed. _ __ 

To excite emulation; praiſe ; diſtinctions; re- 
wards are neceſſary ; and theſe were all employed. 
Thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ap- 
-plication, by their induſtry, by their addreſs, were 
publicly praiſed and encouraged ;——brought for- 
ward, and placed in the moſt conſpicuous fitua- 
tions; — pointed out to ſtrangers who viſited the 
eſtabliſhment ; and particularly named and pro- 
poſed as models for others to copy. A particular 
dreſs, a fort of uniform for the eſtabliſhment, 
which, though very economical, as may be ſeen 
by the ein which will be given of it in another 


F 3 place, 
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place,” was 7 "nevertheleh elegant, was provided; 
and this 4 dreſs, as it was given out gratis, and 
only beſtowed upon thoſe who particularly diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves, was ſoon looked upon as a 
very honourable' mark of approved merit, and 


| ſerved very powerfully to excite emulation among 


the competitors. I doubt whether vanity, in any 
inſtance, ever ſurveyed. itſelf with more ſelf-gratt- 
fication, than did ſome of theſe poor people when 
they firſt put on their new dreſs, How neceſſary 
is it to be acquainted with the ſecret ſprings of 
action in the human heart, to direct even the 


loweſt and moſt unfeeling claſs of mankind 1—The | 
machine is intrinſically the ſame in all ſituations 
the great ſecret is, firſt to put it in tune, before an 
attempt is made to play upon it. The jarring 


ſounds of former vibrations muſt firſt be ſtilled, 


 Otheryiſe no harmony can be produced; but when 


the inſtrument is in order, the notes cannot fail to 


anſwer to the touch of a ſkilful maſter. 
Though every thing was done that could be 


de viſed to impreſs the minds of all thoſe, old and 


"young, who frequented this eſtabliſhment, with ſuch 


* 


*ſentiments as were neceſſary in order to their becom- 


ing good and uſeful members of ſociety ; (and in 


theſe attempts I was certainly ſucceſsful; much be- 
yond my moſt ſanguine expectations; ;) yet my hopes | 
were: chiefly placed on the riſing generation. 


The children, thereſore, of the poor, were ob- 
jects. of my peculiar care and attention. To in- 
duce their parents to ſend them to the eſtabliſh- 
ment, even before 0 * od enough to do 
Tay | any 
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any kind of work, when they dd at the 
regular hours, they not only received their dinner 
gratis, but each of them was paid three creutzers 
a day for doing nothing, but merely being preſent” 
where others worked. I have already mentioned 
that theſe children, who were too young to work, 
Were placed upon ſeats built round the halls where 
other children worked. This was done in order 
to inſpire them with a deſire to do that, which 
other children, apparently more favoured, more 
 Careſſed, and more praiſed than themſelves, were 
Pefmnitted to do; and of which they were obliged 
to be idle ſpectators; and this had the deſired £2 
effect. As nothing is fo tedious to a child as 
being obliged to fit, till in the ſame place for a 
conſiderable e time, and as the work which the 
dther more favoured children were engaged in, | 


Was light and eaſy, and appeared rather amuling 
than otherwiſe, being the ſpinning of hemp and 
far, with ſmall light wheels, turned with the foot, 


theſe children, who were obliged to be ſpectators 5 
of this buſy and entertaining ſcene, became fo 8 
| uneaſy i in their ſituations, and ſo jealous of thoſe 
. who were permitted to be more active, that th 
frequently ſolicited with the greateft importunity 
to be permitted to work, and often cried moſt 
Ke pos a this * was not IE 3 
em. 
1180 fine theſe tears' were to > me, can eaſily be 
ee dr on Ae 
The joy they 0 upon ing permitted c 
geltend from their benches, and mix with the 
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tude with which they had demanded that favour. 


which they turned for ſeveral days with the foot, 
without being permitted to attempt any thing 
further. As ſoon as they were become dexterous 
in this imple operation, and habit had made it ſo 
caly and familiar to them that the foot could con- 
tinue its motion mechanically, without the aſſiſt- 

ance. of the head ;—till they could go on with 


employed upon ſomething elſe ;—till they could 
anſwer queſtions, and conyerſe freely with thoſe 
about them upon indifferent ſubjects, without in- 
\ terrupting or embarraſſing the regular motion of 
the wheel, then, and not till ary, they were fur- 


ſpin, 
"When they had arrived at a certain degree of 
dexterity in ſpinning hemp and flax, they were 


repreſented to them, and conſidered by them, as 
an honorable promotion, Upon. this occaſion they 
commonly received ſome public reward, a new 
ſhirt, a pair of ſhoes, or-perhaps the uniform of 
the eſtabliſhment, as an encouragement to them to 
| perſevere in their induſtrious habits, 

As conſtant application to any occupation for 
too great a length of time is apt to produce diſ- 
guſt, and in children might even be detrimental to 
health, beſide the hour of dinner, an hour of re- 
Jaxation from work, (from eight o'clock till nine,) 


v4 


working children below, was equal to the eue 


They were at firſt merely furniſhed with a wheel, 


thee work, even though their attention was 


niſhed with hemp or flax, and were taught to 


put to the ſpinning of wool; and this was always 


in : 
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in the Shs: and another hour, (from three 
c' clock till four,) in the afternoon, were allowed 
them; and theſe two hours were ſpent in a ſchool, 
which, for want of room elſewhere in the houſe, 
was kept in the dining-hall, where they were 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, by a 
ſchool-maſter engaged and paid for that purpoſe. 
Into this ſchool other perſons who worked in the 
houſe, of a more advanced age, were admitted, if 
they requeſted it, but few grown perſons ſeemed 
deſirous of availing themſelves of this permiſſion. 
As to the children, they had no choice in the 
matter; thoſe who belonged to the eſtabliſhment 
were obli ged to attend the ſchool regularly every 
day, morning and evening. The ſchool books, 
paper, pens, and ink, were furniſhed at the ex- 
pence of the eſtabliſhment. | 
To diſtinguiſh thoſe among the grown perſons 
that, worked in the houſe, who ſhowed the greateſt 
dexterity and induſtry in the different manufactutes 
in which they were employed, the beſt workmen 
were ſeparated from the others, and formed diſ- 
tinct claſſes, and were even aſſigned ſeparate rooms 
and apartments. This ſeparation was productive 
of many advantages for, beſide the ſpiric of emu- 
lation which it excited, and kept alive, in every 
Part of the eſtabliſhment, it afforded an oppor- | 
tunity of carrying on the different manufactures in 
a, very advantageous manner. The moſt dex- 
terous among the wool-ſpinners, for inſtance, 
were naturally employed upon the fineſt wogl, 
ſuch as was uſed in the *** of che fineſt 
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and moſt ate goods; ; and it was very i neceſ- 
- fary that theſe ſpinners ſhould be ſeparated, from 


che others, who worked upon coarſer materials; 
otherwiſe, in the manipulations of the wool, as 


particles of it are unavoidably diſperſed about in 


all directions when it is ſpun, the coarſer particles 
thus mixing with the fine would greatly injure 
the. manufature. 'It was likewiſe neceſſary; for a 


ſimilar reaſon, to ſeparate the "ſpinners who were 


employed in ſpinning wool of different colours. 


But as theſe, and many other like precautions are 
well known to all manufacturers, it is not neceſſary 
That 1 ſhoufd*idfitt upon them any farther in this 


place; nor indeed is it_necefſary that I ſhould 


enter into all the details of any of the manu- 
factures carried on in the eſtabliſhment I am de- 


ſeribing. It will be quite ſufficient, if I merely 
'enumerate them, and give a brief account of the 


menſures adopted to prevent frauds on the parts of 
 ' the workmen, and others, who were employed in 
curtying ther on. . Tf Ki 10 

In treating this ſubject it will however be neceſ- 
ary" to go back a little, and to give a more par- 
tfcular account of the internal government of 'this 
<ftabliſhment ; and firft of all I muſt obſerve, 1 5 
le government ol the Military Work- houſe, 


. iir is called, is quite diſtinet from the } edobfnmnede 


*6f* the inſtitotion for the poor ; the Wolke houfe 

Being mrely'4 manufactory, le /any other mant- 
factory, ſupported upon its, own private. capital; 
Leith Upiral has no <6nnei8n" 


BOY fun teſtined for” the poor. lt is undet he 
a ſole 


ese 


whatever: 5 a 
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ſole direction of its o-] n particular governors and 
overſeers, and is carried on at the ſole riſk of the 
owner. The inſtitution for the poor, on the other 
hand, is merely an inſtitution of charity, joined to 
a general direction of the police, as. far as it relates 
to paupers. The committee, or deputation,": as it, 


is called, which is at the head of this inſtitutian, 
has che ſole direction of all funds deſtined: far tee 


relief of the poor in Munich, and the diſtribution 
of alms. This deputation has like wiſe the direc- 
tion of the kitchen and bake-houſe, which are 
eſtabliſhed in the Military Work-houſe, and of 
the details relative to the feeding of the poor; for. 


it is from the funds deſtined for the relief ofthe . 
Poor that theſe expences are defrayed: the depu- 


tation is alſo in connection with the Mifitary 
Work-houſe relative to the clothing of the poor 
and the diſtribution of rewards to thoſe of. them 


who particularly diſtinguiſned themſelves by their 5 
good behaviour and their induſtry, but this is 


merely a mercantile correſpondence. The 2 
tation has no right to interfere in any way whatever - - 
in the internal management of this eſtabliſnment. 


conſidered as a manufactory. In this reſpect its 


to all intents and purpoſes a perſectly diſtinct and 
independent eſtabliſnment.— But notwithſtanding 


this, the two eſtabliſhments are ſo dependent on 


each other in many reſpects that neither of them 
could well ſubſiſt alone 
The Military Work- houſe being principally 


dedgned as a manufatory for "_— the army, 1 
181: 5 556 118 1 
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its capital, which! at firſt conſiſted in about I $0,000 
florins, bur which has ſince increaſed to above 
| 250,000 florins, was advanced by the military 
_ cheſt, —and hence it is, that it was called the 
Military Work-houſe, and put under the direction be 
+ of the council of war. | 
For the internal management of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, a ſpecial commiſſion was named, conſiſting. 
of, one counſellor of war, of the department 
of military economy, or of the clothing of the 
army; one captain, which laſt is inſpector of the 
houfe, and has apartments in it, where he lodges; 
and the COB b of the magazine of military 
n | 
Theſe e e who have the magazine 
of military clothing at: the ſame time under their 
direction, have, under my immediate ſuperinten- 
dence, the ſole government and direction of this 
eſtabliſhment ;—of all the inferior officers; ſervants; 
manufacturers; and workmen, belonging to it; 
and of all mercantile operations; contracts; pur- 
chaſes; ſales, &c. And it is with theſe com- 
miſſioners that the regiments correſpond, in order 
to be furniſhed with clothing, and other neceſſaries, 
and into their hands they pay the amount of the 
different articles received. 
, - » The caſh belonging to this eſtabliſhment is 
. placed in a cheſt furniſhed with three ſeparate 
locks, of one of which each of the commiſſioners 
keeps the key, and all theſe commiſſioners are 
Jointhy, and ſevetally, anſwerable ogg the contents 
af the cheſt, 
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Theſe commiſſioners hold their ſeſſions regularly 
twice a week, or oſtener if circumſtances require it, 
in a room in the Military Work-houſe deſtined 
for that purpoſe, where the correſpondence, and all 
accounts and documents belonging to the efta- 
bliſhment, and other records, are kept; and 
where the ſecretary of the commiſſion conſtantly 
attends. 
When very large contracts are made for the pur- 

chaſe of raw materials, particularly when they are 
made' with foreigners, the conditions are firſt ſub- 
mitted by the commiſſioners to the council of wat 
for their approbation; but in all concerns of leſs 
moment, and particularly in all the current buſi- 
neſs of the eſtabliſhment;—in the ordinary pur- 
chaſes; ſales; and other mercantile tranſactions; 
the commiſſioners act by their own immediate au- 
thority: but all the tranſactions of the commiſ- 
ſioners being entered regularly in their journals, 
and the moſt particular account of all ſales, and 
purchaſes, and other receipts and expenditures 
beings kept; and inventories being taken every 
year, of all raw materials; manufactures upon 
hand; and other effects, belonging to the eſtabliſn- 
ment; and an annual account of profit and Jols, 
regularly made out; all peculation, and other 
abuſes, are moſt effectually prevented. 

The ſteward, or ſtore-keeper of raw materials, 
as he is called, has the care of all raw materials and 
of all finiſhed Wand ue Gee for private ſale. 
The former are kept in magazines, or ſtore· rooms, 
of which he alone has the keys. the latter are 
8 kept 


are mentioned. 
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kept in rooins- ſet apart as a ſtore, or ſhop, where 


they are expoſed for public. inſpection; and ſale. 
To prevent abuſes in the ſale of theſe manu- 
factures, their prices, which are determined upon 


a calculation of what they coſt, and a certain per 
— added for the profits of the N are marked 


upon the goods, and are never altered; and a 


regular account is kept of all, even of the moſt 
inconſiderable articles, in which not only the com- 
modity, with its quality, quantity, and price, are 
ſpecified; but the name of the purchaſer, and the 
day of the Month when the purchaſe was Or 


Toe 
w 6 


All articles of clothing deſtined for pr army 


| which are. made. up in the houſe,” as well as all 
goods in the piece, deſtined for military clothing, | 


are lodged in the military magazine, which is 
ſituated at ſome diſtance from the Military Work- 


houſe; and is under the care and 8 8 9 of the 


Military ſtore-keeper. 


From this Military Mee which may be 
_ conſidered as an appendix to the Military Work- 


houſe, and is in fact under the ſame direction, the 
regiments are ſupplied with every article of their 


clothing. But in order that the army accounts 
may, be more ſimple, and more eaſily checked, 


and that the total annual expence of e each regiment 
may. be more readily aſcertained, the regiments 
pay, a , At certain fixed prices, for all the articles they 
receive from the Military Magazine, and char 15 


. ſuch expenditures in the annual account which 


they ſend i in to the War Office. 
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. Hhe order obſervgd with regard; to the N © 9 
of the raw. materials, by the ſtore-keeper or ſteward "9 
of the, Military, Work-houſe. to. thoſe W * 
manufacturing, them, i is as follows: "0 5 
In the DW of wool, for. inſtance, he "<2 
| delivers to maſter-clothier a certain, quantity, | 
commonly pounds of wool, of a certain 
quality and deſcription; taken from. a certain * 
diviſion, or bin, in the Magazine; bearing a cer * 
tain number; in order to its being ſorted. And 5 4 
as a regiſter is kept of the wool that is put into 
| theſe bins from. time to time, and, as the lots of 
wool are always, kept ſeparate, it is perfe&tly eaſy 
at any time to determine when, and where, and 
from whom, the wool delivered, to the ſofter was 
purchaſed; and, what | „was pai for. i it; and conſe- 
quently, to trace the vol from the Hock, where 1 it 
was grown, to the cloth into which, it was formed; 
and even to the perſon who wore it. And fimil; 
arrangements were adopted with regard to. all 3 
other raw materials uſed in the various mo: | 
fact R : 


x 4 
N 


N he 4 — ariſing from this arrangement 
| "are to0 obvious to require being particularly 
tioned, It not only preyents numberlels abuſes £ : 

on the patt of thoſe employed in dhe various = 
manufactures, but affords a ready method o of Gd. 3 
ing any frauds on the part of thoſe 0 2 the 

Xe 2 materials are purchaſed. + a 

he wool received by. the 'maſter:lothier 2 8 

"bing. delivered to the wool- ſorters to be ſor | 


| "Da: 0 prevent frauds on the * of the e 
* 
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not only all the wool-ſorters work in the fame 


room, under the immediate inſpection of the 


maſter wool-forter, but a certain quantity of each 
lot of wool being ſorted in the preſence of forme 
one of the public officers belonging to the houſe, 


it is ſeen by the experiment how . per cent. 


is loſt by the ſeparation of dirt and in ſorting, 
and the quantity of ſorted wool of the different 
qualities, which the ſorter is obliged to delivet for 
each hundred pounds weight o wool received 
from the Magazine, is from hence determined. 
The great ſecret of the woollen manufactory is 
in the ſorting of the wool, and if this is not par- 


ticularly attended to; that is to ſay, if the different 
Kinds of wool of various qualities which each 
fleece naturally contains, are not carefully ſepa- 


tated; and if each kind of wool is not employed 
for that purpoſe, and for that alone, for which It is 
beſt calculated, no woollen ee can poli- 
bly ſubſiſt with advantage. 

Fach fleece is commonly ſeparated into five or 


ſix different parcels of wool, of different qualities, 


by the ſorters in the Military Work-houſe; and of 
_ theſe parcels, ſome are employed for warp; — 


others for woof ;—others for combing ; and that 
which is very coarſe and indifferent, for coarſe 


mittens for the peaſants ;—for the liſts of broad 
cloths, &c. © 

The wool, when ſotted, is delivered back by the 

| maſter-dlothier to the ſteward, who now places it 
in the ſorted- tool magazine, where it is kept in 


ſeparate bins, according to irs different qualities | 


and 
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and deſtinarions, till it 1s — due! to be 
manufactured. As thefe bins are all numbered, 
and as the qualiry and deſtination of the wool 


which is lodged in each bin is always the fame, 


it is ſufficient in deſeribing the wool afterwards as 
it paſſes thro the hands of the different manu- 
facturers, n to mention its number; that is to 
ſay, the number of the bin in g de e 
wean from which it was taken,” 
As u More particular account of theſe various 
manipulation, and the means uſed to prevent 
frauds; may not only be intereſting to all who 
are vurious in theſe matters, but may alſo be of 
real uſe to ſuch as may engage in! ſimilar” under- 
rakings, I. mal take the liberty” to enlarge a lth 
* this fubſect. | 

From the magazine of forted * the eſe. 
clochier receives this forted wool again, in order 
to its being wolfet; preafed, carded, and ſpun, 
under his inſpection, and then delivered into the 


dore-wom 6f woollen yam. As woollen yam he 


receives” it again, and delivers it to the cloth- 
weayer. T he cloth-weaver returns it in cloth to 
the ſteward. The ſteward delivers it to" the 
Fuller; Ihe fuller to the clorh-ſhearer the cloth - 

ſhearer to the cloth: preſſer ;—and the cloth- preſſer 
to the ſteward; and by this laſt it is delivered into 
the Military Magazine, if deſtined for the atmy ; * 
if not, it is placed in the thep* for fale.” "Fla 

mater. bone is anſwerable for all the ſorted wobl 
ie tecrives, till he delivers it to the cletk of the 


e kamen, and all his accounts are ſetiicd | 


0 | with 
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with * Reward once a week. The clerk of the 


ſpinners is anſwerable for the carded and combed 
wool he receives from the maſter-clothier, till it is 


delivered in yarn in the ſtore-room; and his ac- 
counts are likewiſe ſettled with the maſter-clothier, 

and with the clerk of the ſtore-roo who is called 
the clerk of the control, once a wee the ſpinners 
wages are paid by the clerk of the control, upon 
the ſpin-ticket, ſigned by. the clerk of the ſpin- 
ners; in which ticket, the quantity, and quality of 
the yarn ſpun being ſpecified, together with the 


name of the ſpinner, the weekly delivery of yarn by 


the clerk of the ſpinners into the ſtore-room, 
muſt anſwer to the ſpin-tickets received and paid 


by the clerk of the control. More effectually to 


prevent frauds, each delivery of yarn to the clerk 
of the ſpinners is bound up in a ſeparate bundle, to 
which is attached an abſtract of the ſpin- ticket, in 
which abſtract is ſpecified, the name of the ſpinner ; 
the date of the delivery; the number of the ſpin- 
ticket; and the quantity and quality of the yarn. 
This arrangement not only facilitates the ſettlement 
of the weekly accounts between the clerk of the 
ſpinners and the clerk of the control, when the 
former makes his weekly delivery of yarn into the 
ſtore-room, but renders it eaſy alſo to detect any 
8 frauds committed by the ſpinners. —- 
The wages of the ſpinners are regulated by the 
fineneſs of the yarn ; that is, by the number of 
 ſkains, or rather knots, which they ſpin from the 
pound of wool. Each knot is compoſed of 100 


5 We, and each thread, or turn of the reel, 


8.5 538.8 — . eren 
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is two Bavarian yards in length; and to prevent 
frauds in reeling, clock-reels, proved and ſealed, 
are furniſhed by the eſtabliſhment to all the ſpin- 
ners. It is poſſible, however, notwithſtanding this 
ution, for the ſpinners to commit frauds, by 
binding up containing a ſmaller number of 
threads than, 100.—Irt is true they have little tempt - 
ation to do fo, for as their wages are in fact paid 
by the weight of the yarn delivered, and the num 
ber of knots ſerving merely to determine the price 
by the pound which they have a right to receive, 
any advantages they can derive from frauds com- 
mitted in reeling are very -trifling indeed. But 
trifling as they are, ſuch frauds would no doubt 
ſometimes be committed, were it not known that 
it is abſolutely impoſſible for them to rn detec- 
tion. | | RI 
Not only the clerk of the ſpinners examines the 
yarn when he receives it, and counts the threads in 
any of the knots which appear to be too ſmall, but 


the name of the ſpinner, with a note of the quan- 


tity of knots, accompanies the yarn into the ſtore- 
room, as was before obſerved, and from thence to 
the ſpooler, by whom it is wound off; any frauds 
committed in reeling cannot fail to be brought 
home to the ſpinner, 

The e ef entcd walidiilount: war. 
ſpinners, though they are called pounds, are not 
exact pounds. They contain each as much more 
than a pound, as is neceſſary, allowing for waſtage 
in ſpinning, in order that the yarn when ſpun may 
ee If the yarn is found to be want- 

he Es ing 
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Ing in weight, a proportional deduction is made 
_ from the wages of the ſpinner; which deduction, 
to prevent frauds, amounts to a trifle more than 
| the value of the yarn which is wanting. 

" Frauds in weaving are prevented by an 


the yarn to the weavers by weigh and receiving 
the cloth by weight from the loom. 


In the 
other operations of the manufactures, ſuch as full - 
ing, ſhearing, preſſing, &c. no — ae to be 
apprehended. 

Similar precautions are taken to prevent frauds 
in the linen, cotton, and other manufactures 
carried on in the houſe; and fo effectual are the 


means adopted, that during more than five years 


fince the eſtabliſhment was inſtituted, no one fraud 
of the leaſt conſequetire has been diſcovered; the 
evident impoſſibility of eſcaping detection in thoſe 
practices, having prevented the attempt. | 
Though the above-mentioned details may be 
ſufficient to give ſome idea of the general order 
| which reigns in every part of this extenſive eſta- 
bliſhment ; yet, as ſucceſs in an undertaking of this 
kind depends effentially on carrying on the buſi- 
neſs in all its various branches in the moſt me- 
thodical manner, and rendering one operation a 
check upon the other, as well as in making the per- 
ſons employed abſolutely reſponſible for all frauds 
and neglects committed in their various depart- 
ments, I ſhall either add in the Appendix, or pub- 
liſh ſeparately, a full account of the internal details 


of the various trades and manufactures eartied on 


ONT Ian and copies of all the 
: different 
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different tickets, returns, tables, accounts, &c. 
made uſe of in um mann 
etſtabliſnment. 

Though theſe accounts wil makes. this — 
more voluminous than I could baye wiſhed, yet, 
as ſuch details can hardly fail to be very uſeful to 
thoſe, who, either upon a larger or ſmaller ſcale, 
may engage in dwilar undertakings, hape deter- 
mined to publiſh them. 

To ſhow. that the regulations obſeryed j in carry- 
ing on the various trades and manufattures in the 
Military Work-houſe are good, it will, I flatter 
myſelf, be quite ſufficient to refer to the flouriſh, 
ing ſtate of the eſtabliſhment ;—to its growing re- 
putation ;—to its extenſive connections, which 
reach even to foreign countries to the punctua- 
lity wich which all its engagements are fulfilled ; —- 
to its unimpeached credit ;—and to its growing 
wealth. 5 

Norwichſtanding all che diſadvantages under | 
whioh it laboured in its infant ſtate, the net profits 
ariſing from it during the fix years it has exifted, 
amount to above 100, ooo florins, aſter the ex- 
pences of every kind, ſalaries, wages, repairs, &c. 
have been deducted; and the buſineſs is ſo much in- 
creaſed of late, in conſequence of the augmentation 
of the demands of clothing for the troops, that the 
amount of the orders received and executed the 

laſt year, nm 

of fi 

It may be proper to obſerve, that, bs ale 
army of the Elector, but only the fiſteen Bavarian 

| G 3 regi- 
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regiments, are furniſhed with clothing from the 
Military Work-houſe at Munich. The troops of 
the Palatinate, and thoſe of the Duchies of Juliers 
and Bergen, receive their clothing from a ſimilar 
eſtabliſhment at Manheim. 

The Military Work-houſe at Manheim was 
indeed erected ſeveral months before that at Mu- 
nich; but as it is not immediately connected with 
any inſtitution for the poor, —as the poor are not 
fed in it, - and as it was my firſt attempt, or 
coup defſai,—it is, in many reſpects, inferior in its 


internal arrangements to that at Munich. I have 


therefore choſen this laſt for the ſubject of my 
deſcriptions; and would propoſe it as a model for 
imitation, in preference to the other, 

As both theſe eſtabliſhments owe their ens 
to myſelf, and as they both remain under my im- 
mediate ſuperintendence, it may very naturally be 
aſked, why that at Manheim has not been put 


upon the ſame footing with that at Munich? 


| My anſwer to this queſtion would be, that a va- 
riety of circumſtances, too foreign to my preſent 
ſubje& to be explained here, prevented the eſta- 
bliſnment of the Military Work-hauſe at Man- 
heim being carried to that ene xfx which I could 
have wiſhed. - 

But it is time that 1 ſhould return to the-pce 


of Munich; for whoſe comfort and happineſs I 


laboured with ſo much pleaſure, and whoſe hiſtory 
will ever remain by far the moſt PW rs 
ub Oe 


. 
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4 farther 1 of „. Poor als were 8 
together in tbe Houſe of Induſtry :— And of the 
_ « intereſting Change which was produced in their. 
| Manners and Diſpoſitions.—V arious Proofs that 
' the Means uſed for making them 1 _ 
fertable, and bappy, were Juceef 1 55 p 
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1 * We of theſe poor 8 when | 
they were firſt taken from the ſtreets as beg- 
gars, and put to work, may eaſily be conceived ; 
but the facility with which they acquired addreſs 
in the various manufactures in which they were 
employed, was very remarkable, and much en- 
ceeded my expectation. But what was quite ſur- 
prizing, and at the ſame time intereſting in the 
higheſt degree, was the apparent and rapid change 
which was produced in their manners, —in their 
general behaviour, and even in the very air of 
their countenances, upon being a little accuſtomed 
to their new ſituations. The kind uſage they met 
with, and the comforts they enjoyed, ſeemed to have 
ſofrened their hearts, and awakened in them, ſenti- 
ments as new and ſurpriſing to themſelves, as they 
were intereſting to thoſe about them. The me- 
lancholy gloom of miſery, and air of uneaſinefs 
and embarraſſment, diſappeared by little and little 
* thoir countenances, and were ſucceeded by a 
G 4 timid 
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timid dawn of cheerfulneſs, rendered moſt exquiſitely 


intereſting by a certain mixture of ſilent gratitude; 


which no language can deſcribe, 
In the infancy. H this. eſtabliſu ment, when theſe 
poor creatures were firſt brought together, I uſed 


; very; frequently to viſit them, to ſpeak kindly ta. 


them, and to eneourage them Hund L ſeldom 
paſſed through the, halls where they were at work, 
withaut beirig.a witneſs. to the moſt movipg ſœenes. 
Objects, formerly. he moſt miſerablę and wrerched, 
whom I had ſpen for Wert ak, beggars. in the 


ſtreets ;—young women, perhaps the unhappy . 


victims of ſeductiqn, having loßb their reputation. 


and. being turned, a-drife ig, the world, A ce 


friend and withous.'a homes were reduced. to 


neceflity of. begging, to ſu ſuſtain, a, mit ſerahle exi oY * 


ence,, now regagnized me. as their benefaftor ;, 5 
with tears, dropping faſt, from their checks, cone, 
tinued. their work in the myſt, expreſſive lence, 
If they were aſked,  whaz, the, matter, yas, with 
them? their anſwer was, (“ nichtz Jos, nothing; 


accompanied by a lock of ende Ft 


gratitude, ſo. exquiſitely touch 5 as frequently 
to, draw, pars. from the myſt ipſenſible af te by-, 


lers. i * uit - #1 13-0 1 


„ poſſible to be miſtaken, wich reſpect 


tothe real ate: of the minds of theſe poor people: 
deeply affected with the kindneſs, ſheyn them j—, 
and that their hearts were really ſoftened, appeared, 
not only from their unaffected expreſſions of gra- 
at hut alſo from the 2 of their affec- 
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tionate regard for thoſe who; were dear to them, 
In ſhort, never did I witneſs ſuch affecting ſcenes. 
-as/ paſſed between ſome. of Wan poor en and 
their children. Peas 
ſeparated. from the grown I. This was t the 
caſe at firſt; but as ſoon as order was thoroug hly. 
eſtabliſhed. in every part of the houſe, and the, 
poor people had acquired a certain. degree. of ad- 
dreſs in their work, and evidently took pleaſure i in 
it, as many of thoſe. Who had children expreſſed. 
an carneſt deſire to have them near them, permiſ. 
ſion was granted for that purpoſe; and the ſpi nuing 
halls, by degrees, were filled with the m inte- 
reſting little groups of induſtrious families, who. 
vied Vith each other in induſtry and addreſs ;; and, 
who diſplayed a ferne, at once the moſt buſy and 
the moſt cheerful. that can be imagined. | | 

. An, induſtrious: family i is ever a pleaſing object; 
but there, way, ſomething peculiarly intereſting and 
affecting in the groups of theſe poor people. 
Whether it was, that thoſe who. ſaw them com- 
pared their preſent ſituation with the ſtate of 
miſery and wretchedneſs from which they had | 
been taken; or the joy and exultation which were 
expreſſed i in the countenances of the poor parents in 
contemplating their children all buſily employed 
about them —or the air of ſelf· ſatisfaction which 
ttheſe little urchins put on, at the conſciouſneſs of 
their own dexterity, while they purſued their work 
may e * upon being obſerved, that 

. rendered 
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rendered the ſcene ſo ſingularly intereſting, I know | 
not; but certain it is, that few ſtrangers who 
viſited the eſtabliſhment, came out of theſe n | 
without being much affected. | | 

Many humane and well-diſpoſed perſons are 
often with-held from giving alins, on account of 
the bad character of beggars in general; but this 
circumſtance, though it ought undoubtedly to be 
taken into conſideration in determining the mode 
of adminiſtering our charitable aſſiſtance, ſhould 
certainly not prevent our interefting ourſelves in 

' + the fate of theſe unhappy beings. On the con- 
trary, it ought to be an additional incitement to us 

to relieve them; for nothing is more certain, 

chi that their crimes are very often the ebe, 

not the cauſes of their miſery; and when this is the 

_ cafe, by removing the cauſe, the effects will ceaſe. 

Nothing is more extraordinary and unaccount- 
able, than the inconſiſtency of mankind in every 
thing, even in the praftice of that divine virtue 
benevolence ; and moſt of our miſtakes ariſe more 
from indolence and from inattention, than from 
any thing elſe. The buſy part of mankind are too 
intent upon their own private purfuirs ; and thoſe 
who have leiſure, are too averſe to giving them- 
ſelves trouble, to inveſtigate a ſubject but too 
generally conſidered as tirefome and unintereſt- 
ing. But if it be true, that we are really happy 
only in proportion as we ought to be fo ;—that is, 
in proportion as we are inſtrumental in promoting 


the happineſs of ones no ſtudy furely can be fo 
intereſting, 
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intereſting, as that which teaches us how moſt effec- 
tually to contribute to the well-being of our fellow- 
Creatures. 4 tent eie 

If love be blind, ſelf-love is certainly very ſhort- 
ſighted; and without the affiſtance of reaſon and 
ee ee 0/090 Gans 1.098 JOE fot: 
Pn; 

Thoſe who take pleaſure i in depreciating all the 

ſocial virtues, have repreſented pity as a mere 
ſelfiſh '\ paſſion ; and there are ſome circumſtances 
which appear to juſtify this opinion. It is cer- 
tain, that the misfortunes of others affect us, not 
in proportion to their greatneſs, but in proportion 
to their nearneſs to ourſelves; or to the chances 
that they may reach us in our turns. A rich man 
is infinitely more affected at the misfortune of his 
neighbour, who, by the failure of a banker, wigh 
whom he had truſted the greater part of his for- 
tune by an unlucky run at play, or by other 
loſſes, is reduced from a ſtate of affluence, to the 
neceſſity of laying down his carriage; leaving 
the town; and retiring into the country upon a 
few hundreds a-year ;—than by the total ruin of the 
induſtrious tradeſman over the way, who is dragged 
to priſon, and his numerous family of young and 
helpleſs children left to ſtarve. 
- But however ſelfiſh pity may be, benevolence 
certainly ſprings from a more noble origin. It is 
a good-natured, generous ſentiment, which does 
not require being put to the torture in order to be 
ſtimulated to action. And it is this ſentiment, 
not ric, or e, which I would wiſh to 
excite. 
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excite.. rio always attended with pain ; and if 
our ſufferings at being witneſſes of the diſtreſſes 
of others, ſometimes force us, to relieve them, 
we can neither have much merit, nor any laſting 
ſatisfaction, from ſuch involuntary acts of charity ; 
but the enjoyments which - reſult from acts of 
genuine benevolence are as laſting as they are 
exquiſitely ''delightful ; and the more they are 
analized and contemplated, the more they con- 
tribute to that inward peace of mind and ſelf- 
approbation, which alone conſtitute real happineſs. 
This is the “ ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the 
« heart · felt joy, which is virtue's prize. 
To induce mankind to engage in any enter- 
prize, it is neceſſary, firft, to ſhow that ſucceſs will 
be attended with real advantage; and ſecondly, 
that it may be obtained without much difficulty. 
The rewards attendant upon acts of benevolence 
have ſo often been defcribed and celebrated, in 
evefy country and in every language, that it would 
be preſumption in me to ſuppoſe I could add any 
thing new upon a ſubject already diſeuſſed by the 
greateſt maſters of rhetoric, and embelliſned with 
all the irreſiſtible charms of eloquence ; but as 
examples of ſucceſs are ſometimes more efficacious 
in ſtimulating mankind to action, than the moſt 
ſplendid reaſonings and admonitions, it is upon 
my ſucceſ in the enterprize of which I have un- 
dertaken to give an account, that my hopes of en- 
gaging others to follow ſuch an example are chiefly 
founded; and hence it is, that I ſo oſten return to 
that part of my fubjeQ, and inſiſt with ſo much 
10 | peiteverance 
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perſeverance upon the pleaſure which this ſucceſs 
afforded me. I am aware that I expoſe myſelf to 
being ſuſpected of oſtentation, particularly by 
thoſe who are not able to enter fully into my 
fituation; but neither this, nor any other conſi- 
deration, ſhall prevent me from treating the ſub- 
in ſuch a manner as may appear beſt adapted 

to render my labours of public utility. 
Why ſhould I not mention even the marks of 
affectionate regard and reſpect which I received 
from the poor people for whoſe happineſs I inte- 
reſted myſelf, and the teſtimonies, of the public 
eſteem with which I was honored? —Will it be 
reckoned vanity, if 1 mention the concern which 
the Poor of Munich expreſſed in ſo affecting a 
manner when I was dangerouſly ill?—that they 
went publicly in a body in proceſſion to the cathe- - 
dtal church, where they had divine ſervice per- 
formed, and put up public prayers for my reco- 
very? — that four years afterwards, on hearing that 
I was again dangerouſly ill at Naples, of their owh 
accord they ſet apart an hour each evening, after 
they had finiſhed their work in the WG Wark- 

houſe, to pray for me? | 

Will it be thought improper to a the 
afſeRing reception I met with with from them, at 
my firſt viſit to the Military Work-houſe upon my 
return to Munich laſt ſummer, after an abſence of 
fifteen months; a ſcene which drew tears from 
all who were preſent? and muſt I refuſe my- 
ſelf the ſatisfaction of deſcribing the fete I gave 
them in n in the Engliſh Garden, at which 
1809 
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1800 poor people of all ages, and above 30,000 of 
the inhabitants of Munich, aſſiſted? and all this 
pleaſure I muſt forego, merely that I may not be 
thought vain and oſtentatious? Be it ſo then ;— 
but 1 would juſt beg leave to call the reader's 
attention to my feelings upon the occaſion; and 
then let him aſk himſelf, if any earthly reward can 
poſſibly be ſuppoſed greater; any enjoyments more 


complete, than thoſe I received. Let him figure 


to himſelf, if he can, my ſituation, ſick in bed, 
worn out by intenſe application, and dying, as 
every body thought, a martyr in the cauſe to which 
I had devoted myſelf;—let him imagine, I fay, 
my feelings, upon hearing the confuſed noiſe of 
the prayers of a multitude of people, who were 
paſſing by in the ſtreets, upon being told, that it 
was the Poor of Munich, many hundreds in 
number, who were going in proceſſion to the 
church to put up public prayers for me!—for a 
private perſon !—a ſtranger !—a proteſtant!—I be- 
lieve it is the firſt inſtance of the kind that ever 
happened; —and I dare venture to affirm that no 
proof could well be ſtronger than this, that the 
meaſures adopted for ,making theſe poor people 
happy, were really ſucceſsful;—and let it be re- 
membered, that this fact is what I am moſt anxious 
to mate appear, IN THE CLEAREST AND MOST. 
SATISFACTORY MANNER, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Means uſed for the Relief of thoſe poor Per- 


ns who were not Beggars. —Of the large Sums 


of Money diſtributed to the Poor in Alms.=Of 
the Means uſed for rendering thoſe who received 
Alms induftrious.—Of the general Utility of the 
Houſe of Induſtry to the Poor, and the diftreſſed 
of all Denominations,-Of Public Kitchens for 
feeding the Poor, united with Eftabliſhments for 
giving them Employment, and of the great 
Advantages which would be derived from form- 
ing them in every Pariſh.-Of the Manner in 
which the Poor of Munich are lodged, 


1 giving an account of the Poor of Munich, I 
have hitherto confined myſelf chiefly to one 
claſs of them—the beggars; but I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to mention briefly the meaſures which were 
adopted to relieve others who never were beggars, 
from thoſe diſtreſſes and difficulties in which po- 


verty and the inability to provide the neceſſaries of 


life had involved them. | 
An eſtabliſhment for the Poor ſhould not only 
provide for the relief and ſupport of thoſe who are 


moſt forward and clamorous in calling out for 
aſſiſtance; —humanity and juſtice. require that pe- 


culiar 
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culiar attention ſhould be paid to thoſe who are 
baſhful and ſilent. To thoſe who, in addition to 
all the diſtreſſes ariſing from poverty and want, 
feel what is ſtill more inſupportable, the ſhame and 
mortifying degradation attached to their unfortu- 
nate and hopeleſs ſituation. 
All thoſe who ſtood in need of alliſtance, were 
invited and encouraged to make known their wants 
to the committee placed at the head of the inſtitu- 
tion; and in no caſe was the neceſſary aſſiſtance 
ever refuſed. —That this relief was generouſly. be- 
\ ſtowed, will not be doubted by thoſe who are in- 
formed, that the ſums diſtributed in alms in ready 
money to the Poor of Munich in five years, exclu- 
ſive of the expences incurred in- feeding .and 
clothing them, amounted to above. {wo hundred 
thouſand florins.. 

But the ſums of money 4iſtributed among the 
Poor in alms was not the only, and perhaps not the 
moſt important aſſiſtance that was given them. 
They were taught and encouraged to be induſ- 
trious; and they probably derived more eſſential 
advantages from the fruits of their induſtry, than 
from all the charitable donations they received. 
All who were able to earn any thing by their 
labour, were furniſhed with work, and effectunl 
meaſures taken to excite them to be induſ- 
trious.—In fixing the amount of the ſums in 
money, which they receive weekly upon ſtated 
days, care was always taken to find out how 
much the perſon applying for relief was in a con- 

dition to earn, and only juſt ſo much was granted, a 
as, 
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as, when added to theſe earnings, would be ſuffi- 
cient to provide the neceſſaries of life, or ſuch o 
them as were not otherwiſe furniſhed by the anſti- 
tution.— But even this precaution would not alone 
have been ſufficient to have obliged thoſe who were 
diſpoſed to be idle, to become induſtrious; for with 
the affiſtance of the ſmall allowances which were 
granted, they might have found means, by ſtealing, 
or other fraudulent practices, to have ſubſiſted _ 
without working, and the ſums allowed them 
would only have ſerved as an encouragement to 
idleneſs.— This evil, which is always much to be 
apprehended in eſtabliſhments for the Poor, and 
which is always moſt fatal in its conſequences, is 
effectually prevented by the following ſimple. ar- 
' rangement :—A long and narrow. ſlip of paper, 
upon which is printed, between parallel lines, in 
two or more columns, all the- weeks in the year, 
or rather the month, and the day of the month, 
when each week begins, is, in the beginning of 
every year, given to each poor perſon entitled to 
receive alms; and the name of the perſon, with the 
number his name bears in the general liſt of the 
Poor; — the weekly ſum granted to him, and the 
ſum he is able to earn weekly by labour, are 
entered in writing at the head of this liſt of the. 
* weeks, —This paper, which muſt always be pro- 
duced by the poor perſon as often as he applies for 
his weekly allowance of alms, ſerves to ſhew 
whether he has or has not fulfilled the conditions 
upon which the allowance was granted him; 
that is to ſay, whether he has been induſ- 


H trious, 
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trious, and has earned by his labour, and received, 
the ſum he ought to earn weekly.— This fact 
is aſcertained in the following manner: when the 
poor perſon frequents the houſe of induſtry regu- 
larly, or when he works at home and delivers regu- 
larly, at the end of every week, the produce of the 
labour he is expected to perform; when he has 
thus fulfilled the conditions impoſed on him, the 
column, or rather parallel, in his paper, which 

may be called his certificate of induſtry anſwering 
to the week in queſtion, is marked with a ſtamp, 
kept for that purpoſe at the Military Work- houſe; 
or, if he ſhould be prevented by illneſs, or any 
other accident, from fulfilling thoſe eonditions, in 
that caſe, inſtead of the ſtamp, the week muſt be 
marked by the ſignature of the commiſſary of the 
diftrift to which the poor perſon belongs.— But, 
if the certificate be not marked, either by the 
ſtamp of the houſe of induſtry, or by the ſignature 
of the commiſſary of the diſtrict, the allowance for 
the week in queſtion is not ifſued, 

It is eaſy to be imagined how effectually this 
arrangement muſt operate as a check to idleneſs. 
But, not ſatisfied with diſcouraging and puniſhing 
idleneſs, we have endeavoured, by all the means in 
our power, and more eſpecially by rewards and 
_ honorable diſtinctions of every kind, to encourage 

extraordinary exertions of induſtry, Such of the 
Poor who earn more in the week than the ſum in- 
poſed on them, are rewarded by extraordinary pre- 
ſents, in money, or in ſome uſeful and valuable 


article of clothing; elſe they are * remem- 
bered 
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bered at the next public diſtribution of money, 
which is made twite a year to the Poor, to aſſiſt 
them in paying their houſe- rent: aud ſo far is this 
from being made a pretext for diminiſhing their 
weekly allowance of alms, that it is rather conſidered 
as a reaſon for augmenting them: 

There are great numbers of perſons, of various 
deſcriptions, in all places, and particularly in 
great towns, who, though they find means juſt to 
ſupport life, and have too much feeling ever to 
ſubmit to the diſgrace of becoming a burthen upon 
the public, are yet very unhappy, and conſequent- 
ly objects highly deſerving of the commiſeration 
and friendly aid of the humane and generous.— 
It is hardly poſſible to imagine a ſituation more 
truly deplorable, than that of a perſon born to 
better proſpects, reduced by unmerited misfortunes 
to poverty, and doomed to paſs his whole life in one 
continued and hopeleſs ſtruggle with want, ſhame, 
and deſpair, 

Any relief which it is poſlible to afford to 
diſtreſs that appears under this reſpectable and 
moſt intereſting form, ought ſurely never to be 
with-held, —But the greateſt care and precaution 
are neceſſary in giving aſſiſtance to thoſe who have 
been rendered irritable and ſuſpicious by misfor- 
tunes, and who have too much honeſt pride not to 
feel themſelves degraded by accepting an obligazon 
they never can hope to repay... 

| The eſtabliſhment of the houſe of induſtry at 
Munich has been a means of affording very efſen= 
tial relief to many diſtreſſed families, and ſingle 


HM 2 perſons 
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perſons in indigent circumſtances, who, otherwiſe, 
moſt probably never would have received any 
aſſiſtance.—Many perſons of diſtinguiſhed birth, 
and particularly widows and unmarried ladies with 
very ſmall fortunes, frequently ſend privately to 
this houſe for raw materials,—flax or wool;— 
which they ſpin, and return in yarn, —linen for 
ſoldiers ſhirts, which they make up, &c. and re- 


ceive in money, commonly through the hands of 


a. maid - ſervant, who is employed as a meſſenger 
vpon theſe occaſions, the amount of the wages at 
the ordinary price paid by the EY: for the 
labour performed. 

Many a common ſoldier in the Eletor' s ſer- 
vice, wears ſnirts made up privately by the deli- 
cate hands of perſons who were never ſeen publicly 
to be employed in ſuch coarſe work; and many 
a comfortable meal has been made in the town 
of Munich in private, by perſons accuſtomed to 
more ſumptuous fare, upon the ſoup deſtined for 
the Poor, and* furniſhed gratis from the public 
kitchen of the houſe of induſtry. Many others 
who ſtand in need of aſſiſtance will, in time, I 
hope, get the better of their pride, and avail chem- 
felves of theſe advantages. - 

To render this eſtabliſhment for! the Poor 'at 
Munich perfect, ſomething is ſtill wanting.——The 
kouſe of induſtry is too remote from the center of 
the town, and many of the Poor live at ſuch a diſ- 
tance from it; that much time is Joſt in going and 
returning. —It is ſituated, it is true, nearly in the 


| 2 r of the diſtrict in 2 moſt of the Poor 
end. inhabit, 
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inhabit, but ſtill there are many who do not derive 
all the advantages from it they otherwiſe would do 
were it adjacent to their dwellings. The only way 
to remedy this imperfection would be, to eſtabliſh 
ſeveral ſmaller public kitchens in different parts of 
the town, with two or three rooms adjoining to 
each, where the Poor might work.—They might 
then either fetch the raw materials from the prin- 
cipal houſe of induſtry, or be furniſhed with them 
by the perſons who ſuperintend thoſe ſubordinate 
kitchens, and who might ſerve at the ſame time 
as ſtewards and inſpectors of the working rooms, 
under the direction and control of the officers 
| Who are placed at the head of the general eftabliſh- 
ment, This arrangement is in contemplation, 
and will be put in execution as ſoon as conve- 
nient houſes can be procured and fitted up for the 
purpoſe. | 
In large cities, theſe public kitchens; and rooms 
adjoining to them for working, ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
in every pariſh; and, it is ſcarcely to be conceived 
how much this arrangement- would contribute to 
the comfort and contentment of the Poor, and to 
the improvement of their morals. Theſe working 
rooms might be fitted up with neatnefs, and even 
with elegance, and made perfectly warm, clean, 
and comfortable, at a very ſmall expence; and, if 
nothing were done to diſguft the Poor, either by 
treating them harſhly, or uſing force to oblige 
them to frequent thoſe eſtabliſhments, they would 
ſoon avail- themſelves of the advantages held out 
to them; and the tranquillity they would enjoy in 
1 H 3 theſe 
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theſe- peaceful retreats, would, by degrees, calm 
the agitation of their minds,—-remove their ſuſ- 
picions, —and render them happy, e * 
docile. 

Though it might not be poſſible to add 
any other lodgings for them than the miſerable bar- 
racks they now occupy, yet, as they might ſpend 
the whole of the day, from morning till late at 
' night, in thoſe public rooms, and have no occaſion 
to return to their homes till bed-time; they would 
not experience much inconvenience from the bad- 
neſs of the accommodation at their own dwellings. 
| Should any be attacked with fickneſs, they 

might be ſent to ſome hoſpital, or rooms be pro- 

vided for them, as well as far the old and infirm, 
adjacent to the public working rooms. Certain 
hours might alſo be ſet apart' for inſtructing the 
children daily in reading and writing, in the dining: 
hall, or in ſome other room en for that 
purpoſe. 

The expence of forming ſuch an eftabliſhment 
in every pariſh would not be great in the firſt 
outſet, and the advantages derived from it would 
very ſoon repay that expence with intereſt.— The 
Poor might be fed from a public kitchen for 17% 
than half what it would coſt them to feed them- 
ſelves; they would turn their induſtry to better 
account, by working in a public eftabliſhment, 
and under proper direction, than by working at 
home;—a ſpirit of emulation would be excited 
among them, and they would paſs their time more 
agreeably : and cheerfully, — They would be entirely 
relieved 
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reheved from the heavy expence of fuel for cook- 
ing, and, in a great meaſure, from that for heating 
their dwellings ; and, being ſeldom at home in the 
day-time, would want little more than a place to 
fleep in, ſo that the expence of lodging might be 
greatly diminiſhed. —It is evident, that all theſe 
favings together would operate very powerfully to 
lefſen the public expence for the maintenance of 
the Poor; and, were proper meaſures adopted 
and purſued with care and perſeverance, I am 
perſuaded the expence would at laſt be reduced to 
little or nothing. 

With regard to lodgings for the Pope, I am 
clearly of opinion that it is in general beſt, parri- 
cularly in great towns, that theſe ſhould be left for 
themſelves to provide. This they certainly would 
like better than being crowded together, - and con- 
fined like priſoners in poor-houſes and hoſpitals ; 
and I really think the difference in' the expence 
would be inconſiderable] and though they might 
be leſs comfortably accommodated, yet the in- 
convenience would be amply compenſated * the 
charms which liberty diſpenſes. 

In Munich, almoſt all the Poor provide their 
own lodgings; and twice a year have certain allow- 
ances in money, to aſſiſt them in paying their 
rent. Many among them who are ſingle, have, 

indeed, no lodgings they can call their own, They 
go to certain public-houſes to ſleep, where they 
are furniſhed with what is called a bed, in a garrer, 
for one creutzer (equal to about one-third of a 
| penny) a-night ; and for two creutzers a-night they 
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get a place in a tolerably good bed in a decent 
room in a public-houſe of more repute. | 

There are, however,, among the, Poor, many 
who are infirm, and not able to ſhift for them- 
ſelves in the public-houſes, and have not fa- 
milies or near relations to take care of them. 
For theſe, a particular arrangement has lately been 
made at Munich. Such of them as have friends or 
acquaintances in town with whom they can lodge, 
are permitted to do fo; but if they cannot find 
out lodgings themſelves, they have their option, 
either to be placed in ſome private family to be 
taken care of, or go to a houſe which has lately 
been purchaſed and fitted up as an hoſpital for 
lodging them“. 

This houſe is ſituated in a fine airy fituation, on 
a ſmall eminence upon the banks of the Ifar, and 
overlooks the whole town, the plain in which it 
is fituated, and the. river ;—it is neatly built, and 
has a ſpacious garden btlonging to it. There are 
ſeventeen good rooms in the houſe, in which it is 
ſuppoſed about eighty perſons may be lodged. 
Theſe will all be fed from one kitchen; and ſuch 


of them who are very infirm, will have others leſs 


infirm placed in the ſame room with them, to 


aſſiſt them, and wait upon them. — The cul- 


tivation of the garden will be their amuſement, 


2 The committee, at the head of the eſtabliſhment, has been 
enabled to make this purchaſe, by legacies made.to the inſtitution. 
Theſe legacies have been numerous, and are increaſing every day; 
which clearly ſhews, that the meaſures adopted with regard to the 
Poor have met with the approbation of the public. 


and 
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and the produce of it their property. They will 
be furniſhed with work ſuitable to their ſtrength x 
and for all the labour they perform, will be paid in 
money, which will be left at their own diſpoſal... 
They will be furniſhed with food, medicine, and 
clothing, gratis; and to thoſe who are nat able to 
earn any thing by labour, a ſmall ſum of money 
will be given weekly, to enable them to purchaſe 
tobacco, ſnuff, or any other article of humble luxury 
to which they may have been accuſtomed. 

1 could have wiſhed that this aſylum had been 
nearer to the houſe of induſtry, It is indeed not 
very far from it, perhaps not more than 400 
yards; but ſtill that is too far. Had it been under 
the ſame roof, or adjoining to it, thoſe who are 
lodged in it might have been fed from the public 
kitchen of the general eſtabliſhment, and haye 
been under the immediate inſpection of the prin- 
cipal officers of the houſe of induſtry, It would 
likewiſe have rendered the eſtabliſhment very in- 
tereſting to thoſe who viſit it; which is an object 
of more real importance than can well be imagined 
by thoſe who have not had occaſion to know how 
much the approbation and applauſe of the public 


facilitate difficult enterprizes. 
The means of uniting the rational amuſement of 


ſociety, with the furtherance of ſchemes calculated 
for the promotion of public good, is a ſubject 
highly deſerving the attention of all who are en- 
paged 1 in public affairs, 
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CHAP, IX, 


"0: the Means uſed far extending the Influence if the 

Inſtitution for the Poor at Munich, to other Parts 

of Bavaria.—Of the Progreſs which ſome of the 
Improvements introduced at Munich are making 
in other Countries. 


"HOUGH the inſtitution of which I have under- 
taken to give an account, was confined to the 
city of Munich and its ſuburbs, yet meaſures were 
taken to extend its influence to all parts of the 
country. The attempt to put an end to men- 
dicity in the capital, and to give employment to 
the Poor, having been completely ſucceſsful, this 
event was formally announced to the public in the 
news- papers; and other towns were called upon to 
follow the example, Not only a narrative in 
detail, was given of all the different meaſures 
purſued in this important undertaking, but every 
kind of information and aſſiſtance was afforded on 
the part of the inſtitution at Munich, to all who 
might be diſpoſed to engage in forming ſimilar eſta- 
bliſhments in other parts of the country, 

Copies of all the different liſts, returns, certi- 
ficates, &c. uſed in the management of the Poor, 
were given gratis to all, ſtrangers as well as inha- 
þitants of the country, who applied for them; and 

| | na 
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no information relative to the eſtabliſhment, or to 
any of its details, was ever refuſed. 

The houſe of induſtry was open every day from 
morning till night to all viſitors, and perſons 
appointed to aecompany ſtrangers in their tour 
through the different apartments, and to give the 
fulleſt information relative to the details, and even 
to all the ſecrets of the various manufactures 
carried on; and printed copies of the different 
tables, tickets, checks, &c. made uſe of in carry- 
ing on the current buſineſs of the houſe, were fur- 
niſhed to every one who aſked for them; together 
with an account of the manner in which theſe 
were uſed, and of the other meaſures adopted to 

revent frauds and peculation in the various branches 
of this extenſive eſtabliſhment, 

As few manufactures in Bavaria are carried on 
to any extent, the more indigent of the inhabitants 
are, in general, fo totally unacquainted with every 
kind of work in which the Poor could be moſt 
uſefully employed, that that circumſtance alone is a 
great obſtacle to the general introduction through- 
out the country of the meaſures adopted in Mu- 
nich for employing the Poor. To remove this 
difficulty, the different towns and communities, 
who are defirous of forming eſtabliſhments for 

giving employment to the Poor, are invited to 
ſend perſons properly qualified to the houſe of in- 
duſtry at Munich, where they may be taught, 
gratis, ſpinning, in its various branches, knitting, 
| ng, © &c. in order to qualify them to become 
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; inftrutors to the Poor on their return home. 


And even inſtructors already formed, and poſſeſſing 
all the requiſite qualifications for ſuch an office, 
are offered to be furniſhed by the houſe of induſtry 
in Munich to ſuch communities as ſhall apply for 
them. a 

Another difficulty, apparently not leſs weighty 
than that juſt mentioned, but which is more 
eaſily and more effectually removed, is the embar- 
raſſment many of the ſmaller communities are 
likely to be under in procuring raw materials, and 
in ſelling to advantage the goods manufactured, 
or, (as is commonly the caſe,) in part only 
manufactured, by the Poor. The yarn, for in- 
ſtance, which is ſpun by them in a country-town 
or village far removed from any manufacture of 
cloth, may lie on hand a long time before it 
can be ſold to advantage. To remedy this, the 
houſe of induſtry at Munich is ordered to fur- 
niſh raw materials to ſuch communities as ſhall 
apply for them, and receive in return the goods 
manufactured at the full prices paid for the ſame 
articles in Munich, Not only theſe meaſures, and 
many others of a ſimilar nature, are taken, to 
facilitate the introduction of induſtry among the 
Poor throughout the country; but every encou- 
ragement is held out to induce individuals to 
exert themſelves in this laudable undertaking. 
Thoſe communities which are the firſt to follow 
the example of the capital, are honourably men- 


_ tioned 1 in the nen, and ſuch individuals as 


ing m 
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diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal and acti- 
vity upon thoſe occaſions, are praiſed and re- 
warded. 

A worthy curate, (Mr. Lechner,) preacher in 
one of the churches in Munich, who, of his own 
accord, had taken upon himſelf to defend the mea- 
ſures adopted with regard to the Poor, and to 
recommend them in the moſt earneſt manner from 
the pulpit, was ſent for by the Elector into his 
cloſet, and thanked for his exertions. 

This tranſaction being immèdiately made known, 
(an account of it having been publiſhed in the news- 
papers,) tended not a little to engage the clergy i in 
all parts of the country to exert t themſelves i in ſup- 
port of the inſtitution, 

It is not my intention to infinuate that the 
clergy in Bavaria ſtood in need of any ſuch mo- 
tive to ſtimulate them to action in a cauſe ſo 
neceſſary for the happineſs and well-being of 
mankind, and conſequently ſo nearly connected 
with the facred duties of their office ;—on the 
contrary, I ſhould be wanting in candour, as well 
as gratitude, were I not to embrace this opportunity 
of expreſſing publicly, the obligations I feel myſelf 
under to them for their ſupport and aſſiſtance. 

The number of excellent ſermons which have 
been preached, in order to- recommend the mea- 

fures adopted by the government for making pro- 
viſion for the Poor, ſhew how much this uſeful 
and reſpectable body of men have had it at heart 
to contribute to the ſucceſs of this important 
meaſure; 
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meaſure; and their readineſs to co-operate with me, 
(a Proteſtant, ) upon all occaſions where their aſſiſt- 
ance has been aſked, not only does honour to the 
liberality of their ſeatiments, but calls for my per- 
ſonal acknowledgmeats and particular thanks... 


1 fhall conclude this Eſſay with an account of 
the progreſs which ſome of the i improvements in- 
troduced at Munich are now making in other 
countries, During my late journey in Italy for 
the recovery of my health, I viſited Verona, and 
becoming acquainted with the principal directors 

of two large and noble hoſpitals, Ia Pizta, and 
la Miſericorde, in that city, the former containing 
about 350, and the latter near 50o Poor, 1 had 
frequent occaſions to converſe with them upon the 
ſubje& of thoſe eſtabliſhments, and to give them 
an account of the arrangements that had been 
made at Munich, I likewiſe took the liberty of 
propoſing ſome improvements, and particularly 
in regard to the arrangements for feeding theſe 
Poor; and in the management of the fires em- 

played for cooking, Fire-wood, the only fuel 
uſed in that country, 'is extremely. ſcarce and dear, 
and made a very heavy article in the ** of 
thoſe inſtitutions. | 

Though this ſcarcity of fuel, which had pre- 
er for ages in that part of Italy, had rendered 

ſſary to pay great attention to economy, 
and had occaſioned ſome improvements to be 
made in the management of heat; yet I found, 


upon 
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vpon examining the kitchens of theſe two hoſpi- 
tals, and comparing the quantities of fuel con- 
ſumed with the quantities of victuals cooked, that 
ſeven-eightbs of the fire- wood they were then con- 
ſuming might be ſaved *®. Having communi- 
cated the reſult of thoſe enquiries to the directors 
of theſe two hoſpitals, and offered my ſervice to 
alter the kitchens, and arrange them upon the 
principles of that in the houſe of induſtry at 
Munich, (which I deſeribed to them, ) they ac- 
cepted my offer, and the kitchens were rebuilt 
under my immediate direction; and have both 
ſucceeded, even beyond my moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. That of the hoſpital of /a Pitta is 
the moſt complete kitchen I have ever built; and 
I would recommend it as a model, in preference to 
any I have ever ſeen. I ſhall give a more parti- 
cular deſcription of it, with plans and eſtimates, in 
my Eſſay on the Management of Heat. 

During the time I was employed in building the 
new kitchen in the hoſpital of Ja Pita, I had an 
opportunity of making myſelf acquainted with all 
the details of the clothing of the Poor belonging 
to that eſtabliſhment ; and I found that very great 
ſayings might be made in that article of expence. 
I made a propoſal to the directors of that hoſpital, 
to furniſh them wich clothing for their Poor, 
ready made up, from the houſe of induſtry at 
Munich; and upon my return to Munich I ſent 


I found upon examining the famous kitchen of the great ho- 
ſpital at Florence, that the waſte of fue] there is Rill greater. 
them 
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them twelve complete ſuits of clothing of different 
ſizes as à ſample; and acrompanied them with an 
eſtimate of the prices at which we e afford to 
deliver them at Verona. 

The ſucceſs of this little adventure has been very! 
flattering, and has opened a very intereſting chan- 
nel for commerce, and for the encouragement: of 
induſtry in Bavaria. This ſample of clothing being. 
approved, and, with all the expences of carriage 
added, being found to be near wenty per cent. 
cheaper than that formerly uſed, orders have been 
received from Italy by the houſe of induſtry at 
Munich, to a conſiderable amount, for clothing the 
Poor. In the beginning of September laſt, a few: 
days before I left Munich to come to England, I 
Had the pleaſure to aſſiſt in packing up and ſending 
off, over the Alps, by the Tyrol, six HuxDRED: 
articles of clothing of different kinds for the Poor 
of Verona; and hope ſoon to ſee the Poor of Ba- 
varia growing rich, by e re we 
ths Poor of la. | 
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General View of the Subject. Deplorable State of 
thoſe wwho are reduced to Poverty. — No Body of 
Laws can be ſo framed as to provide efficaciouſly 
for their Wants.—-Only adequate Relief that 

can be afforded them muſt be derived from the 
voluntary Aſiſtance of the Humane and Bene- 
volent.— How that Aſſiſtance is to be ſecured. — 
Objections to the Expence of taking care of the 
Poor anſwered. Of the Means of ONE 4 
Scheme for the Relief of the Poor. 


T* ö the fundamental principles upon which 


the Eſtabliſnment for the Poor at Munich is 
founded, are ſuch as I can venture to recommend; 
and notwithſtanding the fulleſt information relative 
to every part of that Eſtabliſhment may, I believe, 
be collected from the preceding account of it; yet, 
as this information is ſo diſperſed in different parts 
of the work, and ſo blended with a variety of other 
particulars, that the reader would find ſome difficulty 
in bringing the whole into one view, and arran- 
ging it ſyſtematically in a complete whole; I ſhall 
endeavour briefly to reſume the ſubject, and give 
the reſult of all my enquiries relative to it, in a 


more. conciſe, methodical, and uſeful form. From 
12 the 
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the experience I have had in providing for the 
wants of the Poor, and reclaiming the indolent and 
vicious to habits of uſeful induſtry, I conſider myſelf , 
authorized to ſpeak with fome degree of confidence 
upon the ſubject. Inſtead, therefore, of merely 
recapitulating what has been ſaid of the Eſtabliſh- 
ment for the Poor at Munich, (which would be at 
beſt but a tireſome repetition,) I ſhall give any 
farther information I have to convey, in the form. 
of directions to ſuch as may be deſirous of intro- 
ducing fimilar Eſtabliſhments in other places. 
Though the ſyſtem I may propoſe, be founded 
upon the ſucceſsful experiments made at Munich, 
as may be ſeen by comparing it with the details of 
that Eſtabliſhment; yet, as a difference in the local 
circumſtances under which the operation may be 
performed, muſt neceſſarily require certain modi- 
fications of the plan, I fhall take due notice of 
every modification which may appear to me to be 
neceſſar *, - 

Before I enter upon thoſe details, it may be 
proper to take a more extenſive ſurvey of the 
ſubje&, and inveſtigate the general and funda- 
mental Principles on which an Wee for the 


„ The Engliſh Reader is defired to bear in uilad, that che Amher 

of this Eſſay, though an Engliſhman, is reſident in Germany; and 
that his connections with that country render it neceſſary for him to 
pay particular attention to its circumſtanees, in treating a ſubjet, | 
which he is deſirous of rendering generally uſeful, ;There is till 
another teaſon, which renders it neceſſary for him to have continually 
ih view, in this Treatiſe, the fituation of the Poor upon the Conti- 
vent, and that it is an engagement which he has laid himſelf under 


to write upon that 29455 | | | 
| Relief 
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Relief of the Poor, in every country, ought to be 
founded, At the ſame time I ſhall conſider the 

difficulties which are generally underſtood to be 

inſeparable from ſuch an undertaking, and endea- 

vour to ſhow that they are by no means inſur- 

mountable. 

That degree of poverty which involves i in it the 
inability to procure the neceſſaries of life without 
the charitable aſſiſtance of the Public, is, doubtleſs; 
the heavieſt of all misfortunes; as it not only brings 
along with it the greateſt phyſical evils, pain and 
diſeaſe, but is attended by the moſt mortifying 
humiliation and hopeleſs - deſpondency. It is, 
moreover, an incurable evil; and is rather irri- 
tated than alleviated by the remedies commonly 
applied to remove it. The only alleviation, of 
which it is capable, muſt be derived from the kind 
and ſoothing attentions of the truly , benevolent. 
This is the only balm which can ſooth the anguiſh 
of a wounded heart, or allay the agitations of © 
mind irritated by diſappointment, and rendered 
ferocious by deſpair, 

And hence it evidently appears that no body of. 
ws: however wiſely framed, can, in any country, 
effectually provide for the relief of the Poor, with- 
out the voluntary aſſiſtance of individuals; for 
though taxes may be levied by authority of the 

laws for the ſupport of the Poor, yet thoſe kind 
attentions which are ſo neceſſary in the manage- 
ment of the Poor, as well to reclaim the vicious, 
a8 to comfort and encourage the deſpondent— 
thoſe demonſtrations of concern which are always 
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ſo great a conſolation to perſons in diſtreſs. 

cannot be commanded by force. On the contrary, 
every attempt to uſe force in ſuch caſes, ſeldom 
fails to produce conſequences directly cn to 
thoſe intended. 

But if the only effectual relief for the diſtreſſes of 
the Poor, and the ſovereign remedy for the nu- 
merous evils to ſociety which ariſe from the preva- 
lence of mendicity, indolence, poverty, and miſery, 
among the lower claſſes, muſt be derived from the 
charitable and voluntary exertions of individuals; 
as the aſſiſtance of the Public cannot be expected, 
| unleſs the moſt unlimited confidence can be placed, 

not only in the wiſdom of the meaſures propoſed, 
but alſo, and more eſpecially, in the uprightne/s, zeal, 
and perſecs difintereftedneſs of the perſons appointed 
to carry them into execution; it is evident that the 
firſt object to be attended to, in forming a plan of 
providing for the Poor, is to make ſuch arrange- 
ments as will command the confidence of the Public, 
and fix it upon the moſt ſolid and durable founda- 
tion. 
This can moſt certainly and moſt effectually be 
done; firſt, by engaging perſons of the moſt re- 
ſpectable characters to place themſelves at the head 
= the Eſtabliſhment : ſecendly, by joining, in the 
general adminiſtration of the affairs of the Eftabliſh- 
ment, a certain number of perſons choſen from the 
middling claſs of ſociety; reputable tradeſmen, in 
eaſy circumſtances; heads of families; and others 
of known integrity and of humane diſpoſitions :— | 
thirdly, by engaging all thoſe who-are employed oy 

dhe 
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the adminiſtration of the affairs of the Poor, to 
ſerve without fee or reward: —fourtbly, by publiſh- 

ing, at ſtated periods, ſuch particular and authentic 
accounts of all receipts and expenditures, ' that no 
doubt can poſſibly be entertained by the Public 
reſpecting the proper application of the monies 
deſtined for the relief of the Poor: tb, by 
publiſhing an alphabetical liſt of all who receive 
alms; -in which liſt ſhould be inſerted, not_only 
the name of the perſon, his age, condition, and 
place of abode, but alſo the amount of the weekly 
aſſiſtance granted to him ; in order that thoſe who 
entertain any doubts reſpecting the manner in which 
the Poor are provided for, may have an opportu- 
nity of viſiting them at their habitations, and mak- 
ing enquiry into their real ſituations : — and /aftly, 

the confidence of the Public, and the continuance 
of their ſupport, will moſt effectually be ſecured 
by a prompt and ſucceſsful execution of the plan 
adopted, 

There is ſcarcely a greater TR that can infeſt 
ſociety, than ſwarms of beggars; and the inconve- 
niencies to individuals ariſing from them are ſo 

generally and ſo ſeverely felt, that relief from. {6 
great an evil cannot fail to produce a powerful and 
laſting effect upon the minds of the Public, and to 
engage all ranks to unite in the ſupport of meaſures 
as conducive to the comfort of individuals, as they 
are eſſential to the national honor and reputation. 
And even in countries where the Poor do not make + 
a practice of begging, the knowledge of their ſuffer- 
Ings muſt be painful to every benevolent mind; and 
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there is no perſon, I would hope, ſo en to the 
feelings of humanity, as not to rejoice moſt ſincerely 
when effectual relief is afforded, _ 

The greateſt difficulty attending the introduction 


of any meaſure founded upon the voluntary ſup- 


port of the Public, for maintaining the Poor, and 
putting an end to mendicity, is an opinion gene- 


rally entertained, that a very heavy expence would 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary to carry into execution 
ſuch an undertaking. But this difficulty may be 


ſpeedily removed by ſhowing, (which may eaſily be 
done,) that the execution of a well-arranged plan 


for providing for the Poor, and giving uſeful em- 


ployment to the idle and indolent, ſo far from 

being expenſive, muſt, in the end, be attended 
with a very conſiderable ſaviog, not only to the 
Public collectively, but alſo to individuals. 


Thoſe who now extort their ſubſiſtence by ; 


| begging and ſtealing, are, in fact, already main- 

tained by- the Public. But this is not all; they are 

maintained in a manner the moſt expenſive and 

troubleſome to themſelves and the Public that 

can be conceived; and this may be ſaid of all the 
Poor in general. 


A poor perſon, who lives in poverty and miſery, 


| and merely from hand to mouth, has not the power 
of availing himſelf of any of thoſe economical ar- 


rangements in procuring the neceſſaries of life, 


- Which others, in more affluent circumſtances, may 
employ, and which may be employed with peculiar 


advantage in a public Eſtabliſhment. —Added to 


ag, the greater part of the Poor, as well thoſe 
wha 
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who make a profeſſion of begging, as others who da 
not, might be uſefully employed in various kinds 
of labour; and ſuppoſing them, one with another, 8 
to be capable of earning only balf as much as is 
neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, this would reduce the 
preſent expence to the Public for their maintenance 
at leaſt one half; and this half might be reduced 
ſtill much lower, by a proper attention to order 
and economy in providing for their ſubſiſtence. 

Were the inhabitants of a large twon where 
mendicity is prevalent, to ſubſeribe only half the 
ſums annually, which are extorted from them by 
beggars, I am confident it would be quite ſuf- 
ficient, with a proper arrangement, for the re 

able ſupport of the Poor of all denominations. 

Not only thoſe who were formerly common 
ſtreet· beggars, but all others, without exception, 
who receive alms, in the city of Munich and its 
ſuburbs, amounting at this time to more than 
1800 perſons, are ſupported almoſt entirely by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions from the inhabitants; and 1 
have been aſſured by numbers of the moſt opulent 
and reſpectable citizens, that the ſums annually ex- 
torted from them formerly by beggars alone, ex- 
cluſive of private charities, amounted to more than 
three times the ſums now given by chem to the 
ſupport of the new inſtitution. 

I inſiſt the more upon this point, as I ww that 
the great expence which has been ſuppoſed to 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary to carry into execution 
any ſcheme for effectually providing for the Poor, 
and putting an end to mendicity, has deterred many 

| well 
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wvell-diſpoſed perſons from engaging in ſo uſeful an 
enterprize. I have only, to add my moſt earneſt 
| wiſhes, that what I have ſaid and done, may remove 
every doubt, and re-animate the zeal of the Public, 
in a cauſe in which the deareſt ae of anner 
are ſo nearly concerned. | 

\ In almoſt every public ind. which is to 
15 carried into effect by the united voluntary ex- 
ertions of individuals, without the interference of 
government, there is a degree of awkwardneſs in 
bringing forward the buſineſs, which it is difficult 
to avoid, and which is frequently not a little em- 
barraſſing. This will doubtleſs be felt by thoſe 


who engage in forming and executing ſchemes for 


providing for the Poor by private ſubſcription 3 


tthey ſhould not, however, ſuffer themſelves to be 


diſcouraged by a GEE which may ſo wy be 
* 

In the introduction of every ſcheme for forming 
an. ſtabliſhment for the Poor, whether it be pro- 
Poſed to defray the expence by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tions, or by a tax levied for the purpoſe, it will be 

proper for the authors or promoters of the meaſure 
to addreſs the Publie upon the ſubject; to inform 
them of the nature of the meaſures propoſed ;— 
of their tendency to promote the public welfare, 
and the various ways in which individuals may 
give their er to render the En ſuc. 
, ceſsful). a 

There are few cities in Europe, [ believe, i in which 
the ſtate. of the Poor would juſtify ſuch an addrefs 
as that which was publiſhed at Munich upop tak- 
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ing up the beggars in that town; but ſomething 
of the kind, with ſuch alterations as local circum- 


ſtances may require, I am perſuaded, in moſt 


caſes would produce good effects. With regard 


to the aſſiſtance that might be given by individuals 
to carry into effect a ſcheme for providing for the 
Poor, though meaſures for that purpoſe may, and 
ought to be ſo taken, that the Public would have 
little or no trouble in their execution, yet there 
are many things which individuals muſt be in- 
ſtructed cautioully to avoid ; otherwiſe the enter- 
prize will be extremely difficult, if not impracti- 


cable; and, above all things, they muſt be warned 


againſt giving alms to beggars. 
Though nothing would be more mah and 


tyrannical, than to prevent the generous and hu- 
mane from contributing to the relief of the Poor 
and neceſſitous, yet, as giving alms to beggars 


tends ſo directly and ſo powerfully to encourage 


idleneſs and immorality, to diſcourage the induſ- 
trious Poor, and perpetuate mendicity, with all its 
attendant evils,” too much pains cannot be taken 
to guard the Public againſt a 7 ſo fatal in its 


conſequences to ſociety. 


All who are deſirous of contributing to the 
relief of the Poor, ſhould be invited to ſend their 
charitable donations to be diſtributed by thoſe who, 


being at the head of a public Inſtitution eſtabliſhed 


for taking care of the Poor, muſt be ſuppoſed beſt 
acquainted with their wants. Or, if individuals 
ſhauld prefer diſtributing their own charities, they 

o0ught 
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ought at leaſt to take the trouble to enquire after - 
fit objects; and to apply their donations in ſuch 


a manner as not to counteract the meaſures boy a 
public and uſeful Eftabliſhment. 

But, before I enter farther into theſe details, it 
will be neceſſary to determine the proper extent 
and limits of an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor; and 
ſhow how a town or city ought to be divided in 
diſtricts, in order to facilitate the . of ſuch 


in inflicution, 
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CHAP. II. 


Of the Extent of an Eftabliſhmen: for the Poor, — 
Of the Divifion of a Town or City into Diſ- 
trifts,-Of the Manner of carrying on the Bu- 
fineſs of a public Eſtabliſhment for the Poor. 
Of the Neceſſity of numbering all the Houſes in 
a Town" where an Eftabliſhment for the Poor is 
formed. 


overs, large a city may be, in which an 
Eſtabliſhment for the Poor is to be formed, I 
am clearly of opinion, that there ſhould be but one 
Eſtabliſhment with one committee for the general 
management of all its affairs; - and one treaſurer, 
This unity appears eſſentially neceſſary, not only be- 
cauſe, when all the parts tend to one common centre, 
and act in union to the ſame end, under one direc- * 
tion, they are leſs liable to be impeded in their 
operations, or diſordered by colliſion but alſo 
on account of the very unegual di Nribution of 
wealth, as well as of miſery and poverty, in the 
different diſtricts of the ſame town. Some pariſhes 
in great cities have comparatively few Poor, while 
others, perhaps leſs opulent, are overburthened 
with them; and there ſeems to be no good reaſon 
| TH. why 
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why a houſe-keeper in any town ſhould be called 
upon to pay more or leſs for the ſupport of the 
Poor, becauſe he happens to live on one ſide of a 
ſtreet or the other. Added to this, there are cer- 
tain diftrits in moſt great towns where poverty 
and miſery ſeem to have fixed their head- quarters, 
and where it would be impoſſible for the inhabitants 
to ſupport the expence of maintaining their Poor, 
Where that is the caſe, as meaſures for preventing 
mendicity in every town mult be general, in order 
to their being ſucceſsful, the enterprize, from that 
circumſtance alone, would be rendered impracti- 
cable, were the aſſiſtance of the more opulent 
diſtricts to be refuſed. There is a diſtrict, for in- 
ſtance, belonging to Munich, (the Au,) a very 
large pariſh, which may be called the St. Giles's 
of that city, where the alms annually received are 
twenty times as much as the whole diſtrict contri- 
butes to the funds of the public Inſtitution for the 
Poor.— The inhabitants of the other pariſhes, 
however, have never conſidered it a hardſhip, that 
the Poor of the Au ſhould be admitted to ſhare the 
public bounty, in common with the Poor of the 
| other pariſnes. 

Every town muſt be divided, eh to 10 
extent, into a greater or leſs number of diſtriets, 
or ſubdiviſions; and each of theſe muſt have à 
committee of inſpection, or rather a commiſſiry; 
with | aſſiſtants, who muſt be "entruſted with the 
ſuperintendance and management of all affairs re- 
lative to the relief and ſupport of the Poor within 
its limits. #4 1 
1 * "AP In 
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In very large cities, as the details of a general 
Eſtabliſnment for the Poor would be very numerous 
and extenſive, it would probably facilitate the 
management of the affairs of the Eſtabliſhment, 
if, beſide the ſmalleſt ſubdiviſions or diſtricts, there 
could be formed other larger diviſions, compoſed 
of certain diſtricts, and put under the direction 4 
particular committees. 

The moſt natural, and perhaps the moſt con- 
venient method of dividing a large city or' town, 
for the purpoſe. of introducing a general Eſtabliſn- 
ment for the Poor, would be, to form the primary 
diviſions of the pariſnes; and to divide each pariſh 
into ſo many ſubdiviſions, or diſtrifts, as that each 
_ diſtrict may conſiſt of: from 3000 to 4000 in- 
habitants, Though the immediate inſpeRion and 
general ſuperintendance of the affairs of each 
pariſh were to be left: to its own particular com- 
mittee, yet the ſupreme committee at the head of 
the general Inſtitution, ſhould not only exerciſe a 
controlling power over the parochial committees, 
but theſe laſt ſhould not be empowered to levy 
money upon the pariſhioners, by ſetting on foot 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, or, otherwiſe; or to diſ- 
poſe of any ſums belonging to the general Inſti- 
rution, except in caſes of urgent neceſſity; nor 
ſhould they be permitted to introduce any new 
arrangements with reſpect to the management of 
the Poor, without the approbation and conſent 
of the ſupreme committee: the moſt perfect uni- 
formity in the mode of treating the Paor, and 
tranſacting all public buſineſs relative to the Inſti- 
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tution, being indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſecure ſuc- 
ceſs to the undertaking, and fix the Eſtabliſhment 
upon a firm and durable foundation. 

For the ſame reaſons, all monies collected in the 
pariſhes muſt not be received and diſpoſed of by 
their particular committees, but muſt be paid into 
the public treaſury of the Inſtitution, and carried 
to the general account of receipts ;—and, in like 

manner, tlie ſums neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
Poor in each pariſh muſt be furniſhed from the 
general treaſury, on the orders of the ſupreme 
committee. 


Wich regard to the applicerions of individuals 


in diſtreſs for aſſiſtance, all ſuch applications ought 
to be made through the commiſſary of the diſtrict 
to the parochial committee; and where the neceſ- 
fſity is por urgent, and particularly where perma- 
nent aſſiſtance is required, the demand ſhould be 
referred by the parochial committee to the ſupreme 
committee for their deciſion. In caſes of urgent 
neceſſity, the parochial committees, and even the 
commiſſaries of diſtricts, ſhould be authorized to 


adminiſter relief, ex officio, and without delay; for | 


which purpoſe they ſhould be furniſhed with certain 


ſums in advance, to be RE en 5 by : 


my 

That the 8 committee may be exaclly 
informed; of the real ſtate of thoſe in diſtreſs 
-who apply for relief, every petition, forwarded by a 
parochial commirtee, or by a commiſſary of a 
diſtrict where there are no parochial commirtees, 
s be accompanied with an exact: and detailed 


account 


thi 
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account of the circumſtances of the petitioner, 
ſigned by the commiſſary of the diſtri to which 
he belongs, together with the amount of the 
weekly ſum, or other relief, which ſuch commiſ< 
ſary may deem neceſſary for the ſupport of the 
petitioner, | 

To fave the commiſſaries of diſtricts the trouble 
of writing the deſcriptions of the Poor who apply 
for aſſiſtance, printed forms, ſimilar to thoſe which 
may be ſeen in the Appendix, may be furniſhed 
to them ;—and other printed forms, of a like na- 
ture, may be introduced with great advantage in 
many other caſes in the management of the Poor. 

With regard to the manner in which the ſupreme 
and parochial committees ſhould be formed; how- 
ever they may be compoſed, it will be indiſpenſably 

uiſite, for the preſervation of order and har- 
mony in all the different parts of the Eſtabliſhment, 
that one member at leaſt of each parochial com- 
mittee be preſent, and have a ſeat, and voice, as 
a member of the ſupreme committee. And, that 
all the members of each parochial committee may 
be equally well informed with regard to the gene- 
ral affairs of the Eſtabliſhment, it may perhaps be 
proper that thoſe members attend the meetings of 
the ſupreme committee in rotation. | 

For ſimilar reaſons it may be proper to invite 
the commiſſaries of diſtricts to be preſent in rota- 


tion at the meetings of the committees of their 
reſpective pariſhes, where there are parochial 


committees eſtabliſhed, or otherwiſe at nd meet- 
ings of the ſupreme committee. | 
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It is, however, only in very large cities that 1 
would recommend the forming parochial com- 
mittees. In all towns where the inhabitants do not 
amount to more than 100,000 ſouls, I am clearly 


of opinion that it would be beſt merely to divide 


the town into diſtricts, without regard to the limits 
of pariſhes; and to direct all the affairs of the in- 
ſtitution by one ſimple committee. This mode was 
adopted at Munich, and found to be eaſy in prac- 
tice, and ſucceſsful; and it is not without ſome 
degree of diffidence, I own, that I have ventured 
to propoſe a deviation from a plan, which has not 
yet been juſtified by experience, 

But however a town may be divided into > dif- 


tricts, it will be abſolutely neceſſary that all the 


houſes be regularly numbered, and an accurate liſt 
made out of all the perſons who inhabit them. 

The propriety of this meaſure is too apparent to 
require any particular explanation. It is one of the 
very firſt ſteps that ought to be taken in carrying 
into execution any plan for forming an Eſtabliſh- 
ment for the Poor; it being as neceſſary to know 
the names and places of abode of thoſe, who, by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions, or otherwiſe, aſſiſt in re- 
lieving the Poor, as to be acquainted with the 
dwellings of the objects themſelves ; and this mea- 
fure is as indiſpenſably neceſſary when an inſtitution 


for the Poor is formed in a ſmall country-town or 


village, as when it is formed in the largeſt capital, 


In many caſes, it is. probable, the eſtabliſhed 


laws of the country in which an inſtitution for the 


robe an be formed, and certain uſages, the in- 
I fluence 
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fluence of which may perhaps be ſtill more powerful. 
than the laws, may render many modifications neceſ- 


ſary, which it is utterly impoſſible for me to 
foreſee ; ſtill the great fundamental principles upon 
which every ſenſible plan for ſuch an Eſtabliſhment 
muſt be founded, appear to me to be certain and im- 
mutable ; and when rightly underſtood, there can 
be no great difficulty in accommodating the plan 

to all thoſe particular circumſtances under which 
it may be carried into execution, without making 
any eſſential alteration, 
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CHAP. III. 


General Direction of the Afairs of an Inſtitution for 
the Poor attended with no great Trouble. —Of the 
beſt Method of carrying on the current Buſineſs, 


and of the great Uſe of printed Forms, or Blanks. 


O the neceſſary Qualiſications of thoſe who are 
placed at the Head of an Eſtabliſhment for the 
Relief of the Poor. Great Importance of this 
Subject. Cruelty and Impolicy of putting the 
Poor into the Hands of Perſons they cannot rg- 


elt and love. The Perſons pointed out who are 


more immediately called upon to come forward 
with Schemes for the Relief of the Poor, and 
to give their active Aſſiſtance in carrying them 


into Effet, 

Wan the number of diſtricts into which a 

city is divided, may be, or the number of 
committees employed in the management of a 
; public Eſtabliſhment for the relief of the Poor, it 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary that all individuals who 
are employed in the undertaking be perſons of 
known integrity ;—for courage is not more neceſ- 
fary in the character of a general, than unſhaken 
integrity in the character of a governor of a public 
charity. I inſiſt the more upon chis point as the 
whole ſcheme is founded upon the voluntary aſſiſt- 
Ance of individuals, and therefore to enſure its 


ſucceſs the moſt unlimited confidence of the public 
muſt 
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muſt be repoſed in thoſe who are to carry it into 
execution; beſides, I may add, that the manner in 
which the funds of the various public Eſtabliſh- 
ments for the relief of the Poor already inſtituted 
have commonly been adminiſtered in moſt coun- 
tries, does not tend to render ſuperfluous the pre- 
cautions I propoſe for ſecuring as confidence of 
the public, 

The preceding obfuredtions! reſpeRting the 1 im- 
portance of employing none but perſons of known 
integrity at the head of an inſtitution for the relief 
of the Poor, relates chiefly to the neceſſity of encou- 
raging people in affluent circumſtances, and the pub- 
lic at large, to unite in the ſupport of ſuch an Eſta- 
bliſnment.— There is alſo another reafon, perhaps 
equally important, which renders it expedient to 


employ perſons of the moſt reſpectable character in 


the details of an inſtitution of public charity, - the 
good effects ſuch. a choice muſt have __ ths 
minds and morals of the Poor, 

| Perſons who are reduced to indigent circum- 
ances, and become objects of public charity, 
come under the direction of thoſe who are 
appointed to take care of them with minds weak- 
ened by adverſity, and foured by diſappointment; 
and finding themſelves ſeparated from the reſt of 
mankind, and cut off from all hope of ſeeing better 
days, they naturally grow peeviſnh, and diſcon- 


tented, ſuſpicious of thoſe ſet over them, and of one 


another; and the kindeſt treatment, and moſt care- 
ful attention to every circumſtance that can render 
their ſituation ſupportable, are therefore required, to 
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prevent their being very unhappy. And nothing 
ſurely can contribute more powerfully to ſoothe the 
minds of perſons in ſuch unfortunate and hopeleſs 
Circumſtances, than to find themſelves under the care 
and protection of perſons of gentle manners, humane 
diſpoſitions, and known probity and integrity ; 
ſach as even they, with all their ſuſpicions about 
them, may venture to love and reſpect. 
Whoever has taken the pains to inveſtigate the 
nature of the human mind, and examine atten- 
tively thoſe circumſtances upon which human hap- 
pineſs depends, muſt know how neceſſary it is ta 
happineſs, that the mind ſhould have ſome object 
upon which to place its more tender affeftions— 
ſomething to love,—to cheriſh,—to eſteem,—to 
reſpect, and to venerate; and theſe reſources are 
never ſo neceſſary as in the hour of adverſity and diſ- 
couragement, where no ray of hope is left to cheer 
the proſpect, and ſtimulate to freſh exertion. - 
The lot of the Poor, particularly of thoſe who, 
from eaſy circumſtances and a reputable ſtation in 
ſociety, are reduced by misfortunes, or oppreſſion, 
to become a burthen on the Public, is truly deplo- 
rable, after all that can be done for them :—and were 
we ſeriouſly to conſider their ſituation, I am ſure 
we ſhould: think that we could never do too much 
to alleviate their ſufferings, and ſoothe the anguiſh 
of wounds which can never be healed. | 
For the common misfortunes of life, hope is a ſove- 
reign remedy. But what remedy can be applied to 
evils, which involve even the loſs of hope itſelf? 
and what can thoſe have to hope, who are * 1 
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and cut off from ſociety, and for ever excluded 
from all ſhare in the affairs of men? To them, ho- 
nours, diſtinctions, praiſe, and even property itſelf, 
all thoſe objects of laudable ambition which ſo 
- powerfully excite the activity of men in civil ſo- 
ciety, and contribute ſo eſſentially to happineſs, by 
filling the mind with pleafing proſpects of future 
enjoyments, are but empty names; or rather, they 
are ſubjects of never- ceaſing regret and diſcontent. 
That gloom muſt indeed be dreadful, which 
overſpreads the mind, when hope, that bright lumi- 
nary of the ſoul, which enlightens and cheers it, 
and excites and calls forth into action all its oy 

faculties, has diſappeared ! | 
There are many, it is true, who, from their indo- 
lence or extravagance, or other vicious habits, fall 
into poverty and diſtreſs, and become a burthen on 
the public, who are ſo vile and degenerate as not to 
feel the wretchedneſs of their ſituation. But theſe 
are miſerable objects, which the truly benevolent will 
regard with an eye of peculiar compaſſion;—they 
muſt be very unhappy, for they are very vicious; and 
nothing ſhould be omitted, that can tend to reclaim 
them;—but nothing will tend ſo powerfully to reform 
them, as kind uſage from the hands of perſons they 
muſt learn to love and to reſpect at the fame time. 
If I am too prolix upon this head, I am ſorry for 
it. It is a ſtrong conviction of the great import- 
ance of the ſubje&, which carries me away, and 
makes me, perhaps, tireſome, where I would wiſh 
moſt to avoid it. The care of the Poor, however, 
] mult conſider as a matter of very ſerious import- 
K 4 F ance, 
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ance. It appears to me to be one of the moſt 
ſacred duties impoſed upon men in a ſtate of civil 
ſociety; one of thoſe duties impoſed immediately 
by the hand of God himſelf, and of which the 
neglect never goes unpuniſhed, 

What I have. ſaid reſpecting the neceſſary qua- 
lifications of thoſe employed in taking, care of 


the Poor, I hope will not deter well-diſpoſed perſons, 


who are willing to aſſiſt in ſo uſeful an undertaking, 
from coming forward with propoſitions for the 
inſtitution of public Eſtabliſhments for that pur- 
poſe; or from offering themſelves candidates for 


employments in the management of ſuch Eſta- 


bliſhments. The qualifications pointed out, inte- 
grity, and a gentle and humane diſpoſition, —ho- 
neſty, and a good heart; — are ſuch as any one may 
boldly lay claim to, without fear of being taxed with 
vanity or oſtentation.—If individuals in private 
ſtations, on any occaſion are called upon to lay 
aſide their baſhfulneſs and modeſt diffidence, and 
come forward into public view, it muſt ſurely be, 
when by their exertions they can eſſentially contri- 
bute to promote meaſures which are calculated to 
increaſe the happineſs and proſperity of ſociety. 
It is a vulgar ſaying, that, what is everybody's 
buſineſs, is nobody's buſineſs; and it is very certain 
that many ſchemes, evidently intended for the pub- 
lic good, have been neglected, merely becauſe no- 
body could be prevailed on to ſtand forward and be 
the firſt to adopt them. This doubtleſs has been 
the caſe in regard to many judicious and well- ar- 
ranged propolals for providing for the Poor; and 
will 
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will probably be ſo again, I ſhall endeavour, 
however, to ſhow, that though in undertakings in 
which the. general welfare of ſociety is concerned, 
perſons of all ranks and conditions are called upon 
to give them their ſupport, yet, in the introduction 
of ſuch meaſures as are here recommended, —a 
ſcheme of providing for the Poor, there are many 
who, by their rank and peculiar ſituations, are 
clearly pointed out as the moſt proper to take up 
the buſineſs at its commencement, and bring it for- 
ward to maturity, as well as to take an active part 
in the direction and management of ſuch an inſti- 
tution after it has been eſtabliſhed; and it appears 
to me, that the nature and the end of the under- 
taking evidently point out the perſons who are 
more particularly called upon to ſet an example on 
ſuch an occaſion. If the care of the Poor be an 
object of great national importance,—if it be inſe- 
parably connected with the peace and tranquillity 
of ſociety, and with the glory and proſperity of the 
ſtate; if the advantages which individuals ſhare in 
the public welfare are in proportion to the capital 
they have at ſtake in this great national fund—that 
is to ſay, in proportion to their rank, Property, 
and connexions, or general influence;—as it is 
Juſt that every one ſhould contribute in proportion 
to. the advantages he receives; it is evident who 
- ought to be the firſt to come forward upon ſuch an 
occaſion. 
But it is not merely on account of the ſuperior 
intereſt they have in the public welfare, that perſons 
of high rank and great property, and guch as 
| occupy 
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occupy places of direction in the government, are 
bound to ſupport meaſures calculated to relieve the 
diſtreſſes of the Poor; there is ſtill another circum- 
ſtance which renders it indiſpenſably neceſſary that 
they ſhould take an active part in ſuch meaſures, 
and that is, the influence which their example muſt 
have upon others. | 

It is impoſſible to prevent the bulk of mankind 
from being ſwayed by the example of thoſe to 
whom they are taught to look up as their ſupe- 
riors; it behoves, therefore, all who enjoy ſuch high 
privileges, to employ all the influence which their 
rank and fortune give them, to promote the public 

And this may juſtly be conſidered as a duty of 
a peculiar kind a perſonal ſervice attached to the 
ſtation they hold in ſociety, and which cannot be 
commuted. 

But if the obligations which perſons of rank 
and property are under, to ſupport meaſures de- 
ſigned for the relief of the Poor, are fo binding, 
how much more ſo muſt it be upon thoſe who have 
taken upon themſelves the ſacred office of public 
teachers of virtue and morality—the Miniſters of a 
| moſt holy religion; —a religion whoſe firſt precepts 
inculcate charity and univerſal benevolence, and 
whoſe great object is ws wears the Peace, 
order, and happineſs of ſociety. 

If there be any whoſe peculiar province it is to ſeek 
for objects in diſtreſs and want, and adminiſter to them 
relief; if there be any who are bound by the in- 
diſpenſable duties of their profeſſion to encourage by 
every means in their power, * more eſpecially by 

example | 
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example, the general practice of charity; it is doubt- 
leſs the Miniſters of the goſpel, And ſuch is their 
influence in ſociety, ariſing from the nature of their 
office, that their example is a matter of very 
ſerious importance. 

Little perſuaſion, I ſhould hope, can be neceſſary 
to induce the clergy, in any country, to give their 
cordial and active aſſiſtance in relieving the diſtreſſes 
of the Poor, and providing for their comfgrt and 
happineſs, by intraducing order and uſeful induſtry 
among them. 

Another claſs of men, who "REM the ſation they 
hold in ſociety, and their knowledge of the laws of 
the country, may be highly uſeful in carrying into 
effect ſuch an undertaking, are the civil magiſtrates; 
and, however a committee for the government 
and direction of an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor may 
in other reſpects be compoſed, I am clearly of opi - 
nion, that the Chief Magiſtrate of the town, or city, 
where ſuch an Eſtabliſhment is formed, ought 
always to be one of its members. The Clergyman 
of the place who is higheſt in- rank or dignity 
ought, likewiſe, to be another; and if he be a 
Biſhop, or Archbiſhop, his aſſiſtance is the more 
indiſpenſable. 

But as perſons who hold offices of great truſt 
and importance in the church, as well as under the 
civil government, may be ſo much engaged in the 
duries of their ſtations, as not to have ſufficient lei- 
ſure to attend to other matters; it may be neceſſary, 
when ſuch diſtinguiſhed perſons lend their aſſiſt- 
ance in the management of an Eſtabliſhment for 
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the relief of the Poor, that each of them be per- 
mitted to bring with them a perſon of his own 
choice into the committee, to aſſiſt him in the 
buſineſs. The Biſhop, for inſtance, may bring 
his chaplain ;——the Magiſtrate, his clerk ;—the 
Nobleman, or private gentleman, his ſon, or 
friend, &c. But in {mall towns, of two or three 
pariſhes, and particularly in country-towns and 
villages, which do not conſiſt of more than one or 
two pariſnes, as the details in the management 


of the affairs of the Poor in ſuch communities 


cannot be extenſive, the members of the com- 


mittee may manage the buſineſs without aſſiſt- 


ants. And in all caſes, even in great cities, when 
a general Eftabliſhment for the Poor is formed 
upon a good plan, the details of the executive 
and more laborious parts of the management, vill 
be ſo divided among the commiſſaries of the diſ- 
tricts, that the members of the ſupreme committee 
will have little more to do than juſt to hold the 
reins, and direct the movement of the machine. 
Care muſt however be taken to preſerve the moſt 
perfect uniformity in the motions of all its parts, 
otherwiſe confuſion muſt enſue; hence the neceſſity 
of directing the whole from one center. 

As the inſpection of the Poor, —the care of 
them when they are ſick, - the diſtribution of the 


ſums granted in alms for their ſupport, the fur- 
niſhing them with clothes, and the collection of 


the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the inhabitants, — will 
be performed by the commiſſaries of the diſtricts, 
and their aſſiſtants ; and as all the details relative 
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to giving employment to the Poor, and feeding 
them, may be managed by particular ſubordinate 
committees, appointed for thoſe purpoſes, the 
current buſineſs of the ſupreme committee will 
amount to little mare than the exerciſe of a general 
ſuperintendance, | 

This committee, it is true, muſt determine upon 
al demands from the Poor who apply for affiſtance ; 
but as every ſuch demand will be accompanied 
with the moſt particular account of the circum- 
ſtances of the petitioner, and the nature and 
amount of the aſſiſtance neceſſary to his relief, 
certified by the commiſſary of the diſtrict i in which 
the petitioner reſides, —and alſo by the parochial 
committee, where ſuch are eſtabliſhed, the mat- 
ter will be ſo prepared and digeſted, that the 
members of the fupreme committee will have very 


little trouble to decide on the merits of the caſe, 


and the aſſiſtance to be granted. 


This aſſiſtance will confiſt—in a certain ſum to 
be given weekly in alms to the petitioner, by the 
commiſſary of the diſtrict, out of the funds of the 
Inftitution, —in an allowance of bread only,. 
in a preſent of certain articles of clothing, which 
will be ſpecified ;—or, perhaps, merely in an order 
for being furniſhed with food, clothing, or fuel, 
from the public kitchens or magazines of the 
Eſtabliſhment, af 7he prime coſt of thoſe articles, 
as an alliance to the petitioner, and to pre- 
vent the neceſſity of his becoming à burthen on the 
Public, \ 


The 
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The manner laſt mentioned of aſſiſting the Poor. 
that of furniſhing them with the neceſſaries of life at 
lower prices than thoſe at which they are ſold in the 
public markets, is a matter of ſuch importance, 
that I ſhall take occaſion to treat of it more fully 
hereafter. In the mean time, I ſhall juſt obſerve, 
with reſpect to the petitions preſented to the com- 
- mittee, that, whatever be the aſſiſtance demanded, 


the petition received ought to be accompanied by | 


a duplicate; to the end that, the deciſion of the com- 
mittee being entered upon the duplicate, as well as 
upon the original, and the duplicate ſent back to the 


commiſſary of the dĩſtrict the buſineſs may be finiſhed 


with the leaſt trouble poſſible ; and even without the 
neceſſity of any more formal order relative to the 
matter being given by the committee. 
I have already mentioned the great utility of 
printed forms, for petitions, returns, &c. in carrying 
on the buſineſs of an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor, and 
I would again moſt earneſtly recommend the gene- 
ral uſe of them, Thoſe who have had no expe- 
rience in ſuch matters, can have no idea how much 
they contribute to preſerve « order, and facilitate and 
expedite buſineſs. To the general introduction 
of them in the management of the affairs of the 
Inſtitution for the Poor at Munich, I attribute, 
more than to any thing elſe, the perfect order 
which has continued to reign throughout every 
part of that extenſive Eſtabliſhment, from its firſt 
exiſtence to the preſent moment, 


In carrying on the buſineſs of that Eſtabliſh | 


ments printed forms or blanks are uſed, not only 
14 ſor 
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for petitions ; returns; —liſts of the Poor; — de- 
ſcriptions of the Poor ;—liſts of the inhabitants ;— . 
liſts of ſubſcribers to the ſupport of the Poor; 
orders upon the banker or treaſurer of the Inſti- 
tution;—but alſo for the reports of the monthly 
collections made by the commiſſaries of diſtrits;— 
the accounts ſent in by the commiſſaries, of the 
extraordinary expences incurred in affording aſſiſt- 
ance to thoſe who ſtand in need of immediate 
relief; - the banker's receipts ;—and even the books 
in which are kept the accounts of the receipts and 
expenditures of the Eſtabliſnment. In regard to 
the proper forms for theſe blanks; as they muſt 
depend, in a great meaſure, upon local circum- 
ſtances, no general directions can be given, other 
than, in all caſes, the ſhorteſt forms that can be 
drawn up, conſiſtent with perſpicuity, are recom- 
mended; and that the ſubject- matter of each par- 
ticular or ſingle return, may be ſo diſpoſed as to 
be eaſily transferred to ſuch general tables, or 
general accounts, as the nature of the return and 
other circumſtances may require. Care ſhould 
likewiſe be taken to make them of ſuch a form, 
ſhape, and dimenſion, that they may be regularly 
folded up, and docketed, in order to their being 
preſerved among the public records of the Inſti- 
tution. y 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the Neceſſity of effeFual Meaſures for intro» 
ducing a Spirit of Induſtry among the Poor in 
forming an Eſtabliſhment for their Relief and 
Support. — Of the Means which may be uſed for 
that Purpoſe ; and for ſetting on Foot a Scheme 
for forming an W for feeding the 
Poor. 


Pi object of the very firſt importance in form- 


ing an Eſtabliſhment for the relief and ſup- 


port of the Poor, is to take effeftual meaſures for 
introducing a ſpirit of induſtry among them; for 
it is moſt certain, that all ſums of money, or other 
aſſiſtance, given to the Poor in alms, which do not 
tend to make them induſtrious, never can fail to 


have a contrary tendency, and to, operate as an 


encouragement to idleneſs and immorality. 

And as the merit of an action is to be determined 
by the good it produces, the charity of a nation 
ought not to be eſtimated by the millions which 
are paid in Poor's taxes, but by the pains which 
are taken to ſee that the ſums raiſed are properly 
applied. _ 

As the providing uſeful employment for the 


Poor, and rendering them induſtrious, is, and 


ever has been, a great de/ideratum in political eco- 


nomy, 
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nomy, it may be proper to enlarge a little here 
vpon that intereſting ſubje&, 

The great miſtake which has been committed 
in moſt of the attempts which have been made to 
introduce a ſpirit of induſtry, where habits of idle- | 
nels have prevailed, has been the too frequent uſe 
of coercive meaſures. Force will not do it.—lt is 
addreſs which muſt be uſed on thoſe occaſions, 

The children in the houſe of induſtry at Mu- 
nich, who, being placed upon elevated ſeats round 
the halls where other children worked, were made 
to be idle ſpectators of that amuſing ſcene, cried 
moſt bitterly when their requeſt to be permitted to 
deſcend from their places, and mix in that buſy 
crowd, was refuſed ;—but they would, moſt pro- 
bably, have cried ſtill more, had they been taken 
abruptly from their play and forced to work. 

«© Men are but children of a larger growth; 
and thoſe who undertake to dire& them, ought ever 
to bear in mind that important truth. 

That impatience of control, and jealouſy and 
obſtinate perſeverance in maintaining the- rights 
of perſonal liberty and independence, which' fo 
ſtrongly mark the human character in all the ſtages 
of life, muſt be managed with great, caution and 
addreſs by thoſe who are deſirous of doing good;— 
or, indeed, of doing any thing effectually with 
mankind. 

It has often been ſaid, that the Poor are vicious 
and profligate, and that zherefore nothing but force 
will anſwer to make them obedient, and keep them 
in order; but, I ſhould ſay, that becay/e the Poor 
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are vicious and profligate, it is ſo much the more 
neceſſary to avoid the appearance of force in the 


management of them, to prevent their becoming 


rebellious and incorrigible. 

Thoſe who are employed to take up and tame 
the wild horſes belonging to the Elector Palatine, 
which are bred in the foreſt near Duſſeldorf, never 


uſe force in reclaiming that noble animal, and mak 
ing him docile and obedient. They begin with 


making a great circuit, in order to approach him; 
and rather decoy than force him into the ſituation 
in which they wiſh to bring him, and ever after- 


wards treat him with the greateſt kindneſs ; it 


having been found by experience, that ill. uſage 
ſeldom fails to make him “ a man- hater, un- 
tameable, and incorrigibly vicious. — It may, per- 
haps, be thought fanciful and trifling, but the fact 
really is, that an attention to the means uſed by 
theſe people to gain the confidence of thoſe ani- 


mals, and teach them to like their keepers, their 


ſtables, and their mangers, ſuggeſted to me many 
ideas which I afterwards put in execution with 


great ſucceſs, in reclaiming thoſe abandoned and 


ferocious animals in human ſhape, which I under- 
took to tame and render gentle and docile. 
Without waſting time in combating diſputed 
opinions, or in enforcing thoſe which are already 
generally admitted, I ſhall endeavour to ſhaw, in a 
few words, how, under the moſt unfavourable circum- 
ſtances, an arrangement for putting an end to mendi- 
City, and introducing a ſpirit of induſtry among the 
Poor, might be carried into eFecual Execution. 
I 
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I 1 am obliged to take a great circuit, in order 
to arrive at my object, it muſt be remembered, 
that where a vaſt weight is to be raiſed: by human 
means, a variety of machinery muſt neceſſarily be 
provided, and that. it is only by bringing all the 
different powers employed to a& together to the 
ſame end, that the purpoſe in view can be at- 
tained, It will likewiſe be remembered, that as no 
mechanical power can be made to act without a 
force be applied to it ſufficient to overcome the 
reſiſtance, not only of the vis inertia, but alſo of 
friction, ſo no moral agent can be brought to act 
to any given end without ſufficient motives ; that is 
to ſay, without ſuch motives as tbe perſon who is 
to act may deem ſufficient, not only to decide his 
opinion, but alſo to overcome his indolence. 
The object propoſed, the relief of the Poor, 
and the providing for their future comfort - and 
happineſs, by introducing among them a ſpirit of 
order and induſtry, is fuch as cannot fail to meet 
with the approbation of every well-diſpoſed perſon. 
But I will ſuppoſe, that a bare conviction of the 
utility of the meaſure is not ſufficient alone to 
overcome the indolence of the Public, and induce 
them to engage atively in the undertaking yet 
as people are at all times, and in all ſituations, 
ready enough to do what they feel to be their in- 
tereſt, if, in bringing forward a ſcheme of public 
utility, the proper means be uſed to tender it fo 
intereſting as to awaken the ctrio/ity, and fix the 
attention, of the Public, no doubts can be enter- 

E 
. | Ig 
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In arranging ſuch a plan, and laying it before 


the Public, no ſmall degree of knowledge of man- 


kind, and particularly of the various means of act- 
ing on them, which are peculiarly adapted to the 
different ſtages of civilization, or rather of the 
political refinement and corruption of ſociety, 
would, in moſt caſes, be indifpenſably neceſſary; 
but with that knowledge, and a good fhare of zeal, 
addreſs, prudence, and perſeverance, there are few 
ſchemes, in which an honeſt man would wiſh to be 
concerned, that might not de carried into execution 
in any country. 


In ſuch a city as Lin, where there is great 


wealth ;—public ſpirit ;—enterprize ;—and zeal for 


improvement; little more, I flatter myſelf, would 


be neceſſary to engage all ranks to unite in carrying 
into effect ſuch a ſcheme, than to ſhow its public 


utility; and, above all, to prove that there 7s 10 Job 


at the bottom of it. 


It would, however, be adviſable, in ſubmitting 


to the Public, Propoſals for forming ſuch an Eſta- 


bliſnment, to ſhow that thoſe who are invited to 
aſſiſt in carrying it into execution, would not only- 


derive from it much pleaſure and ſatisfaction, but 
alſo many real advantages; for too much pains 
can never be taken to intcteſt the Public indivi- 


dually, and directly, in the ſucceſs of meaſures 


tending to promote the general good of ſociety. 
The following Propoſals, which I will ſuppoſe 
to be made by ſome perſon of known and reſpect- 


able character, who has courage enough to engage 
in ſo arduous an undertaking, will ſhow my ideas 


u * 
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upon this ſubject in the cleareſt manner ;—whe- 

ther they are well founded, muſt be leſt to the 
reader to determine. As to myſelf, I am fo per- 
fectly perſuaded that the ſcheme here propoſed, by 
way of example, and merely for illuſtration, might 
be executed, that, had I time for the undertaking, 
(which I have not,) I ſhould not heſitate to engage 
in it, 


v:P: KR: ©-P-:Q0::8&A 1: 8 


# FOR FORMING BY PRIVATE SUBSCRIPTION, 


| 4 
"ESTABLISHMENT 


6 was feeding the Poor, and giving them uſeful 
„Employment; 
4 And alſo for furniſhing Food at a cheap Rate to others who 
& may ſtand in Need of ſuch Aſſiſtance. Connected with an 
% InsTITUT10N for introducing, and bringing forward into 
«« general Uſe, new Inventions and Improvements, particu- 
« larly ſuch as relate to the Management of Heat and the 
00 ſaving of Fuel; and to various other mechanical Con- 


*« trivances by which Domeftic Comfort and Economy may be 

* promoted, 

| # Submitted to the Public, | 
« By A. B. 


c The Author of theſe Propoſals declares 
ic ſolemnly, in the face of the whole world, that 
ce he has no intereſted view whatever in making 
* theſe Propoſals; but is aftuated merely and 
ce ſimply by a deſire to do good, and promote the 


L 3 &« happi- 
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cc happineſs and proſperity of ſociety, and the 
te honour and reputation of his country.—That he 
te never will demand, accept, or receive any pay or 
tc other recompence or reward of any kind whatever 
te from any perſon or perſons, for his ſervices or 
te trouble, in carrying into execution the propoſed 
et ſcheme, or any part thereof, or for any thing he 
« may do or perform in future relating to it, or to 
« any of its details or concerns. 

c And, moreover, that he never will avail him- 
cc ſelf of any opportunities that may offer in the 
ce execution of the plan propoſed, * for deriving 
ce profit, emolument, or advantage of any kind, 
ce either ſor himſelf, his friends, or connections; 
ce but that, on the contrary, he will take upon 
ce himſelf to be perſonally reſponſible to the Public, 
te and more immediately to the Subſcribers to this 
ce Undertaking, that o perſon ſhall ind means to 
tc make a job of the propoſed Eſtabliſhment, or of 
t any of the details of its execution, or of its 
„ management, as long as the Author of theſe 
ce Propoſals remains charged with its direction. 
ee With reſpe& to the particular objects and 
tc extent of the propoſed Eſtabliſhment, theſe may 
© be ſeen by the account which is given of them 
ce at the head of theſe Propoſals; and as to their 
ce utility, there can be no doubts, They certainly 
cc muſt tend very powerfully to promote the com- 
ic fort, happineſs, and proſperity of ſociety, and 
ec will do honour to the nation, as well as to thoſe 
te individuals who may contribute to carry them 
& into execution. 


* 


&« With 
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« With regard to the poſſibility of carrying into 
tt effect the propoſed ſcheme; — the facility with 
& which this may be done, will be evident when 
& the method of doing it, which will now be 
& pointed out, is duly conſidered. 

&« As ſoon as a ſum ſhall be ſubſcribed ſufficient 
& for the purpoſes intended, the Author of thefe 
« Propoſals will, by letters, requeſt a meeting of 
te the twenty-five perſons who ſhall ſtand higheſt on 
< the liſt of ſubſcribers, for the purpoſe of examin- 
« ing the ſubſcription-liſts, and of appointing, by 
te ballot, a committee, compoſed of five perſons, 
« ſkilled in the details of building, and in ac- 
« counts, to collect the ſubſcriptions, and to 
te ſyperintend the execution of the plan, —— This 
© committee, which will be choſen from among 
ce the ſubſcribers at large, will be authorized and 
« directed to examine all the works that will be 
ce neceſſary in forming the Eſtabliſhment, and ſee 
te that they are properly performed, and at rea- 
te ſonable prices ;—to examine and approve of all 
ce contracts for work, or for materials; — to exa- 
& mine and check all accounts of expenditures of 
« every kind, in the execution of the plan; and 
« to give orders for all payments. | 

© The general arrangement of the Eſtabliſh- 
c rent, and of all its details, will be left to the 
% Author of theſe Propoſals ; who will be reſpon- 
te fible for their ſucceſs. —He engages, however, 
u in the proſecution of this buſineſs, to adhere 

| L4 ce faithfully 
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cc 


ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 


faithfully to the plan here propoſed, and never to 


depart from it on any pretence whatever, 

«© With regard to the choice of a ſpot for erect- 
ing this Eſtabliſhment, a place will' be choſen 
within the limits of the town, and in as conve- 
nient and central a ſituation as poſſible, where 
ground enough for the purpoſe is to be 
had at a reaſonable price *. The agreement 
for the purchaſe, or hire of this ground, and 
of the buildings, if there be any on it, will, 
like all other bargains and contracts, be ſub- 
mitted to the committee for their approbation 
and ratification. 

« The order in which it is propoſed to carry 
into execution the different parts of the ſcheme 
is as follows: —Firſt, to eſtabliſh a public 
kitchen for furniſhing Food to ſuch poor per- 
ſons as ſhall be recommended by the ſubſcribers 
for ſuch aſſiſtance. | 

« This Food will be of four different ſorts, 


namely, No. I. A nouriſhing ſoup compoſed of 


barley - peaſe—potatoes, and bread; ſeaſoned 
with ſalt, pepper, and fine herbs.—The portion 
of this ſoup, one pint and a quarter, weighing 
about twenty ounces, will coſt one penny. 


« No. II. A rich peaſe-ſoup, well ſeaſoned — 


with fried bread; ;—the portion (twenty ounces) 
at two Pence. 


It will be beſt, if it be poſſible, to mention and deſcribe the 
=” 6 place i in the Propoſals.” . | 


as No. 
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..« No. III. A rich and nouriſhing ſoup, of 


cc 


cc 


barley, peaſe, and potatoes, properly ſeaſoned ;— 
with fried bread ; and two ounces of boiled 
bacon, cut fine and put into it.— The portion 
(20 ounces) at four pence. 

« No. IV. A good ſoup; with boiled meat and 
potatoes or cabbages, or other vegetables; with 
1 lb. of good rye bread, the portion at fix pence. 


« Adjoining to the kitchen, four ſpacious eat- 


c«c 


cc 


cc 


cc. 


cc 
cc 


ing-rooms will be fitted up, in each of which 


one only of the four different kinds of Food 


prepared in the kitchen will be ſerved, 
c Near the eating-rooms, other rooms will be 
neatly fitted up, and kept conſtantly clean, and 


well warmed; and well lighted in the evening; 


in which the Poor who frequent the Eſtabliſh- 
ment will be permitted to remain during the 
day, and till a certain hour at night.— They will 
be allowed, and even encouraged to bring their 
work with them to theſe rooms; and by degrees 
they will be furniſhed with utenſils, and raw 
materials for working for their own emolument, 
by the Eſtabliſhment. Praiſes and rewards will 
be beſtowed on thoſe who moſt diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their induſtry, and by their 
peaceable and orderly behaviour. ; 

te In fitting up the kitchen, care will be taken 
to introduce every uſeful invention and im- 
provement, by which fuel may be ſaved, and 
the various proceſſes of cookery facilitated, and 
rendered leſs expenſive; and the whole mecha- 


nical gement will be made as complete and 
« perfect | 
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i perfect as poſſible, in order that it may ſerve 8 
* a model for imitation; and care will likewiſe be 
« taken in fitting up the dining-halls, and other 
t rooms belonging to the Eſtabliſhment, to intro- 
ce duce the moſt approved fire places, ſtoves, 
ec flews, and other mechanical contrivances for 
4 heating rooms and paſſages;—as alſo in lighting 
up the houſe to make uſe of a variety of the beſt, 
* moſt economical, and moſt beautiful lamps; 
Wand in ſhort to collect together ſuch an aſſem- 
e blage of uſeful and elegant inventions, in every 
* part of the Eſtabliſhment, as to render it not 
ce only an object of public curiofity, but alſo of 
_& the moſt eſſential and extenſive utility. 
And although it will not be poſſible to make 
te the Eſtabliſhment ſufficiently extenſive to accom- 
e modate all the Poor of ſo large a city, yet it 
*« may eaſily be made large enough to afford a 
& comfortable aſylum to a great number of dif- 
te treſſed objects; and the intereſting and affecting 
© ſcene it will afford to ſpectators, can hardly fail 
te to attract the curioſity of the Public; and there 
te jg great reaſon to hope that the ſucceſs of the 
e experiment, and the evident tendency of the 
* meaſures adopted to promote the comfort, hap- 
«© pineſs, and proſperity of ſociety, will induce many 
© to exert themſelves in forming ſimilar Eſtabliſh- 
«© ments in other places. lt is even probable that 
te the ſucceſs which will attend this firſt eſſay, 
« (for ſucceſsful it muſt, and will be, as care will 
« be taken to limit its extent to the means fur- 


<« niſhed for carrying it into execution, ) will en- 
« courage 
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« courage others, who do not put down their 
tt names upon the liſts of the ſubſcribers at firſt, 
© to follow with ſubſcriptions for the purpoſe of 
* augmenting the Eſtabliſhment, and rendering | it 
« more extenſively uſeful. 
e Should this be the caſe, it is poſſible that in 
« a ſhort time ſubordinate public kitchens, with 
1 rooms adjoining them for the accommodation of 
te the induftrious Poor, may be eſtabliſhed in all 
ce the pariſhes; —and when this is done, only one 
te ſhort ſtep more will be neceſſary in order to 
* complete the deſign, and introduce a perfect 
te ſyſtem in the management of the Poor. Poor 
ce rates may then be entirely aboliſhed, and volun- 
« tary ſubſcriptions, which certainly need never 
te amount to one half what the Poor rates now are, 
te may be ſubſtituted in the room of them. 
ce [t will however be remembered that it is by 
te no means the intention of the Author of theſe 
«« Propoſals that thoſe who contribute to the object 
« immediately in view, the forming @ model for an 
« Eſtabliſhment for feeding and giving employ- 
* ment to the Poor, ſhould be troubled with any 
te future ſolicitations on that ſcore; very far from 
« jt, meaſures will be ſo taken, by limiting the 
« extent of the undertaking to the amount of the 
te ſums ſubſcribed, and by arranging matters ſo 
ce that the Eſtabliſhment, once formed, ſhall be 
« able to ſupport itſelf, that no farther aſſiſtance 
cc from the ſubſcribers will be neceſſary. —If any 
te of them ſhould, of their accord, follow up their 
* ſybſcriptions by other donations, theſe addi- 
11 c tional 
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ce tional ſums will be thankfully received, and faith- 
« fully applied, to the general or particular pur- - 
ce poſes for which they may be deſigned; but the 
et ſubſcribers may depend upon never being trou- 
&« bled with any future ſolicitations on any pre- 
cc tence whatever, on aa of the preſent 
« undertaking. 

c A ſecondary object in 8 this Eſtabliſh- 
cc ment, and which will be attended to as ſoon as 
_ « the meaſures for feeding the Poor, and giving 
cc them employment, are carried into execution, 
44 is the forming of a grand repoſitory of all kinds 
« of uſeful mechanical inventions, and particularly 
tc of ſuch as relate to the furniſhing of houſes, and 
« are calculated to promote domeſtic comfort and 
& economy. 

« Such a repoſitory will not only be highly in- 
tc tereſting, conſidered as an object of public 
& curioſity, but it will be really uſeful, and will 
ce doubtleſs contribute very powerfully to the in- 
« troduction of many eſſential improvements. 

% To render this part of the Eſtabliſhment till 
* more complete, rooms will be ſet apart for re- 
te ceiving, and expoſing to public view, all ſuch 
© new and uſeful inventions as ſhall, from time to 
« time, be made, in this, or in any other country, 
« and ſent to the inſtitution; and a written ac- 
© count, containing the name of the inventor,— 
et the place where the article may be bought, - and 
« the price of it, will be attached to each article, 
e for the information of thoſe who may be der 
ce firous of knowing any of theſe n 
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ee Tf the amount of the ſubſcriptions ee 
« ſufficient to defray the additional expence which 
ce ſuch an arrangement would require, models will 
te be prepared, upon a reduced ſcale, for ſhowing 
te the improvements which may be made in the 
ce conſtruction of the coppers, or boilers, uſed by 
« brewers, and diſtillers, as alſo of their fire-places, 
ce with a view both to the economy of fuel, and to 
« convenience. | 

Complete kitchens will likewiſe be con- 
ce ſtructed, of the full ſize, with all their utenſils, 
« as models for private families. —And that theſe 
ce kitchens may not be uſeleſs, eating rooms may 
ce be fitted up adjoining to them, and cooks en- 
« gaged to furniſh to gentlemen, ſubſcribers, or 
« others, to whom ſubſcribers may delegate that 
cc right, good dinners, at the prime coſt of the 
cc victuals, and the expences of cooking, which 
« certainly would not exceed one ſoilling a bead. 

«© The public kitchen from whence the Poor 
ce will be fed will be ſo conſtructed as to ſerve as a. 
« model, for hoſpitals, and for other great Eſta- 
& bliſhments of a, ſimilar nature. 

e The expence of feeding the Poor will be pro- 
ce yided for by ſelling the portions of Food deli. 
ce vered from the public kitchen at ſuch a price, 
ce that thoſe expences ſhall be juſt covered, and no 
© more:—fo that the Eſtabliſhment, when once 
« completed, will be made to ſupport itſelf, 
“ Tickets for Food (which may be conſidered 
c as drafts upon the public kitchen, payable at 
« ſight) will be furniſhed to all perſons who 


«c apply ' 
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ct apply for them, in as far as it ſhall be poſſible 
« to ſupply the demands; but care will be taken 
* to provide, firſt, for the Poor who frequent re- 
« gularly the working-rooms belonging to the 
« Eſtabliſhment; and ſecondly, to pay attention to 
© the recommendations of ſubſcribers, by furniſh- 
ce ing Food immediately, or with the leaſt poſſible 
ce delay, to thoſe who come with ſubſcribers! 
© tickets. 

« As ſoon as the Eſtabliſhment ſhall be com- 
te pleted, every ſubſcriber will be furniſhed gratis 
ce with tickets for Food, to the amount of ten per 
* cent. of his ſubſcription; the value of the tickets 
&© being reckoned at what the portions of Food 
« really coſt, which will be delivered to thoſe who 
ic produce the tickets at the public kitchen, At 
« the end of ſix months, tickets to the amount of 
„ten per cent. more, and ſo on, at the end of every 
te ſix fucceeding months, tickets to the amount of 
* tex per cent. of the ſum ſubſcribed will be deli- 
tc yered to each ſubſcriber till he ſhall actually 
« have received in tickets for Food, or drafts 
t upon the public kitchen, to the full amount of 
* oxe Half of his original ſubſcription.— And as 
* the price at which this Food will be charged, 
« js, at the moſt moderate computation, at leaſt 
« ffty per cent. cheaper than it would coft any 
«< where elſe, the ſubſcribers will in fact receive in 
te theſe tickets the full value of the ſums they will 
« have ſubſcribed; ſo that in the end, the whole 


a W will be repaid, and a moſt intereſting, 
46 and 
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4 and moſt uſeful public inſtitution will be com- 
« pletely eſtabliſhed without any expence to any- 
« body.—And the Author of theſe Propoſals will 
te think himſelf moſt amply repaid for any trou- 
tc ble he may have had in the execution of this 
tc ſcheme, by the heartfelt ſatisfaction he will enjoy 
ec in the reflection of having been inftrumental in 
* doing eſſential ſervice to mankind. 

« It is hardly neceſſary to add, that although 
ee the ſubſcribers will receive in return for their 
b ſubſcriptions the full value of them, in tickets, 
ee gr orders upon the public kitchen, for Food, 

yet the property of the whole Eſtabliſhmear, 
te with all its appurtenances, will nevertheleſs re- 
« main veſted ſolely and entirely in the ſubſcribers, 
« and their lawful heirs; and that they will have 
« power to diſpoſe of it in any way they may 
ec think proper, as alſo to give orders and 
c“ directions for its future management. 5 


(Signed) 


London, 1ſt January 
jo 1796. ” 


„ A, B. 


Theſe Propoſals, which ſhould be printed, and 
diſtributed gratis, in great abundance, ſhould be 
accompanied with /ub/cription-lifts, which ſhould 
be printed on fine writing-paper; and to ſave 
trouble to the ſubſcribers, might be of 4 peculiar 
form. Upon the top of- a half-ſheet of folio 


9 might be printed, the following 
Head 
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Head or Title, and the remnnties of that ſide of 


the half-ſheet, below this Head, might be formed 


into different columns, thus : : 


= SUBSCRIPT IONS, 


& For carrying into execution the ſcheme for 
cc forming an Eſtabliſhment for feeding the 
ec Poor from a Public Krrenkx, and giving 


«© them uſeful employment, &c. propoſed by 


A. B. and particularly deſcribed in the printed 
s paper, dated London, iſt January 1796, 


& which BE; cages this S ee LR 


« N. B. No part of the money ſubſcribed 


ce will be called for, unleſs it be found that 


ce the amount of the ſubſcriptions will be quite 
« ſufficient to carry the ſcheme propoſed into 
cc complete execution, without troubling the ſub. 


cc ſcribers a ſecond time for further aſſiſtance,” 


Subſcribers Names. Places of Abode. | Sums ſubſcribed. 


—_— _— * 


— 


£5. „ 4. 


= 0 0 
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* That this liſt is authentic, and that the per- 
“ ſons mentioned in it have agreed to ſubſcribe 
« the ſums placed againſt their WR is atteſted 
. 4 % 1. 

ic be perſin who is ſo good as to take A of 
ce this lift, is-requeſted to authenticate it by ſigning 
« the above certificate, and then to ſeal it up and 
& ſend it according to ** er N on 258 
«. back of ii. X 
The addreſs upon thi back of the fubGcripeigh 
liſts, (which may be that of the author of the pro- 
poſals, -or of any other*perſon he may appoint to 
receive theſe liſts,) ſhould be printed in ſuch a 
manner that, when the liſt is folded up in the form 
of a letter, the addreſs may be in its proper place. 
This will ſave trouble to thoſe who take charge 
of theſe liſts; and too much pains cannot be 
taken to give as little trouble as poſſible ro per- 
ſons who are ſolicited to contribute in money to-" 
wards carrying into execution ſchemes of | rum 
utility. 


As a Public Efabliſhment like that ie pro- > 


poſed would be highly intereſting, even were it to 
be conſidered in no other light than merely as an 
object of idle curioſity, there is no doubt but it 
would be much frequented y and it is poſſible that 
this cencourſe of people might be ſo great as to 
render it neceſſary to make ſome regulations in 
regard to admittance: dut, whatever meaſures 
might be adopted with reſpect to others, ſub- 
ſcribers ought certainly to have free admittance 
at why times to every part of the Eſtabliſhment.— 

1 They 
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They ſnould even have a right individually to 
examine all the details of its adminiſtration, and to 
require from thoſe. employed as overſeers, or ma- 
nagers, any information or explanation they might 


want. — They ought likewiſe to be at liberty to 


take drawings, or to have them taken by others, 
(at their expence,) for themſelves or for their 
friends, of the kitchen, ſtoves, grates, furniture, 
&c. and in general of every part of the machi- 
nery belonging to the Eſtabliſnment. , 

In forming the Eſtabliſhment, and providing 
the various machinery, care ſhould be taken to. 
employ the ; moſt ingenious and moſt reſpectable 
tradeſmen; and if the name of the maker, and the 
place of his abode were to be engraved or written 
on each article, this, no doubt, would tend to 
excite emulation among the artizans, and induce 
them to furniſh goods of the | beſt quality, and 
at as low. a price as poſſible.—It is even poſſible, 
that in a great and opulent city like Landon, and 
where public ſpirit and zeal for improvement per- 
vade all ranks of ſociety, many reſpectable 
tradelmen in eaſy. circumſtances might be found, 
who would have real pleaſure in furniſhing gratis 
fuch of the articles wanted as are in. their line 
of buſineſs: and the advantages which might, 
with proper management, be derived from this 
ſource, would moſt probably be very conſiderable. 


With regard to the management of the Poor 
who might be collected together for the purpoſe 
of being fed and furniſned with employment, in a 
Public os like that here recommended, 

cannot 
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I cannot do better than refer my reader to the 
account already publiſhed (in my Firſt Eſſay) of the 
manner in which the Poor of Munich were treated 
in the Houſe of Induſtry eſtabliſhed in that city, 
and of the means that were uſed to render them 
comfortable, happy, and induſtrious. = 

As ſoon as the ſcheme here recommended is 
carried into execution, and meaſures are effectually 
taken for feeding the Poor at a cheap rate, and 
giving them uſeful employment, no farther diffi- 
culties will then remain, at leaſt none certainly that 
are inſurmountable, to prevent the introduction of 


a general plan for — 2 for all the Poor, 


founded upon the principles explained and recom- 


mended in the preceding Chapters of this Ev. 
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07 the _s which may be aſed by Individuals i in 


affluent Circumſtances for the 2 wy the Poor 
in their Neighbourhood. | 


| 1 nothing tends more powerfully to encourage 

idleneſs and immorality among the Poor, and 
donſequently to perpetuate all the evils to ſociety 
which ariſe from the prevalence of poverty and 


mendicity, than injudicious diſtributions of alms; 


individuals muſt be very cautious in beſtowing 
their private charities, and in forming ſchemes for 
giving aſſiſtance to the diſtreffed,- otherwiſe they 
will moſt certainly do more harm than good. — 
The evil tendency of giving alms indiſcriminately 
to beggars is univerſally acknowledged; but it is 
not, I believe, ſo generally known how. much 
harm is done by what are called the private cha- 
rities of individuals. Far be it from me to wiſh 
to diſcourage private charities; I am only anxious 
that they ſhould be better applied. 

Without taking up time in analyzing the dif- 
| ferent motives by which perſons of various cha- 
racter are induced to give alms to the Poor, or of 
ſhewing the conſequences of their injudicious or 
careleſs donations, which would be an\ unpro- 
_ fitable as well as a diſagreeable inveſtigation; I 
ſhall briefly point out-what appear to me to be the 
moſt effectual means which individuals in affluent 
circumſtances can employ for the aſſiſtance of the 
Poor in their neighbourhood. 
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The moſt certain and efficacious relief that can 


be given to the Poor is that which would be 
afforded them by forming a general Eſtabliſhmenc 
for giving them uſeful employment, and furniſhing 
them with the 'neceſſaries of life at a cheap rate; 
in ſhort, forming a Public Eſtabliſhment ſimilar in 
all reſpects. to that already recommended, and 
making it as extenſive as circumſtances will permit. 
An experiment might firſt be made in a ſingle 
village, or in a ſingle pariſn; a ſmall houſe, or two 
or three rooms only, might be fitted up for the 


reception of the Poor, and particularly of the chil- 


dren of the Poor; and to prevent the bad impreſ- 
ſions which are ſometimes made by names which 
have become odious, inſtead of calling it a Work- 
houſe; it might be called A School of Induſtry,” 


or, perhaps, lum would be a better name for it. 


One of cheſe rooms ſhould be fitted up as a 
kitchen for cooking for the Poor; and a middle- 
aged woman of reſpectable character, and above 
all of a gentle and humane diſpoſition, ſnould be 
placed at the head of this little Eſtabliſhment, and 
lodged: in the houſe. As ſhe ſhould ſerve at the 
ſame time as chief cook, and as ſteward of the 
inſtitution, it would be neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be 
able to write and keep accounts; and in caſes 
where the . buſineſs. of ſuperintending the various 
details of the Eſtabliſhment - ſhall be too exten- 
five to be performed by one perſon, one or moro 
aſſiſtants may be given her. | 
In large Eſtabliſhments it might, W 

beſt to place a married couple, rather advanced in 
life, and without children, at the head of the inſti- 
M 3 . 
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tution; but, whoever are employed in that ſituation, 
care ſhould be taken that they ſhould be perſons of 


irreproachable character, and ſuch as the N can 


have no reaſon to ſuſpect of partiality. 

As nothing would tend more effectually. to. ruin 
an Eſtabliſhment of this kind, and prevent the 
good intended to be produced by it, than the 
perſonal diſlikes of the Poor to thoſe put over 
them, which are founded on their ſuſpicions of 
their partiality, the greateſt caution in the choice 
of theſe perſons will always be neceſſary: and in 
general it will be beſt not to take them from among 
the Poor, or at leaſt not from among thoſe of the 
neighbourhood, nor ſuch as have relations, ac- 
quaintances, or other connexions among them. 
| Where there are ſeveral gentlemen who live in 


the neighbourhood of the ſame town or village 


where an Eſtabliſhment or Alum, (as I would 


wiſh it might be. called,) for the Poor is to be 


formed, they ſhould all unite to form one Eſta- 
e. inſtead of each forming a ſeparate one; 
and it will likewiſe be very uſeful in all cafes to 
invite all ranks of people reſident within the limits 
of the diſtrict in which an Eſtabliſhment is formed, 
except thoſe who are actually in need of aſſiſtance 


themſelves, to contribute to carry into execution 


ſuch a public undertaking; for though the ſums 
the more indigent and neceſſitous of the inha- 


bitants may be able to ſpare may be trifling, yet 


their being invited to take part in ſo laudable an 
undertaking will be flattering to them, and the 


ſums they contribute, however ſmall they may be, 


will give them a fort of property in the Eſtabliſh- 
ment, 
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ment, and will effectually engage their good wiſhes 
at leaſt, (which are of more importance in ſuch” 
caſes than is generally imagined,) for its ſucceſs. 

How far the relief which the Poor would re- 
ceive from the execution of a ſcheme like that 
here propoſed ought to ' preclude them from a 
participation of other public charities, (in the diſ- 
tribution of the ſums levied upon the inhabitants 
in Poor's taxes, for (inſtance, where ſuch exiſt,) 
muſt be determined in each particular caſe accord- 
ing to the exiſting circumſtances. It will, however, 
always be indiſpenſably neceſſary where the ſame 
poor perſon receives charitable aſſiſtance from two 
or more ſeparate inſtitutions, or from two or. 
more private individuals, ax the ſame time, for: 
each to know exactly the amount of what the 
others give, otherwiſe too much or too little may 
be given, and both theſe extremes ate equally 
dangerous; they both tend to diſcourage induſtry, 
the only ſource of effectual relief to the diſtreſſes 
and miſery of the Poor. — And hence may again be 
ſeen the great importance of what I have ſo often 
inſiſted on, the rendering of meaſures for the relief 
of the Poor as general as poſſible. 

'To' illuſtrate in the cleareſt manner, and in 28 
few words as poſſible, the plan I would recom- 
mend for forming an Eſtabliſhment for the Poor 
on a fmall ſcale—ſuch as any individual even of 
moderate property might eaſily execute, 1 will 
ſuppoſe a gentleman, reſident in the country upon 
his own eſtate, has come to a reſolution to form 
ſuch an Eftabliſhment in a village near his houſe, 
and will endeavour briefly to point out the various 
M 4 ſteps 
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ſteps ke would probably find it neceſſary to take in 
the execution of this benevolent and wot: uſeful 


undertaking.— 


„He would begin by calling together at his houſe 


the clergyman of the pariſh, overſeers of the Poor, 
and other pariſh officers, to acquaint them with his 
intentions, and aſk their aſſiſtance and friendly 
co operation in the proſecution of the plan; the 
details of which he would communicate to them as 
far as he ſhould think it prudent and neceſſary at 
the firſt outſet to entruſt them indiſcriminately 
with that information. The characters of the per- 


ſons, and the private intereſt they might have to 
promote or oppoſe the meaſures intended to be 


putſued, would decide ypon the degree of cone 
fidence which ought to be given them. 
At this meeting, meaſures ſhould be taken for 


forming the moſt complete and moſt accurate liſts 


of all the Poor reſident within the limits propoſed 
to be given to the Eftabliſhment, with a detailed 
account of every circumſtance relative to their 
fituations, and their wants. Much time and trou- 
ble will be ſaved in making out theſe liſts, by uſing 
printed forms or blanks. fimilar to thoſe made uſe 
of at Munich; and theſe printed forms will like- 
wiſe contribute very eſſentially to preſerve order 
and to facilitate buſineſs, in the management of a 
private as well as of a public charity; —as alſo to 
prevent the effects of miſrepreſentation and par- 
tiality on the part of thoſe who muſt neceſſarily be 
employed i in theſe details, 

Convenient forms or madels for theſe blanks 
vill be given in the Appendix to this volume. 
| | : + Me 
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At this meeting, meaſures may be taken for 
numbering all the houſes in the village or diſtrict, 
and for ſetting on foot private ſubſcriptions among 
the inhabitants for carrying the en ſcheme 


into execution. 


Thoſe who are invited to ſubſcribe ſhould be 
made acquainted, by a printed addreſs accompa- 
nying the ſubſcription liſts, with the nature, extent, 
and tendency of the meaſures adopted ; and ſhould 
be aſſured that, as ſoon as the undertaking ſhall be 
completed, the Poor will not only be relieved, and 
their ſituation made more comfortable, but men- 
dicity will be effectually prevented, and at the 
ſame time the Poor's rates, or the expence to the 
public for the ſupport of the Foot. very confi- | 
derably leſſened. I 

Theſe aſſurances, which will be the ſtrongeſt i in- 
ducements that can be uſed to prevail on the inha- 
bitants of all deſcriptions to enter warmly into the 
ſcheme, and aſſiſt with alacrity in carrying it into 
execution, ſhould be expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt 
terms; and all perſons of every denomination, 
young and old, and of both ſexes, (paupers only 
excepted,) ſhould be invited to put down their 
names in the ſubſcription liſts, and this even, Bom - 
ever ſmall the ſums may be which they are able to 
contribute. Although the ſums which day-la- 
bourers, ſervants, and others in indigent circum- 
ſtances may be able to contribute, may be very 
trifling, yet there is one important reaſon why they 
ought always to be engaged to put down their 
names upon the liſts as ſubſcribers, and that is the 
good effects which their taking an active part in 
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the undertaking will probably produce on tbem- 
ſelues. Nothing tends more to mend the heart, 
and awaken in the mind a regard for character, 
than acts of charity and benevolence; and any 
perſon who has once felt that honeſt pride and 
ſatisfaction which reſult from a conſciouſneſs of 
having been inſtrumental in doing good by reliev- 
ing the wants of the Poor, will be rendered doubly 
careful to avoid the humiliation of becoming . 
felt : an object of public charity. 

It was a conſideration of theſe ſalutary effects, 
| which may always, be expected to be produced 
upon the minds of thoſe who take an active and 


voluntary part in the meaſures adopted for the 


relief of the Poor, that made me prefer voluntary 
ſubſcriptions, to taxes, in raiſing the ſums neceſ- 
ſary for the ſupport of the Poor; and all the expe- 
rience I have had in theſe matters has tended to 
confirm me in the opinion I have always had of 
their ſuperior utility. Not only day-labourers and 
domeſtic ſervants, but their young children, and all 
the children of the nobility and other inhabitants of 
Munich, and even the non- commiſſioned officers 
and private ſoldiers of the regiments in garriſon in 
that city, were invited to contribute to the ſupport 


of the inſtitution for the Poor; and there are very 


few indeed of any age or condition (paupers only 


excepted) whoſe names are not to od an on 


the liſts of ſubſcribers. 

The ſubſcriptions at Munich are by farnilies; 
has elſewhere been obſerved; and this method 1 
would recommend in the caſe under conſideration, 
and in all others.—-The head of the family takes 
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the trouble to collect all the ſums ſubſeribed upon 
his family liſt, and to pay them into the hands of 
thoſe who (on the part of the inſtitution) are ſent 
round on the firſt Sunday morning of every month 
to receive them; but the names of all the indivi- 
duals who compoſe the family are entered on the 
liſt at full length, with the ſum each contributes. 

Two liſts of the ſame tenor muſt be made out 
for each family; one of which muſt be kept by the 
head of the family for his information and direction, 
and the other ſent in to thoſe who have the 1 
direction of the Eſtabliſhment, 

Theſe ſubſcription-liſts ſhould be printed; and 
they ſhould be carried round and left with the 
heads of families, either by the perſon himſelf who 
undertakes to form the Eſtabliſhment, (which will 
always be beſt,) or at leaſt by his ſteward, or ſome 
other perſon of ſome conſequence belonging to his 
houſehold. Forms or models for theſe liſts may 
be ſeen in the Appendix. 

When. theſe liſts are returned, the perſon who 
has undertaken to form the Eſtabliſhment will ſee 
what pecuniary aſſiſtance he is to expect; and he will 
either arrange his plan, or determine the ſum he may 
think proper to contribute himſelf, according to that 
amount.— He will likewiſe conſider how far it will 
be poſſible and adviſable ro connect his ſcheme 
with any Eſtabliſhment for the relief of the Poor 
already exiſting ; or to act in concert with thoſe in 
whoſe hands the management of the Poor is veſted 
by the laws.—Theſe circumſlances are all import- 
ant ; and the manner of proceeding in carrying the 


propoſed ſcheme into execution muſt, in a great 
meaſure, 
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meaſure, be determined by them. Nothing, how- 
ever, can prevent the undertaking from being 
finally ſucceſsful, provided the means uſed for 
making it fo are adopted with caution, and pur- 
m with perſeverance. 
. © However adverſe thofe may be to the ſcheme, 
who, were they well diſpoſed, could moſt effec- 
tually contribute to its ſucceſs ;—yet no oppoſition 
which can be given to it by intereſted perſons, — 
ſoch as find means to derive profit to themſelves 
in the adminiſtration of the affairs of the Poor; no 
oppolition, I ſay, from ſuch perſons (and none 
ſurely but theſe can ever be deſirous of oppoſing 
it,) can prevent the ſucceſs of a meaſure ſo evi- 


2 dently calculated to increaſe the comforts and en- 
joyments of the Poor, and to Promote the general 


good of ſociety. 

If the overſeers of the Poor, and other pariſh 
officers, and a large majority of the principal in- 
habitants, could be made to enter warmly i into the 
ſcheme, it might, and certainly would, in many 
caſes, be poſſible, even without any new laws or 
acts of parliament being neceſſary to authorize the 
undertaking, to ſubſtitute the arrangements pro- 
paſed in the place of the old method of providing 
for the Poor ;—aboliſhing entirely, or in ſo far as 
it ſhould be found neceſſary, the old ſyſtem, and 
carrying the ſcheme propoſed into execution as a 
general meaſure. 

In all caſes where this can be effected, it ought 
certainly to be preferred to any: private or leſs 
general inſtitution ; and individuals, who, .by their 
exertions, are inſtrumental in bringing about ſo 


uſeful 
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uſeful a change, will render a very eſſential ſervice 
to ſociety.— But even in caſes where it would not 
be poſſible to carry the ſcheme propoſed into 
execution in its fulleſt extent, much good may be 
done by individuals in affluent circumſtances to the 
Poor, by forming private Eſtabliſhments for feed- 
ing them and giving them employment. 
Much relief may likewiſe be afforded them by 
laying in a large ſtock of fuel, purchaſed when it 
is cheap, and retailing it out to them in ſmall 
quantities, in times of ſcarcity, at the prime coſt. 
It is hardly to be believed how much the Poor of 
Munich have been benefited by the Eſtabliſhment 
of the Wood-magazine, from whence they are furs 
niſhed in winter, during the ſevere froſts, with fire- 
wood at the price it coſts when purchaſed in fum- 
mer, in large quantities, and at the cheapeſt rate. 
And this arrangement may eaſily be adopted in all 
countries, and by private individuals as well as by 
communities. Stores may likewiſe be laid in of 
potatoes, peas, beans, and other articles of food, 
to be diſtributed to the Poor in like manner, in 
ſmall quantities, and 'at low prices, which will be 
a great relief to them in times of ſcarcity. Ir will 
hardly be neceſſary for me to obſerve, that in ad- 
miniſtering this kind of relief to the Poor it will often 
be neceſſary to take precautions to prevent abuſes. 
Another way in which private individuals may 
greatly aſſiſt the Poor is, by ſhewing them how they 
may make themſelves more comfortable in their 
dwellings.” * Nothing | 1s more perfectly miſerable 
and comforrle(s than the "domeſtic arrangement. of 
poor families in general; they ſeem to have no 
"iden 
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idea whatever of order or economy in any thing, 
and every thing about them is dreary, ſad, and 
neglected, in the extreme. A little attention to 
order and arrangement would contribute greatly to 
their comfort and convenience, and alla to eco- 
nomy. They ought in particular to be ſhewn how 
to keep their habitations, warm in winter, and. to 
economiſe fuel, as well in heating their rooms, as 
in cooking, waſhing, &c. 

It is not to be believed what the waſte of fuel 
really is, in /the various proceſſes in which it is 
employed in the economy of human life; and in 
no caſe is this waſte greater than in the domeſtic 
management of the Poor. Their fire-places are in 
general conſtructed upon the moſt wretched princi- 
ples; and the fuel they conſume in them, inſtead of 
heating their rooms, not unfrequently renders them 


really colder, and more uncomfortable, by cauſing 


ſtrong currents of cold air to flow from all the doors 
and windows to the chimney. This imperfection 
of their fire-places may be effectually remedied ;— 
theſe currents of cold air prevented, —above half 
their fuel ſaved, —and their dwellings made infinitely 
more comfortable, merely by diminiſhing their fire- 
places, and the throats of their chimnies juſt above 
the mantle-piece; which may be done at a very 
trifling expence, with a few bricks, or ſtones, and 
a little mortar, by the moſt ordinary bricklayer. 
And with regard to the expence of fuel for cook- 
ing, ſo ſimple a contrivance as an earthen pot, broad 
at top, for receiving a ſtew-pan, or kettle, and 
narrow at bottom, with holes through its ſides near 
the botrom, for letting i in air under a ſmall circular 

and 
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iron grate, and other ſmall holes near the top for 
letting out the ſmoke, may be introduced with 
great advantage. By making ule of this little port- 
able furnace, which is equally well adapted to 
burn wood, or coals, —one eighth part of the 
fuel will be ſufficient for cooking, which would be 
required were the kettle to be boiled over an open 
fire, —To -ſtrengthen this portable furnace, it may 
be hooped with iron hoops, or bound round with 
ſtrong 1 iron wire: but I forget that I am antici- 
pating the ſubject of a future Eſſay. 

Much good may be done to the Poor by teogh- 
ing them how to prepare various kinds of cheap 
and wholeſome food, and to render them ſavoury 
and palatable. — The art of cookery, notwithſtand · 
ing its infinite importance to mankind, has hitherto 
been little ſtudied; and among the more indigent 
claſſes of ſociety, where it is moſt neceſſary to cul- 
tivate it, it ſeems to have been moſt neglected.— 
No preſent that could be made to a poor family 
could be of more eſſential ſervice to them than a thin, 
light ſtew- pan, with its cover, made of wrought, 
or caſt iron, and fitted to a portable furnace, or 
cloſe fire-place; conſtructed to fave fyel; with twa 
or three approved receipts for making nouriſhing 
and ſavoury ſoups and broths at a ſmall expence. 

Such a preſent might alone be ſufficient to re- 
lieve a poor family from all their diſtreſſes, and 
make them permanently comfortable; for the ex- 
pences of a poor family for food might, I am per- 
ſuaded, in moſt caſes be diminiſhed one half by 
a proper attention to cookery, and to the economy 
of wel; _ the change in the circumſtances of 
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weh a family, which would be produced by reducing 
their expences for food to 'one half what it was 
before, is eaſier to be conceived than deſcribed. 
It would hardly fail to re-animate the courage 
of the moſt! deſponding; to cheer their drooping 
ſpirits, and ſtimulate them to dem exertions in 
the purſuits of uſeful induſtry. 
As the only effectual means of putting an find to 
the ' ſufferings of the Poor is the introduction of 


a ſpirit of induſtry among them, individuals ſhould 


never loſe ſight of that great and important ob- 
ject, in all the meaſures they may adopt to re- 
lieve them. But in endeavouring to make the 


Poor induſtrious, the utmoſt caution will be ne- 


ceſſary to prevent their being diſguſted.— Their 
minds are commonly in a ſtate of great irritation, 
the natural conſequence of their ſufferings, and of 
their hopeleſs ſituation; and their ſuſpicions of 
every body about them, -and particularly of thoſe 
who are ſet over them, are. ſo deeply rooted that 
it is ſometimes extremely difficult to ſooth and 
calm the agitation of their minds, and gain their 
confidence.—This can be ſooneſt and moſt effec- 
tually done by kind and gentle uſage, and I am 
clearly of opinion that no other means ſhould ever 
be uſed, except it be with ſuch hardened and in- 
corrigible wretches as are not to be reclaimed by 
any means; but of theſe, I believe there are very few 
indeed. — I have never yet found one, in all the courſe 
of my experience in taking care of the Poor. 
We have ſometimes been obliged to. threaten 


the-moſt idle and profligate with:the; houſe of cor- . 


reQion; but theſe threats added to: the : fear, of 
INN"; being 
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being baniſhed from the Houfe of Induſtry, which 
has always been held up and conſidered as the 
greateſt puniſhment, have commonly been ock 
cient for keeping the unruly i in order. 

If the force of example is irrefiſtible in ada. 
ing men's minds, and teading them into profligate 
and vicious courſes, it is not tefs fo in reclaiming 
them, and rendering them orderly, docile, and in- 
duſtrious; and hence 'the infinite importance of 
collecting the Poor together in Public Eſtabliſh- 
ments, where every thing abvut them is animated 
by unaffected cheerfulnefs, and by that pleaſin 
gaiety, and air of content and ſatisfactiog, which 
always enliven the buly ſcenes of uſeful induſtry. 

I do not believe it would be poſſible for any 
perſon to be idle in the Houſe of Induſtry at 
Munich. I never faw any one idle, oſten as I 
have paſſed through the working- rooms; nor did 
I ever ſee any one to whom the employments of, 
induftry ſeemed to be painful or irkfome. 

Thoſe who may be collected together in the 
public rooms deſtined for the reception and ac- 
commodation of the Poor in the day-time, will 
not need to be forced, nor even urged to work ;— 
if there are in the room ſeveral perſons who are 
buſily employed in the cheerful occupations of in- 
duſtry, and if implements and materials for work- 
ing are at hand, they will not fail to be ſoon 
drawn into the vortex, and joining with alacrity in 
the active ſcene, their diſlike to labour will be 
forgotten, and they will become by habit way 
and permanently induſtrious. 

Such is the irreſiſtible power of example l 
Thoſe who know how to manage this mighty 
N engine, 
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engine, and have opportunities of employing it 


with effect, may produce the moſt miraculous 
changes, in the manners, diſpoſition, and charac- 
ter, even of whole nations. 

la furniſhing raw materials to the Poor to work, 
it will be neceſſary to uſe many precautions to pre- 
vent frauds and abuſes, not only on the part of the 
Poor, who are often but too. much diſpoſed to 
cheat and deceive whenever they find opportu- 
nities, but alſo on the part, of thoſe employed in 
the details of this buſineſs: but the fulleſt in- 
formation having already been given in my Furſt 


Eſſay, of all the various precautions that it had 


been found neceſſary to take for the purpoles | in 
queſtion in the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, it is 
not neceſſary for me to enlarge upon the ſubject i in 
this place, or to repeat what has already been ſaid 
upon it elſewhere. IE of 

With regard to, the manner in which good and 
wholeſome food for feeding the Poor may be 
prepared in a public kitchen, at a cheap rate, 
I muſt refer my reader to my Eſſay on Food; 
where he will find all the information on that 
ſubject which he can require.—In my Eſſay on 
Clothing, he will ſee how good and-comfortable 
clothing may be furniſhed to the Poor at a very 
moderate expence; and in that on the Manage- 


ment of Heat, he will find particular directions for 


the Poor for ſaving fuel. 
I I cannot finiſh this Eſſay, without taking notice 
of a difficulty which will frequently occur in giving 
employment to the Poor, that of diſpoſing to ad- 
vantage of the produce of their labour: — This is 
in all caſes a very important object; and too much 
attention 
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attention cannot be paid to it. A ſpirit of induſtry 
cannot be kept up but by making it advan- 
tageous to individuals to be induſtrious; but 
where the wages which the labourer has a right to 
expect are refuſed, it will not be poſſible to prevent 
his being diſcouraged and diſguſted, He may 
perhaps be forced for a certain time to work for 


| ſmall wages, to prevent ſtarving, if he has not the 


reſource of throwing himſelf upon the pariſh, 


which he moſt probably would prefer doing, ſhould 


it be in his option; but he will infallibly conceive 


ſuch a thorough diſlike to labour, that he will be- 


come idle and vicious, and a permanent and 
heavy burden on the public. | 
If « a labourer is worthy of his hire, he is pe- 
culiarly ſo, where that labourer is a poor perſon, 
who, with all his exertions, can barely procure the 
firſt neceſſaries of life; and whoſe ſufferings render 
him an object of pity and compaſſion. 4 
The deplorable ſituation of a poor family, ſtrug- 


gling with poverty and want, deprived of all the 


comforts and conveniences of life ; deprived even 


of hope; and ſuffering at the ſame time from hun- 


ger, diſeaſe, and mortifying and cruel diſappoint- ä 
ment, is ſeldom conſidered with that attention 
which it deſerves, by thoſe who have never felt 
theſe diſtreſſes, and who are not in danger of being 


expoſed to them. My reader muſt pardon me, 
if I frequently recall his attention to theſe ſcenes 


of miſery and wretchedneſs. He muft be made 
acquainted with the real ſituation of the Poor, with 


te extent and magnitude of their misfortunes and 
| ſufferings, before it can be expected that he ſhould 
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enter warmly into meaſures W for their re · 
lief. | | 
In forcaing Eſtabliſaments, public or private, 
for giving employment to the Poor, it will always 
be indiſpenſably neceſſary to make ſuch arrange- 
ments as will fecure to them a fair price for all 
the labour they perform, They ſhould not be over- 
paid, for that would be opening a door far abuſe, but 
they ought to be generouſly paid for their work, 
and, above all, they ought never to be allowed to be 
idle for the want of employment. The kind of 
employment it may be proper to give them will de- 
pend much on local circumſtances. It will depend 
on the habits of the Poor; the kinds of work they 
are acquainted with; and the facility with which the 
articles they can manufacture may be diſpoſed - of 
at a good price. 
Ins very ans th Eſtabliſhments, there will be 
little difficulty in finding uſeful employment for 
the Poor ; for where the number of perſons to be 
employed is very great, a great variety of different 
manufactures may be carried on with advantage, 
_ all the articles manufactured, or. prepared to 
be employed in manufactures, may os turned to 
a good account. . 

In a ſmall Eſtabliſhment, 1 and con- 
fined tothe limits of a ſingle village or pariſh, it might 
perhaps be difficult to find a good market for the 
yarn ſpun by the Poor; but in a general Eftabliſh- 
ment, extending over a whole county, or large city, 
as the quantity of yarn ſpun by all the Poor within 
the extenſive limits of the inſtitution will be ſuf- 
. to employ PO a number of * 
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of different kinds of cloth and ſtuff, the market for 
all the various Kinds of yarn the Poor may ſpin 
will always be certain. The ſame reaſoning will 
hold with regard to various other articles uſed: in 
great manufactories, upon which the Poor might 
be very uſefully employed; and hence the great ad- 
vantage of making Eſtabliſhments for giving em- 
ployment to the Poor as extenſive as poſſible. It 
is what I have often inſiſted ap, and what I cag- 
not too ſtrongly recommend to all thoſe who engage 
in forming ſueh Eſtabliſnments. 

Although I certainly ſhould not propoſe to bring 
together, under one roof, all the Poor of a whole 
kingdom, as, by the inſcription over the entrance 
into a vaſt hoſpital began, but not finiſhed, at Naples, 
it would appear was once the intention of the 
government in that country; yet I am clearly of 
opinion that an inſtitution for giving employment 40 
the Poor can hardly be too extenſive. 

But to return to the ſubject to which this Chap- 
ter was more particularly appropriated, the relief 
that may be afforded by private individuals to the 
Poor in their neighbourhood ; in caſe it ſhould not 
be poſſible to get over all the» difficulties that 
may be in the way to prevent the forming of a ge- 
neral Eſtabliſhment for the benefit of the Poor, 
individuals muſt content themſelves with making 
fuch private arrangements for that purpoſe as they 
may be able, with ſuch aſſiſtance as they cap colt 
mand, to carry into execution. 

The moſt- Gmple, and leaſt expenſive meaſure 
that can be adopted for the aſſiſtance of the Poor 
will be that of furniſhing them with raw materials 
for working: Flax, Dong. or wool, for inſtance, far 


ſpinning; 
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ſpinning; z and paying them in money, at the mar- 
ket price, for the yarn ſpun. This yarn may af- 


terwards be ſent to weavers to be manufactured in- 


to cloth, or may be ſent to ſome good market and 
fold. The details of theſe mercantile tranſactions 
will be neither complicated nor troubleſome, and 
might eaſily be managed by a ſteward or houſe- 
keeper; particularly if the printed tickers, and 
tables, I have ſo often h ad occaſion to recom- 
mend, are uſed, 

The flax, hemp, or wool, as ſoon as it is pur- 
chaſed, ſhould be weighed out into bundles of one 
or two pounds each, and lodged in a ſtore- room; 
and when one of theſe bundles is delivered out to 
a poor perſon to be ſpun, it ſhould be accompanied 
with a printed ſpin-ticket, and entered-in a table-to 
be kept for that purpoſe; and when it is returned 
ſpun, an abſtract of the ſpin-ticket, with the name 
of the ſpinner, or the ſpin- ticket itſelf, ſhould be 
bound up with the bundle of yarn, in order that 
any frauds committed by the ſpinner, in reeling, or 
in any other way, which may be diſcovered upon 
| winding off the yarn, may be brought home to the 

ſon who committed them. When it is known 
that ſuch effectual precautions to detect frauds are uſed, 

no farther attempts will be made to defraud; and a 
moſt important point indeed will be gained, and one 
which will moſt powerfully tend to mend the morals 
of the Poor, and reſtore peace to their minds. When, 
by rendering it evidently impoſſible for them to 
eſcape detection, they are brought to give up all 
. thoughts of cheating and deceiving; they will then 
be capable of applicatian, and of enjoying real hap- 
pineſs, and, with open and placid countenances, 
c will 
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will look every one full in the face who accoſts 
them: but as long as they are under the influence 
of temptation, as long as their minds are degraded |. 
by conſcious guilt, and continually agitated" by 
ſchemes of proſecuting their fraudulent practices, 
they are as incapable of enjoying peace or conterit- 
ment, as they are of being uſeful. rar 
ſociety. = 

Hence the extreme cruelty of an ill-judged ap- 
pearance of confidence, or careleſs negle& of pre- 
cautions, in regard to thoſe employed in places of 
truſt, who _ be expoſed to rr to de- 
fraud. | 

That prayer, which cannot be enough admired, 
or too often repeated, © LEAD us NOT INTO 
ce TEMPTATION,” was certainly dictated by infl- 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs; and it ſhould ever be 
borne in mind by thoſe who are placed in ſtations 
of power and authority, and whoſe meaſures muſt 
neceſſarily have great influence on the en or 
miſery of mankind. 

Honeſt men may be found in all countries; but 
I am ſorry to ſay, that the reſult of all my expe- 
rience and obſervation has tended invariably to 
prove, what has often been remarked, that it is 
extremely difficult to keep thoſe honeſt who are ex- 
poſed to continual and great temptations. 

There is, however, one moſt effectual way, 
not only of keeping thoſe honeſt who are ſo al- 
ready, but alſo of making thoſe honeſt who are not ſo; 
and that is by taking ſuch precautions as will ren- 
der it evidently impoſſible for thoſe who commit 
frauds to eſcape detection and puniſhment : and 
| | theſe 
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theſe. precautions are never impoſſible, and ſeldom 
difficult; and with a little addreſs, they may always 
be ſo taken as to be in nowiſe offenſive to tale 
who are the objects of them, 

It is evident that the maxims and MAY here 
recommended are not applicable merely to the 


Poor, but alſo, and more eſpecially, to thoſe who 


may be employed in the details of relieving them, 
But to return once more to the ſubject more 
immediately under conſideration.— If individuals 
mould extend their liberality ſo. far as to eſtabliſh 
public kitchens for ſeeding the Poor, (which is a 
meaſure J cannot too often, or too forcibly recom- 
mend, ) it would be a great pity not to go one eaſy 

ep further, and fit up a few rooms adjoining to the 
kitchen, where the Poor may be permitted to aſ- 
ſemble to work for their own emoluments, and 


where ſchools for inſtructing the children of the 


Poor in working, and in reading and writing, may 
be eſtabliſhed, Neither the fitting up, or warm- 
ing and lighting of theſe rooms will be attended 
with any conſiderable expence; while the advan- 
tages which will be derived from ſuch an Eſtabliſh- 
ment for encouraging induſtry, and contributing 
to the comfort of the Poor, will be moſt import. - 
ant, and from their peculiar nature, and tendency, 
will be moſt highly 9 to every n 
mind. 


END OF TRE SECOND ESSAY. 
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TT TE 
INTRODUCTION. 
Io is a common ſaying, that neceſſity is the * 
ther of invention; and nothing is more ſtrictly 
or more generally true. It may even be ſhown, 
that moſt of the ſucceſſive improvements in 
the affairs of men in a ſtate of civil ſociety, of 


which we have any authentic records, have been 
made under the preſſure of neceſſity ; and it is no 


ſmall conſolation, in times of general alarm, 
to reflect upon the probability that, upon ſuch 


occaſions, uſeful diſcoveries will reſult from 
the united exertions of thoſe who, either from mo- 
tives of fear, or ſentiments of benevolence, labour 
to avert the impending evil. | 
The alarm in this country at the preſent period, 

on account of the high price of corn, and the dan- 
ger of a ſcarcity, has turned the attention of the 
Public to a very important ſubject, the inveſtigation 


of the ſcience of nutrition ;—a ſubject ſo curious in 


itſelf, and ſo highly intereſting to mankind, that it 
ſeems truly aſtoniſhing it ſhould have been ſo long 
neglected: - but in the manner in which it is now 
taken up, both by the Houſe of Commons and the 
Board of Agriculture, there is great reaſon to 


"— ps hope, 
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hope, that it will receive a thorough ſcientific | 
examination ; and if this ſhould be the caſe, 1 will 
venture to predict, that the important diſcoveries, 
and improvements, which. muſt: reſult from theſe 
enquiries, will render the alarms which gave riſe 
to them, for ever famous in the annals of civil 
ſociety. _. | | | 


- 
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Great ds 71 the Subjef under Confideration. 
— Probability that Water acts a much more im- 


1 portant Part in Nutrition than has hitherto been 
generally imagined. —Surprifingly ſmall Quantity 

. of ſolid Food neceſſary, when properly prepared, 

for all the Purpgſes of Nutrition. Great In- 
portance of the Art of Cvotery.— Barley remart- 
. 'ably nutritive when properly prepared.—The In- 
portance of culinary Proceſſes for preparing Food 
 ſhewn from the' known Utility of a Practice com- 
mon in ſome Parts of Germany of cooking for 

CatiJe.—Difficulty M. introducing @ Change of 
| Cookery into common Uje,—Means that may be 
| er for that Purpoſe... 


HERE is, 8 no operation of Nature 
which falls under the cognizance of. our ſenſes 
more ſurpriſing or more curious, than the nouriſh- 
ment and growth of plants, and animals ; and there 
is certainly no ſubject of inveſtigation more intereſt - 
ing to mankind, —As providing ſubſiſtence is, and 
ever muſt be, an object of the firſt concern in all 
countries, any diſcovery or improvement by which. 
0 3 
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the procuring of good and wholeſome food can be 
- facilitated, muſt contribute very powerfully to in- 
creafe the comforts, and promote the happineſs 
of ſociety. 

That our Wi in regard to the ſcience of 
nutrition is ſtill very imperſect, is certain; but, | 
think, there is reaſon th believe, that we are upon 
the eve of ſome very important ene, relative 
to that tnyIterious operation. 

Siner it has been known that Water is not a 
fimple element, but à compound, and capable of 
being decompoſes, much tight has been thrown 
upon many operations of nature, which — 
vere wrapped up in obſcurity, In vegetation, for 
inſtance, it has been rendered extremely probable, 
that water acts a much more important part than 
Was formerly aſſigned to it by philoſophers. - 
Thbat it ſerves not merely as the vebix/e of nou- 
riſhment, but conftitutes at leaſt one part, and 
probably an eſſential part, of the Food of plants.— 
That it is decompoſed by them, and contributes 
materially to their growih; — And that manures ſerve 
rather to prepare the water for decompolitish; than 
to form of themſelves— ſubſtantially, and directy— 
the nouriſhment of the vegetables. 

Now, a very clear analogy may eafly be traced, 
between the vegetation and growth bf plants, and 
the digeſtion and nouriſhinent of atimals; and as 
water is indiſpenſably neceſſary in both proceſſes, 
and as in one of ther (vegetation) it dppeats 
evidently to ſerve as Food; — why ſhould we not 
ſuppoſe it may ſerve as food in the other There 
a 0 15 
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is, in my opinion, abundant reaſon to fuſpeft that 
this, ia xeally the caſe; and I ſhall now briefly ſtare 
the grounds upon which this opinion is founded. 
Having been engaged for a confiderable length of 
time in providing Food for the Poor at Munich, 
I was naturally ted, as well by curiofity ay-marives 
of eronomy, to make a great variety of experi- 
ments upon chat ſubjett ; and I had not proceeded 
far in my operations, before I began to perceive 
that they were very — much more 
fo than & had ĩmagiaect. 

Ike difference in che apparent goodgek, or the 
palatablegefs, and apparent nutritiouſneſs of the 
ſame kinds of Food, when prepared or cooked in 
different ways, ſtruck me very forcibly; and I 
conſtantly found: that the . richneſs or gualiq of a 
Loup depended more upon à proper choice of the 
ingredients, anil a proper management of the fire 
in the connbination of thoſe ingredients, than upon 
che quantity of ſolid nutritious matter employed; 
much more upon the art and {kill of che cook, 
than upon the amount of the ſums laid out in the 
1 I found likewiſe, that the autcitiouſneſs of a 
faup, or its power of ſatisfying hunger, and afford- 
jon <p appeared always to be in proportion 
to its apparent richneſs or palatableneſs. 
But what ſurpriſed me not A little, was the diſ- 
covery of the very ſmall quantity of ſolid Food, 
- which, when properly prepared, vill ſuffice to 
1 and ber liſe and health; * 
64 
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the very trifling expence at which the ſtouteſt, 

and moſt —— mays in nene * 
ied. 

"Abad more than five years in 
ſeeding: the Poor at Munich, .during which time 
every experiment was made that could be deviſed, 
not only with regard to the choice of the articles 
uſed as Food, but alſo in reſpect to their different 
combinations and proportions z and to the various 
ways in which they could be prepared or cooked; 
it was found that the cheapef, moſt | ſavoury, and 
molt nouriſbing Food that could be provided, was 
a ſoup compoſed of pear! harley, peaſe, potatoes, 


cuttings of fine wheaten bread, n 550 


water, in certain proportions. 

| Tin eee ef prepering this den bs an Mouse 
The water and the pearl barley are firſt put toge- 
ther into the boiler and made to boil; the peaſe 


are then added, and the boiling is continued over 


a gentle fire about two hours; the potatoes are 
then added, (having been previouſly peeled with a 
knife, or having been boiled, in order to their 
being more eaſily deprived of their ſkins,). and the 
boiling is continued for about one hour more, 
during which time the contents of the boiler are 
frequently ſtirred about with a large wooden ſpoon, 
or ladle, in order to deſtroy the texture of the 
potatoes, and to reduce the ſoup to one uniform 
maſs.— When this is Mone, the vinegar and the 


ſult are added; and laſt of all, erh gehe x 


be ſerved up, the 3 


The 
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The ſoup ſhould never be ſuffered. to boil, or * 
even to ſtand long beſore it is ſerved up after the 
cuttings of bread are put to it. It will, indeed, 
for reaſons which will hereafter be explained, be 
beſt never to put the cuttings of bread into the 
boiler at all, but (as is always done at Munich,) 
to put them into the tubs in which the ſoup is 
carried from the kitchen into the dining-hall ; 
pouring the ſoup hot from the boiler upon them, 
and ſtirring the whole well together with the iron 
" ladles uſed for meaſuring out the ſoup to the Poor 
in the hall. | \ 

It. is of more . than can well be 
imagined, that this bread, which is mixed with 
the ſoup, ſhould not be boiled. It is likewiſe of 
_ uſe that it ſhould be cut as fine or thin as poſſible; 
and if it be dry and hard, it will be lo much the 
better, 

The bread we uſe in Munich is what is called 
ſemel bread, being ſmall loaves, weighing from 
two to three ounces; and as we receive this bread 
in donations from the bakers, it is commonly dry 
and hard, being that which, not being ſold in time, 
remains on hand, and becomes ſtale and unſale- 
able; and we have found by experience, that this 
hard and ſtale bread anſwers for our purpoſe much 

better than any other, for it renders maſticatian 
neceſſary ; and maſtication ſeems very powerfully to 
aſſiſt in promoting digeſtion ; it likewiſe prolongs the 

duration of. the enjoyment of eating, a matter of very 
great importance indeed, and which has not hitherto 

been ſufficiently attended to. f 

f The 
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© The quantity of this ſoup furnithed ws each per- 
fon, at eich meal, or ohe portion ef it, (che 
cuttings of bread included,) is jeſt one Bawarian 
pound in weight; and as the Bavarian pound is to 
the pound Avoirdupois AS 1,123842 to 1,—it is 
equal to about nineteen ounces and nine-tenths 
Avoirdupois. Now, to thoſe who know that a full 
pint of ſoup weighs no more than about ſixteen 
Ounces: Avoirdupois, it will not, perhaps, at the 
firſt view, appear very extraordinary that a portion 
weighing near twenty ounces, and confequently = 
making near one pint and à quarter of this rich, 
ſtrong, ſavoury ſoup, ſhould be found ſuffieient to 
ſatisfy the hunger of a grown perſon ; but when 
the matter is examined narrowly, and propetly 
analized, and it is found that the whole quantity of 
Folid food which enters into the compoſition of one 
of theſe portions of ſoup, does not amount. to 
quite fx ounces, it will then appear to be almoſt 
impoſſible that this allowance ſhould be ſufficient. 
That it is quite ſufficient, however, to make a 
good meal for a ſtrong healthy petſon, has been 
abundantiy proved by long experience, I have 
even found that a ſonp compoſed of nearly the 
ſame ingredients, except the potatoes, but in dif- 
ferent proportions, was ſufficiently nutritive, and 
very palatable, in which only about four ounces and 
three quarters of ſolid Food entered into the com- 
Poſition of a portion weighing twenty ounces. 
But this will not appear incredible to thoſe who- 
know, that one ſingle ſpoonful of ſalope, weigh- 
ing leſs than one quarter of an ounce, put into a 
| pint 


* * 
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pint of doiling water, forms che thickelt ind moſt: 
nouriſhing ſoup thut can be taken; and that the 
quantity of ſolid matter which enters into the com- 
poſition of another very nutritive Food, bariſ- 
born jelly, is not much more conſiderable. 
The 3arley in my ſoup, ſeems to act much the 
ame pat xs the /alope in this famous reſtorative, 
und no ſubſtitute that 1 could ever find for it, 
nmong all the variety of corn and pulſe of the 
growth of Europe, ever produced half the effect; 
that is to ſay, half the nouriſhment at the ſame 
expence. It may be confidered as the rice of 
Great Britain. as 

It requires, it is true, a great deal of boiling ; 
but when it is properly managed, it thickens à vaſt 
quantity of water; and, as I ſuppoſe, prepares ir 
Tor decompoſition it alſo gives the ſoup into 
which it enters as an ingredient, a degree of rich- 
neſs which nothing elſe can give. It has little or 
Ho rafte in itſelf, but when mixed with other ingre- 
dients which are ſavoury, it renders them pecu- 
Yarly grateful to gra... 
+" It is a maxim, as ancient, I believe, as the time 
of "Hippocrates, that . whatever pleaſes the palate 
. yourifhes 5” and I have often had reaſon to think 
it perfectly juſt. Could it be clearly aſcertained 


111d The preparation of "water is, in many cafes, an object of more 
importance than is generally imagined ; particularly when it is made 
wie of ny a vehicle for conveying. agreeable taſtes. In making 
punch, for inſtance, if the water uſed be previouſly boiled two or three 
Hours with a handful of rice, the punch made of it will be hrompa- 

ly better, that is to ſay, more'full and luſcious upon the palate, 


Frm whe 3 


and 
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and demonſtrated, it, would tend to place cookery 
in a. much. more reſpectable ievarign among the 
arts than it now holds. 

That the manner in which Food is prepared i is a 
matter of real importance; and that the water 
uſed. in that proceſs acts a, much more important 
part chan has hitherto been generally imagined, is, 
I think, quite evident; for, according to my idea, 
it is impoſſible, upon any other ſuppoſition, to ac- 
count for the appearances. If the very ſmall quan- 
tity of ſolid Food which enters into the compoſition 
of a portion of ſome very nutritive ſoup were pre- 
pared differently, and taken under ſome other 
form, that of bread, for inſtance; ſo far from 
being ſufficient to ſatisfy hunger, and afford a com- 

ſortable and nutritive meal, a perſon, would abſo- 
lutely ſtarve upon ſuch a ſlender allowance ; and no 
great relief would be derived from drinking erude 
water to fill up the void in the ſtomach, N 

But it is not merely from an obſervation of the 
apparent effects of cookery upon thoſe articles 
which are uſed as Food for man, that we are led to 
diſcover the importance of theſe culinary proceſſes. 
Their utility is proved in a manner equally con- 
cluſive and ſatisfactory, by the effects which have 

been produced by employing the ſame proceſs i in 
preparing Food for brute animals, 
It is well known, that boiling the potatoes with 
which hogs are fed, renders them much more 
nutritive; and fince the introduction of the new 
ſyſtem of feeding horned cattle, that of keeping 
them confined in the ſtables all the year round, (a 
1835 method 
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method which is now coming faſt into common 
uſe in many parts of Germany,) great improve- 
ments have been made in the art of providing 
nouriſhment for thoſe animals; and particularly by 
preparing their Food, by operations ſimilar to thoſe 
of cookery ; and to theſe improvements it is moſt 
probably owing, that ſtall feeding in that country 
has been ſo univerſally ſucceſsful. | 

It has long been a practice in Germany for thoſe 
who fatten bullocks for the butcher, or feed 
milch-cows, to give them frequently what is called 
a drank or drink, which is a kind of pottage, pre- 
pared differently in different parts of the country, 
and in the different ſeaſons, according to the 
greater facility with which one or other of the 
articles occaſionally employed in the compoſition 
of it may be procured, and according to the par- 
ticular fancies of individuals. Many feeders make 
a great ſecret of the compoſition of their drinks, 
and ſome have, to my knowledge, carried their 
refinement ſo far as actually to mix brandy in them, 

in ſmall quantities; and pretend to have found 
their advantage in adding this coſtly ingredient, 

The articles moſt commonly uſed are, bran, 
oatmeal, brewers grains, maſhed potatoes, maſhed 
turnips, rye meal, and barley meal, with a large 
Proportion of water ; ſometimes two or three or 
mote of theſe articles are united in forming a 
drink; and of whatever ingredients the drink is 


compoſed, a large proportion of falt is hdd 
added to it. 
| There 
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There i is, perhaps, nothing new in this method 
of feeding catzle with liquid mixtures, but the 
manner in which theſe drinks are now prepared in 
Germany is, I believe, quite new; and ſhows 
what I wiſh to prove, that cooking renders Food 
really more nutritive. 

Theſe drinks were formerly given cold, but it 
was afterwards diſcovered that they were more 
nouriſhing when given warm ; and of late their 
preparation is, in many places, become a very 
regular - culinary preceſs. Kitchens have been 
built, and large boilers provided and fitted up, 
merely for cooking for the cattle in the ſtables; 
and I have been aſſured by many very intelligent 
farmers, who have adopted this new mode of feed- 
ing, that it is very advantageous indeed. That the 
drinks are evidently rendered much more nouriſh- 
ing and wholeſome by being boiled ; and that the 
expence of fyel, and the trouble attending this 
proceſs, are amply compenſated by the advantages 
derived from the improvement of the Food, They 
even find it their intereſt to continue the boiling a 
conſiderable time, two or three hours, for inſtance ; 
as the Food · goes on to be ſtill farther improyed, 
the longer the boiling is continued “. 


I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject, the feeding of Oy * juſt 
wentioning another pradice common among our beſt farmers in Ba- 
varia, which, I think, deſerves to be known, They chop the 
green clover with which they feed their cattle, and mix with it a 
eonfiderable quantity of chopped firaw, They pretend that this rich 
ſucculent graſs is of ſo clawmy a nature, that unleſs it be mixed with 
chopped ſtraw, hay, or ſome other dry fodder, cattle which are fed 


with it do not ruminate ſufficiently, The uſual proportion of the 


glover do the ſtraw, is as two to one. 
I Theſe 
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Theſe fats ſeem evidently to ſhow, that there is. 


ſome very important ſecret with regard to 2 


which has not yet been properly inveſtigated ; and 

it ſees to me to be more than probable, that the 
number of inhabitants who may be ſupported in 
any country, upon its internal produce, depends 
almoſt as much upon the ſtate of the art of cookery, 
as upon that of agriculture, —The Chineſe, per- 


| haps, underſtand both theſe arts better than any 


other nation. —Savages underſtand neither of them. 


But, if cookery, be of ſo much importance, it 
certainly deſerves to be ſtudied with the greateſt 


care, and it ought particularly to be attended to in 


times of general alarm on account of a ſcarcity of 
proviſions; for the relief which may in ſuch cafes 
be derived from it, is immediate and effectual, 
while all other reſources are diſtant and uncertain, - 

I am aware of the difficulties which always at- 
tend the introduction of meaſures calculated to 
produce any remarkable change in the cuſtoms 
and habits of mankind; and there is perhaps no 
change more difficult to effect, than that which 
would be neceflary to make any confiderable faving 
in the conſumption. of thoſe articles commonly 
uſed as Food; but ſtill, I am of opinion, that 
ſuch a change might, with proper management, be 
brought about, | 

There was a time, no doubt, when an averſion 
to potatoes was as general, and as ſtrong, in Great 
Britain, and even in Ireland, as it is now in ſome 
parts of Bavariaz but this prejudice has been 


got over; and I am perſuaded, that any national 


prejudice, 
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prejudice, however deeply rooted, may be over. 
come, provided proper means be uſed for that pur- 
poſe, ani time allowed for their operation. 

But notwithſtanding the difficulty of introducing 
a general uſe of ſoups throughout the country, or 
any other kind of Food, however palatable, cheap, 
and nouriſhing, to which people have not been 
accuſtomed, yet theſe improvements might cer- 
tainly be made, with great facility, in all public 
hoſpitals and work-houſes, where the Poor are fed 
at the public expence z and 'the ſaving of provi- 
fions, (not to mention the diminution of expence,) 
which might be derived from this arrangement, 
would be very important at all times, and more 
Eſpecially in times of general ſcarcity, . 
Another meaſure, ſtill more important, and 
which might, I am perſuaded, be eaſily carried 
into executiaſhy is the eſtabliſhment of public 
Kitchens in all towns, and large villages throughout 
the kingdom; whence, not only the Poor night 
be fed gratis, but alſo all the induftrious inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood might be furniſhed 
with Food at ſo cheap' a rate, as tobe a very great 
relief to them at all times; and in times of general 
ſcarcity, this arrangement would alone be ſufficient 
to prevent thoſe public and private calamities, 
which never fail to accompany that moſt dreadful 
of all viſitations, a famine. 

The ſaving of Food that would reſult from 
feeding a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
any country from public kitchens, would be im- 
ps: and that ſaving would tend, 


* 
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and moſt powerfully, to render proviſions more 
plentiful and cheap, diminiſh the general alarm on 
account of the danger of a ſcarcity, and prevent 
hoarding up of proviſions by individuals, which is 
often alone ſufficient, without any thing elſe, to 
bring on a famine, even where there is no real 
ſcarcity: for it is not merely the fears of indivi- 
duals which operate in theſe caſes, and induce them 
to lay in a larger ſtore of proviſions than they 
otherwiſe would do; and which naturally increaſes 
the ſcarcity of proviſions in the market, and raiſes 
their prices ; but there are perſons who are ſo loſt 
to all the feelings of humanity, as often to ſpecu- 
late upon the diſtreſs of the Public, and all zbeir 
operations effectually tend to increaſe. the ſcarcity 
in the markets, and augment the general alarm. 
Before I enlarge farther upon theſe public 
kitchens, and the numerous and important advan- 
tages which may in all countries be derived from 
them, I ſhall return to the intereſting ſubjects 
which I have undertaken to inveſtigate ;z—the 
ſcience, of nutrition, and the art of providing 
| wholeſome and palatable Food at a. ſmall ex- 


pence, 
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CHAP. 11. 
.of the Pleere of Eating, and of the Means that 
may be employed for increaft ing it. 


VV nar has already been ſaid upon this ſubje& 
will, I flatter myſelf, be thought ſufficient to 
ſhow that, for all the purpeſes of nouriſhment, a much 
ſmaller quantity of ſolid Food will ſuffice than has 
hitherto been thought neceſſary ; but there is ano- 
ther circumſtance to be taken into the account, and 
that is, the pleaſure of eating; —an enjoyment of 
which no perſon will conſent to be deprived. 

The pleaſure enjoyed in eating depends firſt 
upon the agreeableneſs of the taſte of the Food; 
and ſecondly, upon its power to affect the palate. 
Now there are many ſubſtances extremely cheap, 
by which very agreeable taſtes may be given to 
Food]; particularly when the baſis or nutritive ſub- 
ſtance of the Food is taſteleſs, and the effect of any 
kind of palatable ſolid Food, (of meat, for inſtance,) 
upon the organs of taſte, may be increaſed, almoſt 
indefinitely, by reducing the ſize of the particles of 
ſuch Food, and cauſing it to act upon the palate 
by. a larger ſurface. And if means be uſed to 
prevent its being ſwallowed too foon, which may 
be eaſily done by mixing with it ſome hard and 
taſteleſs ſubſtance, ſuch as crumbs of bread ren- 
dered hard by toaſting, or any thing elſe of that 
kind, by which a long maſtication i is rendered ne- 
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ceſſary, the enjoyment of eating may be greatly 
increaſed and prolonged. 


The idea of occupying a perſon a great while, 


and affording him much pleaſure at the ſame 
time, in eating a ſmall quantity of Food, may, 
perhaps, appear ridiculous to ſome; but thoſe who 
conſider the matter attentively, will perceive that 
it is very important; it is, perhaps, as much ſo as 
any thing that can employ the attention of the 
philoſopher. 

The enjoyments which fall to the lot of the 
bulk of mankind are not ſo numerous as to ren- 
der an attempt to increaſe them ſuperfluous. And 
even in regard to thoſe who have it in their power 
to gratify their appetites to the utmoſt extent of 
their wiſhes, it is ſurely rendering them a very 
important ſervice to ſhow them how they may in- 
creaſe their pleaſures without deſtroying their 
health. 5 

If a glutton can be made to gormandize two 
hours upon two ounces of meat, it is certainly 
much better for him, than to give himſelf an indi- 
geſtion by eating two pounds in the ſame time. 

I was led to meditate upon this ſubje& by mere 
accident, I had long been at a loſs to under- 
ſtand how the Bavarian ſoldiers, who are uncom- 
monly ſtout, ſtrong, and healthy men, and who, in 
common with all other Germans, are remarkably 
fond of eating, could contrive to live upon the 
very ſmall ſums they expend for Food; but a more 


careful examination of the economy of their tables 


cleared up the point, and let me into a ſecret 
P 2 . 


/ 
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which awakened all my eurioſity. Theſe ſoldiers, 
inſtead of being ſtarved upon their ſcanty allow- 
ance, as might have been ſuſpected, I found actu- 
ally living in a moſt comfortable and even luxu- 
rious manner; that they had contrived not only 
to render their Food favoury and nouriſhing, but, 


what appeared to me ſtill more extraordinary, 


had found out the means of increaſing its ation 
upon the organs of taſte ſo as actually to augment, 
and even prolong to a molt ſurpriſing degree, the 
enjoyment of eating. 

This accidental diſcovery made a deep impreſ- 
fion upon my mind, and gave a new turn to 
all my ideas on the ſubject of Food. It opened 
to me a new and very intereſting field for in- 
veſtigation and experimental inquiry, of which T 
had never before had a diſtin view; and thence- 
forward my diligence in making experiments, and 
in collecting information relative to the manner in 
which F ood i is prepared in different 51 was 
redoubled. | 

Tn the following Chapter may be ſeen the general 


reſulrs of all my experiments and inquiries rela-- 


tive to this ſubje&t,—A deſire to render this account 
as conciſe and ſhort as poſſible has induced me to 
omit much intereſting ſpeculation which the ſub- 


ject naturally ſuggeſted; but the ingenuity of the 
reader will ſupply this defect, and enable him to 


diſcover the objects particularly aimed at in the 
experiments, even where they are not mentioned, 


and to compare the reſults of practice with the 


| umed OT: | 
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CHAP. Ill. 


Of the different Kinds of Food furniſhed to the 
Poor in the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, with 


an Account of the Coſt of them. Of the Expence 


of providing the ſame Kinds of Food in Great 
Britain, as well at the preſent high Prices of 
Proviſions, as at the ordinary Prices of them. — 
Of the various Improvements of which theſe 
different Kinds of cheap Food are capable. 


EFORE the introduction of potatoes as Food in 

the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, (which was 
not done till laſt Auguſt,) the Poor were fed with 
a ſoup hs in the following cen 


8 0 up, NI, 


| Weight | Coft im 
; 88 Avoirdupois. * 9 
| : me. ” 


| ib. oz. 
4 viertls* of pearl barley, equal 


do about 20] gallons - -- 141 2 —— 011 75 
4 viertl of peas — - 131 4 — 0 7 35 
Cuttings of fine wheaten bread' 6g 10 — 0 10 24 
Salt 19 13 — 0 1 2 
24 maaſi, nent Wee FI 

gar, or rather ſmall beer | 

turned ſour, about 24 quarts 46 13 w— 0 1 51 
VI about 560 quarta - 1077 © 


1485 10; <a $2 821 


0 A nol the rt pare of - the Pavarian ſck if is equal to 


6 % Wincheſter buſhels, 
| P 3 - Fuel, 
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4 
Brought over 111 81; 
Fuel, 88 Ib. of dry pine wood, the Bavarian clafter, 
(weighing 3961 lb. avoirdupois, ) at * 21d. 


fſtterling 6 5 4 
Wages of three cook - maids, at twenty florins | | 
(378. 72d. ) a year each, makes daily - 0:06 37 


| Daily expence for feeding the three cook-maids, 


at ten creutzers (31 pence ſterling) each, ac- 

cording to an agreement made with them - o © 11 
Daily wages of two men ſeryants, employed in 

going to market—colleQing donations of bread, 

- &c. helping in the kitchen, and aſſiſting in 


ſerving out the ſaup to the Poor — 1 
Repairs of the kitchen, and of the kitchen furni - i 
ture, about go florins (81, 37 7 d. ſterling) a 
year, makes dailiß - - © © 3 
Total daily ee when dinner i is 8 ſor | 
1200 perſons — - 1 1g 24 


! 


This ſum ( rs 8. 23d. ) divided A 1200, the 
number of portions of ſoup furniſhed, gives for 
each portion a mere trifle more than one third of 
a penny, or exactly n of a penny; the weight of 
each portion being about 20 ounces. 

But, moderate as theſe expences are, which 
have attended the feeding of the Poor of Munich, 
they have lately been reduced ſtill farther by intro- 
ducing the uſe of potatoes. —Theſe moſt valuable 
vegetables were hardly known in Bavaria till very 
lately; and ſo ſtrong was the averſion of the public, 
and particularly of the Poor, againſt them, at the 
time when we began to make uſe of them in the 
public kitchen of the Houſe of Induſtry in 


Munich, that we were abſolutely obliged, at firſt, 
0 
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to introduce them by ſtealth.——A private room in 
- a retired corner was fitted up as a kitchen for 
cooking them; and it was neceſſary to diſguiſe 
them, by boiling them down entirely, and deſtroy- 
ing their ſorm and texture, to prevent their being 
detected: but the Poor ſoon found that their 
ſoup was improved in its qualities; and they teſti- 
fied their approbation of the change thar had been 
made in it ſo generally and loudly, that it was at 
laſt thought to be no longer neceſſary to conceal 
from them the ſecret of its compoſition; and they 
are now grown ſo fond of potatoes. that they would 
not eaſily be ſatisfied without them. 140 
The employing of potatoes as an ingredient in 
the ſoup has enabled us to make a conſiderable 
ſaving in the other more coſtly materials, as may 
be ſeen by comparing the following receipt yay that 
already given. 


sor, Nl. 


"EY Weight Coſt ion 
E 
2 viertli of pearl barley = 70 ) — © 5 911 

2 viertli of pes: 65 10 — © 3 74 
8 wiertls of potatoes - 230 4 — 0 1 97 
. Cuttings of bread - 69 10 — 910 27 
Salt * ” - 1913 — o 1 23 
Vinegar 38 - 4613 — o 1 5+ 


Water — - 


Total weight 1485 10 
Expences for fuel, ſervants, repairs, &c. as before © 3 * 


Total daily expence, when dinner is provided for 
- 1200 perſons | + ! $589 157 5 B32 0 
P 4 This 


This fum (11, 7s, 63d.) divided by 1200, the 
number of portions of ſoup, gives for each portion 
one fartbing very nearly; or accurately, 1 farthing. 

The quantity of each of the ingredients con- 


ee is as follows: 
wes In avoirdupoia weight, 

' > figredients, *. VI. Sa, Noll. 
| cn tee — uin — oft$2 
5210 Of peas — — 1288 — "Cx238 

Ok potatoes — io — yr 
(OOO leg een 
T.uotal ſolids 5 — 52 

Of alt — offs — 'orfS 

Of weak vinegar =, 078%, /—— Oreo 

Ol watey > 146vs — 
1 Total 197305 _ 1975 


"The expence of preparing theſe ſoups will vary 
with the prices of the articles of which they are 
compoſed ; but as the quantities of the ingredients, | 
determined by weight, are here given, it will be 
eaſy to aſcertain exactly what pg will coſt in any 
caſe whatever. 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, it were e required 1 to deter- 
mine how much 1 200 portions of the Soup No. I. 
vuould coſt in London at this preſent moment, (the 
i ath of November 1795, when all kinds of proviſions: 
are uncommonly dear. I ſee by a printed report of 
the Board of Agriculture, of the day before yeſter- 
day (November 10), that the prices of the articles 
neceſſary for preparing theſe foups were as follows: 
Barley, per buſhel weighing 46 lb. at 58. 6d. 
| "anc gives for each EY about 13d. ; but pre- 

Z | pared | 
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pared as pearl barley, it will coſt. at leaſt two 
pence per — e 

Boiling peas per buſhel, weighing6141b; (at 102) 
which gives for each pound nearly 11 d. 

Potatbes, per buſhel, weighing 58 lh. at 28. 64 
which gives nearly one halfpenny for each pound. 

And I find that a quartern loaf of wheaten 
bread, weighing 41b. 50. coſts now in Londorl | 
18. ot d.; ;—this bread muſt therefore be reckoned 
at 1134 farthings per pound. 

Salt E Colle 14d. per pound; and vinegar (which 
is probably fix times as ſtrong as that ſtuff called 
vinegar which is uſed in the kitchen of the Houſe 
of Induſtry at Munich) coſts 18. 8 d. per gallon. 

This being premiſed, the computations may be . 
made as follows; 

Expence of preparing in London, in the month 
of November 1795, 1200 portions of the 


Sour, N*I. 

+ Ih, oz, 6 8117 . "4 
14: 2 pearl barley, at o 2 per ib. 1 12 6 | 
131 4. Peas, at — 0 14 — , 16 4 . 
69 10 wheaten bread, at S 16 6 
19 13 falt, at — 0 11 — » 2 5 
Vinegar, one gallon, at — 1 8 — e 


Expences for fuel, fervants, kitchen furniture, &c. 
reckoning three times as much as thoſe arti- 


| cles of expence amount to daily at Munich. 0 10 42 
Ton 3 1 


One Bavarian ſchifl (equal to 6,37, Wincheſter buſkels) of bailey, 
weighing at a medium 250 Bavarian poouds, upon tain pearled, or rolled (as it is 
called in Germany), is reduced to half a ſchifl, which weighs x71 Bavarian 
pounds, The 791d. which it loſes in the operation is the perquiſite of ihe 
miller, and is all he receives for his trouble, 2 

N Which 
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Which ſum (3). 9s. 91d.) divided by 1200, 
the number of portions of ſoup, gives 2 77's far- 


things, or nearly 24 farthings for each portion. 
For the Sour, N. II. it will be, 


5 . Se de. 2 
f 9 . pearl barley, at o 2 —— 0 11. 9 
& 8 peas, at — 14 — o 8 2 
230 4 potatoes, at — © OF — 0 13 9 
69 10, bread. a: — 0 1 — e 16 6 
19 13 ſalt, at — 0 If. — 25 

f Vinegar » One gallon — — 1 

: ow ay cho 8 be. — 0 10 4; 

Total 


3 4 7 


This ſum (31. 48. 144. ) divided by 1200, the 
number of portions, gives for each 2+ farthings 
very nearly. 

This ſoup comes much higher here in 1 London, 


than it would do in moſt other parts of Great 


Britain, on account of the very high price of 


potatoes in this city; but in moſt parts of the 


| kingdom, and certainly in every part of Ireland, 
it may be furniſhed, even at this preſent moment, 
notwithſtanding the uncommonly high prices of 
proviſions, at lefs than one W Bu the portion 
of 20 ounces. 

Though the object moſt attended to in com- 
poſing theſe ſoups was to render them wholeſome 
and nouriſhing, yet they are very far from being 
unpalatable.—The baſis of the ſoups, which is wa- 


ter prepared and thickened by barley, is well cal- 
culated to receive, and to convey to the palate in 
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an agreeable manner, every thing that is fy 
in the other ingredients; and the dry bread ren- 
dering maſtication neceſſary, prolongs the action 
of the Food upon the organs of taſte, and by that 
means increaſes and prolongs the enjoyment of | 
eating. 

But though theſe ſoups are very good and 
nouriſhing, yet they certainly are capable of a va- 
riety of improvements. The moſt obvious means 
of improving them is to mix with them a ſmall 
quantity of ſalted meat, boiled, and cut into very 
ſmall pieces (the ſmaller the better), and to fry 
the bread that is put into them in butter, or in the 
fat of ſalted pork or bacon, | 
The bread, by being fried, is not only e 
much harder, hut being impregnated with a fat or 
oily ſubſtance it remains hard after it is put into 
the ſoup, the water not being able to penetrate it 
and ſoften it. 

All good cooks put fried bread, cut into ſmall 
ſquare pieces, in peas-ſoup ; but I much doubt 
whether they are aware of the very great imports. 
ance of that practice, or that they have any juſt 
idea of the manner in which the bread i improves the 
ſoup. 


The beſt kind of meat for mixing with theſe — 


ſoups is ſalted pork, or bacon, or ſmoked beef. 

Whatever meat is uſed, it ought to be boiled 

either in clear water or in the ſoup; and after it is 
boiled, it ought to be cut into very ſmall pieces, 

as ſmall, perhaps, as barley-corns.—The- bread 

may be cut in pieces pf the ſiae of large peas, or 
| - 
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in thin ſlices; and after it is fried, it may be mixed 


with the meat and put into the ſoup-diſhes, and 


the ſoup poured on them when it is ſerved out. 
Another method of improving this ſoup is to 

mix with it ſmall dumplins, or meat-balls, made 

of bread, flour, and ſmoked beef, ham, or any 


other kind of ſalted meat, or of liver cut into 


ſmall pieces, or rather minced, as it is called, — 
Theſe dumplins may be boiled either in the ſoup 
or in clear water, and put into the ſoup when it is 
ferved out. | 

As the meat in theſe cho itions 3 is deſigned 
rather to pleaſe the palate than for any thing elſe, 
the ſoup being ſufficiently nouriſhing without it, it 
is of much importance that it be reduced to very 
ſmall pieces, in order that it be brought into con- 
tact with the organs of taſte by a large ſurface, 
and that it be mixed with ſome hard ſubſtance, 
(fried bread, for inſtance, crumbs, or hard dum- 


plins,) which will neceſſarily prolong the time em · 


ployed in maſtication. 

When this is done, and where 0 meat em- 
I ployed has much flavour, a very ſmall quantity of 
it will be found ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe 
e 6 

One ounce of bacon, or of ſmoked beef, and 
one aunce of fried bread, added to eighteen ounces 


bt the Soup No. I. would afford an excellent meal, 


in which the taſte of animal food would decidedly 

Dried ſalt fiſh; or ſmoked fiſh, boiled and then 
minced, and made into dumplins with maſhed po- 
8 ttatoes, 


A cc, Av» 


— 


Kr „ 0c wer os -=@ 
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tatoes, bread, and flour, and boiled again, would 


be very good, eaten with either of the — No.1. . 


or No. II, 


Theſe ſoups may likewiſe be improved, by mix- - 


ing with them various kinds of cheap roots and 
green vegetables, as turnips, carrots, parſnips, 
celery, cabbages, ſour-crout, &c.; as alſo by ſea- 
ſoning them with fine herbs and black pepper.— 

Onions and leeks may likewiſe be uſed with great 
advantage, as they not only ſerve to render the 
Food in which they enter as ingredients peculiarly 

ſavoury, bur are really very wholeſome. 

Wich regard to the barley made uſe of in pre- 
paring theſe ſoups, though I always have uſed 
pearl barley, or rolled barley (as it is called in 
Germany), yet I have no doubt but common barley- 
meal would anſwer nearly as well ; particularly if care 
were taken to boil it gently for a ſufficient length 
ol time over a ſlow fire before the peas are added. 

Till the laſt year, we uſed to cook the barley» 


ſoup and the peas-ſoup ſeparate, and not to mix 


them till the moment when they were poured into 
the tubs upon the cut bread, in order to be carried 
into the dining-hall; but I do not know that any 


advantages were derived from that practice; the 


ſoup being, to all appearance, quite as good ſince 
the barley and the peas have been cooked, en 


as before. 
As ſoon as the ſoup i is done, and the boilers: are 


emptied, they are immediately refilled with, water, 
and the barley for the ſoup for the next day is put 
into ir, and left to ſteep over night; and at fix 


4 o' clock 
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&'clock the next Rong: the fires are lighted 


under the boilers. 


The peas, however, are never ſuffered to 


remain in the water over · night, as we have found, 


dy repeated trials, that they never boil ſoft if the 


water in which they are boiled is not boiling hot 
when they are put into it. Whether this is pecu- 


lar to the peas which grow in Bavaria, I Know 


not. 
2 When 1 began to fond the Poor of Monich; 


there was alſo a quantity of meat boiled in their 


ſoup ; but as the quantity was ſmall, and the qua- 
lity of it but very indifferent, I never thought it 
contributed much to rendering the victuals more 
nouriſhing: but as ſoon as means were found for 
rendering the ſoup palatable without meat, the 
| quantity of it uſed was gradually diminiſhed, | and 
it was at length entirely omitted. I never heard 
that the Poor complained of the want of it; and 
much doubt whether they took notice of it. 
The management of the fire in cooking is, in 
all caſes, a matter of great importance; but in no 
caſe is it ſo neceſſary to be attended to as in pre- 
- paring the cheap and nutritive ſoups here recom- 
mended.—Not only the palatableneſs, but even 
the ſtrength or richneſs of the ſoup, ſeems to 


depend very much upon the management of the 


* employed in cooking it. 


From the beginning of the proceſs to the 58 
| of i it, the boiling ſhould be as gentle as poſſible;— 


and if it were poſlible to leer the ſoup always Juſt 


boiling 


B — A — Aa 


„ 


— 
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Boiling bot, without actually boiling, it would be | 


fo much the better. 


To prevent the ſoup from burning to the 
boiler, the bottom of the boiler ſhould be made 


double; the falſe bottom, (which may be very 
thin) being fixed on the inſide of the boiler, the 
two ſheets of copper being every where in contact 
with each other; but they ought not to be attached 


to each other with ſolder, except only at the edge 
of the falſe bottom where it is joined to the ſides 


of the boiler. —The falſe bottom ſhould have a 


rim about an inch and a half wide, projecting up- 


wards, by which it ſhould be rivetted to the ſides 
of the boiler; but only few rivets, or nails, ſhould 
be uſed for fixing the two bottoms together be- 


low, and thoſe . uſed ſhould be very ſmall ; other- 


wiſe, where large nails are employed at the bottom 

of the | boiler, where the fire is moſt intenſe, the 

ſoup will be apt to burn to; at leaſt on | the heads 
of thoſe large nails. 

The two ſheets of metal may be maſs to touch 

each other every where, by hammering them to- 


gether after the falſe bottom is fixed in its place; 
and they may be tacked together by a few ſmall. 


rivets placed here and there, at conſiderable diſ- 


tances from each other; and after this is done, the 


| boiler may be tinned. 


In tinning the boiler, if proper care be taken, 


the edge of the falſe bottom may be ſoldered by 


the tin to the ſides of the boiler, and this will pre- 


vent the water, or other liquids put into the boiler, 
from getting between the two bottoms, 


In 
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In this manner double bottoms may be adit 
Gauce-pans and kettles of all kinds uſed in cooking; 
and this contrivance will, in all caſes, moſt effectu- 
ally prevent what is called by the cooks burning to. 
The heat is fo much obſtructed in its paſſage 
through the thin ſheet of air, which, notwithſtand- 
ing all the care that is taken to bring the two bot- 
WOW": toms into actual contact, will ſtill remain between 
them, the ſecond has time to give its heat as faſt as 
it receives it, to the fluid in the boiler ; and con- 
ſequently never acquires a'degree of heat ſufficient 
for burning any thing that may be upon it. 
Perhaps it would be beſt to double copper 
ae and ſmall kettles throughout; and as 
this may and ought to be done with a very thin 
3 ſheet of metal, it could not coſt much, even if this 
lining were to be made of ſilver. | 
But I muſt not enlarge here upon a ſubje& I 
hall have occaſion to treat more fully in another 
place. To return, therefore, to the fubject more 
nnn under ant ene 


o This i invention of } KIA: bottoms might be u uſed ich great > 
ceſs by diſtillers. But there is another hint, which I have long 
1 wiſhed to give diſtillers, from which I am perſuaded they might de- 
a tive very eſſential advantages. It is to recommend to them to make 
* up warm clothing of thick blanketing for covering up their ſtill- 
heads, and defending them from the cold air of the atmoſphere; and 

for covering in the ſame manner all that part of the copper or boiler 

; nn in u! 
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Of 1 the mall . mo which the We Sol- 


©, 


diert, are fed; —Details of their. Hane 


Lure. 1: Halte dic 
i 1 * 3W G6; 4 2414: $6.8 . 5 27 
I ten been matter of fapriſe 10 > many; 
and even to thoſe who are moſt converſant in 
military affairs, that ſoldiers can find means to live 
upon the very ſmall allowances; granted them for 
their ſubſiſtence ;:and I have often wondered that 
nobody has undertaken to inveſtigate that matter, 


r eee er eie ug Ge, 


eurious. and intereſtigg I elf 35 

The pay of a private soldier f is in all 883 
very ſmall.— much leſs than the wages of a: day- 
labouter; and in ſome countries it is ſo mere a 
pittanęe, that it en: aſtoniſhing how it can be 
made to ſupport life. 

The pay of a private S in the ſerniep* 
of His Moſt Serene Highneſs the Elector Palatine, 
(audi it is the ſame; for a private grenadier in the 
regiment of guards, ) is five creutzers a- day, and 
no more. Formerly the pay of à private foot- 
ſoldier was only four creutzers and a half a- day, 
but lately, upon the introduction of the new mili- 


taty arrangements in the country, his pay has been 


taiſed to five creutzers ; and with thig he rereives 


1 17 V . 
141117 


* 


* 
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one pound thirteen ounces and a half, Avoirdupois 


weight, of rye-bread, which, at the medium price 


of grain in Bavaria and the Palatinate, coſts ſome- 
thing leſs than three Se or juſt about one 


penny ſterling. 
The pay which "WY ſoldier receives in money, 


at five creutzers a-day, equal to one penny three 


farthings ſterling, added to his daily allowance of 
bread, valued at one penny, make two pence three 
farthings a-day, for the ſum total of his allowance. 

That it is poflible, ' in any country, to procute 
Food ſufficient to ſupport life with ſo ſmall a ſum, 
will doubtleſs appear extraordinary to an Engliſn 
reader bot what would be his ' ſurpriſe upon 
ſeeing a whole army, compoſed: of the fineſt; ſtout- 
et, and ſtrongeſt men in the world, who are fed 
upon that allowance, and whoſe countenances ſhew 
the moſt evident marks of. ares _ and per- 
ſect contentment? MR A N 

I have already obſerved, how woch was ſtruck 
with the domeſtic economy of the Bavarian ſol- 
diers; and I think the ſubject much too idtereſt- 
ing. not to be laid before the Public, even in all its 
details. And as I think it will be more ſatisfac- 
tory to hear from their own mouths an account of 
the manner in which theſe ſoldiers live, I ſhall 


tranſcribe the reports of two ſenfiblefnon-<commil- 


ſioned officers, whom I dong to give me the 
_ formation 1 wanted. 


Theſe non-commitivact: afficer, D Wo kiloag — 


to two different regiments of grenadiers in garriſon 
r Munich, vere recommended to me by their 
oy "1 Big, 9 5 
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colonels as being very ſteady, careful, men, are 
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each at the head of a meſs conliſting of hes: 
ſoldiers, themſelves. reckoned in the number. 
following agcqunts, which they gave me of thei 
houſekeeping,, and of the expences 4. 
were all the genuine reſylts of actu 
made at my particular deſite, and at my coſt. 

1 do not believe that uſeful information was ever 
n this occaſion; , "and 1 


purchaſed cheaper than op 
fancy my reader will be 


t 


their. tab 
experiments , 


he.ſame opinion when 


he has peruſed the following reports, which are 
literally tranſlated yep the original German. gs 


« In obedience to the Gr of Lieut. General 
Count Rumford, the following experiments 
e were made by Serjeant Wickenhof's meſs, in 

« the firſt company of the firſt (or Elector's own) 
* regiment af. grenadiers, at Auen on the roth 
« and rich of June 1795. 5 


8 June 10th, 1795. 
apt « Bill of Fare. Peet . 

ce Boiled beef,” with ſoup and bread dumplins. - 
Ph , Details of the expence, &. 
For the JE beef al the p. : 


*. loths. Creurxeri· 
2 0 deef®. 1 6 u omw. 
2 WT ſweet herbs f 4 7 1 "4 Is 
©, » Or PEFPET F 
eee en eee l eee 
1 345 ammunition bread, cut fine 222 *? 
8 920 water © Tc) gg . ee 10 
Total 13 10 8 NS eq? 2 oft 287 
5 N , # $ > 1 * 
® The Brian pound (equal to 25406, « x ca you md quarter 
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All theſe articles wete put together into a 
« earthen, pot, and boiled two hours and a quar- 
ter. The meat was then taken out of the ſoup 
« and weighed, and found to weigh 1 Ib. zo loths;' 
«which, divided into twelve equal portions, gave 
t five loths for the weight of each. 

cc The ſoup, with the bread, Sc, ' weighed' 
© gb. 30; loths; which, divided into twelve 
ce * equal portions, gave for each 26 7% loths. "a 


be The , coſt of the meat and ſoup together, | 


207 creutzers, divided by twelve, gives 14 
« creutzers, very nearly, for the * of 5 


10 rn 


. 
221 : , 
1 0 of fine flour — 1 — 42 
o 6 dfalt * — ok 
3 © of water — © 
Total #5 i, . | Coſt 15 


„ This maſs was cones. into nen and theſe 
% dumplins were boiled half an hour in clear wa- 
iter. Upon taking them out of the water, they 
« were found to weigh 5 Ib. 24 loths ; and divid- 
4 ing them into twelve equal portions, each por- 
'« tion weighed 15% loths; and the coſt of the 
« whole (15 ereutzers), divided by twelve, gives 
c 14 creutzers for the coft of each portion. 


, 


« all at once in the ſame diſh, and were all eaten 
* rogether; and with this meal (which was their 


. 1 « inner, 


« The meat, ſoup, and dumplins were ſerved! 


a a «a _ = _ —_ 1 


Dry bread. 
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« dinner, and was eat at twelve o'clock), each 
co perſon belonging to the meſs was furniſhed with 
« a piece of N weighing ten loths, and 
„which coſt 4, of a creutzer, —Each perſon was 
« hkewiſe furniſhed with a piece. of this bread, 
a weighing ten loths, for his breakfaſt ;—another 
a 7 of equal weight, in the afternoon at four 
o'clock ; and another in the evening,” __ | 


mai of this Day's Fare. 


(Rach packan roceinnd in the e | Amount of catt in N 
0 b Bavarian money. 0 

In ſolids. In fluds. 

lothe. 1b, loths, | Creutzers. 


At dinner - © 5 | 
At ſupper o 10 


L Total 1 8 J 


General total 2 2434 © 314 - which coſt 328 


28 9 . 
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2 The ammunition bread is reckoned in | this eſti. 
mate at two creutzers the Bavarian pound, which 


is about what it coſts at a medium ; and as the 


daily allowance of the ſoldiers is 15 Bavarian 
pounds of this bread, this reckoned in money 
amounts to three creutzers a-day ; and this 
added to his pay at five creutzers a-day, 
makes eight creutzers a- day, which is the whole 
of his allowance from the ſovereign, for his ſub- 
fiſtence. | 

But it appears from ths foregoing account, that 
he expends for Food no more than 544. creutzers 
a- day, there is therefore à ſurplus amounting to 
234. creutzers a- day, or very near one-third of bis 
whole allowance, which remains, and which he 
can diſpoſe of juſt as he thinks proper. 

This ſurplus is commonly employed in pur- 


chaſing beer, brandy, tobacco, &c. Beer in Ba- 


varia coſts two creutzers a pint; brandy, or rather 
malt-ſpirits, from fifteen to eighteen creutzers; 
and tabacco is very cheap. _. 

To enable the Engliſh reader to form, without 
the trouble of compuration, a complete and ſatiſ- 


factory idea of the manner in which theſe Bavarian 


ſoldiers are fed, 1 have added the following Analyſis 
of their fare; in which the quantity of each article 

is expreſſed in Hvoirdupoie wag, * its colt | in 
Engliſh my. 


a". "ac © AD ts. 


 Fach-perſon belonging. to. the" mn Cg 
received in the courſe of the day, Coſt in Engliſh 
June 11th, 755. | 9 


Tuootal bread 1 13 
x n e n 
Boiled beef e 
In ſeaſoning ; le herbs, ſalt, 5 05 
„eren T VP fd or — 


ag 1 > 73031 Tera. * 2 


en prepared ct 8 270 , I. $ f * 
1 Total ſolids and fluids 3 535 \ | O 0 


Total expence for each perſon 532. creutzers, 
equal to-/wo-pence ſterling, very nearly. 

But as the Bavarian ſoldiers have not the 
ſame fare every day, the expences of their tables 
cannot be aſcertained from one ſingle: experiment. 
I ſhall therefore return to Serjeant 'Wickenhof's 


: , : 1 — J, p is of 
14 b by 114% : 4 4 . 1 #45 
. b k; ; 
4 m4 > "©. A Fo ? 0 „ 0 1251 \ 
- 92 3 WW * 4 — 1180 2 21 TE, 
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« 11th of June 1795. 
„ Bil of Fare. 
Bread, dumplins, and ſoup. 
e Details of expences, &c. 
Fer the dumplins. i 


, loths, 
13 wheaten bread 
16 butter 


e This made into o.dampline ;—the As 


te after being boiled, were found to weigh eight 

' « pounds eight loths, which, divided among twelve 
cc perſons, gave for each twenty-two loths,—And 
« the coſt of the whole (314 creutzers), divided 
oc * 12, gives 2x4, creutzers for each portion. 


w_ | 0 | f i or For or | the ſoup.” ; þ 
1 144. ammunition bread — 7 
o att — 0 % — 
; .o 1 freethls  — | — 1 
12 o water — — — 
13 . 4. G Dot . 
3 art 


00 This foup,* when cooked; "weighed 11 Ib, F 


“e loths; which, divided among the twelve per- 


* Nr "Gt to 00 "oh gave for each 
4 | 1 cc ket! 
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W 


« 314 loths; and the coſt (44 creutzers), di- 
1 vided by twelve, gives nearly three · ninths of a 
Wer 1 each 8 | 


* * 
7.3 


+9112 1 


6 „ For Bread. 


e Four pieces of ammunition bread, weighing 
**_ each ten laths,. for each perſon.— one 
te piece tor breakfaſt - one at dinner one i i the 
g aſternoon, — and one at ſupper; in all, 40 loths, 
* or one pound and a ne, colts two en 
Fe and a half.” 8 f 


Detail of ExPences, &c. * 00 peſo 


For 1 $ dry bread — 24 
For o 22 bread dumplins — 214 
For © 313 bread ſoop  — of 


2 303 of Food Coſt 33 
"The PAR, details expreſſed * in Arenal | 
weight, and Engliſh money : 
For each perſon ICT 5 548 
9 8756 \ dry ammunition bread  — iR 
0 13 bread dumplins | 0587 . 


I ba, fi bread ſoup Wh hee of 
3 99% of Food, — C 2, 


* : " 
. = - F % 2 N 
* 4300 2 4 4 o w f 75 1 9 5 
. 


25 1 a. 


3 ein *, 11 . E362 1 


& ne June 20th, 1796.” 


0e Serjeant Kein's mels, ſecond e of 
; Iers. 4. 


Ne — 


10 « Boie beef—bread 8 ler dumplins, 
_ Details of expences, &c.. LN: 
0 © For the boiled beef and ſoup. 


Ib. £ | 

2 o beef — N 

© ot pepper — —. 81 
o 2 ſweet herbs — — 91 
2 24 ammunition bread Wen ER * 
„„ ner}; - 
22 "vl | . Coſt 19% 


* 2708 Theſe 1 were all boiled together 
40 two hours and fixe minutes; after which 
e the beef was taken out of the ſoup and 
15 «« weighed, and was found to weigh I lb. 22 loths; 
A „e the ſoup weighed 1 51b.; and theſe divided 
| , equally among the twelve perſons belonging 
to the meſs, gave for. each portion, 41 loths 
*« of. beef, and 1 lb. 8 loths of ſoup; and the 
4 coſt of the whole (194 creutzers), divided by 
cc 18, gives 127 ereutzers for the coſt of each 
« portion. | | 


nu 7x 


wah s | | | 8 Details 
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te Details of expences, &e. for the liver dumplins. 


. Centers. 
of fine /emel bread — 1 
of beef liyer — 8 
of fine flower — 24 
5 olle. — — of 
EY of water — — — 
. — 
Colt 23 


* The ingredients being made into dumplins, 
te the dumplins- after being properly boiled were 
found to weigh 81b.—This gave for each por- 
ce tion 214 loths; and the amount of the coſt, 
« (23 ereutzers,) divided by 12, the number of 
ce the portions, gives for each 14; creutzers. : 

«© The quantity of dry ammunition -bread fur- 
tt niſhed to each perſon was 14b. 8 loths; and this, 
te at two creutzers a ee amounts to 21 


66 creutzers. ; 2 AE { * < 4 A 1 
For each perſon RY an KN 
, ' lb. loths. | V4 Creutzers, _ _ 
ol boiled beefand} — -_ OE * 
N 2 ow” 
o 214 of liver 141 
l et, 24 
3 94 of Food Colt 1 


In A voirdupois weight, and Engliſh money, it is, 
Ti for each perſon : 


Ib. Pence. 

o 225 of boiled beef, and | - ? 
1 89% ol bread ſoup. o 
9 1:4, of liver dumplins _ orfs 
CP CER. : 


11 


4 1 of Foed + | Colt 2 


\ 


| 1 2 R ziſt, 17935. 
« Bill of Fare. 
25 Boiled beef, and bread ſoup, with bed 
6 % qdumplins. ' - 


# Details of expences, &c. for the boiled beef + 
T bat > 


The ſame as yeſterday, 
For che  dumplins. 


1 
* 
8 o 
A's 


bre 0 155 

18 fine flour — 2 
„ 0 
| BE... 200 1 5 

6 22 Dot 19 


„ Theſe dumplins NOTE boiled, were found to 
_ « weigh 71b. which gave for each perſon 18; 
« loths; and each portion calt 17, creutzers. 

&« Dry ammunition bread furniſhed” to each 


4 perſon 1 1b. 8 loths, which coſt 24 creutzers. 


FE ' . F | {) 


_  Recapitulation.. 
* Each prin Belonging to the meſs received 


Wl 7 n day: 181. wn. 90 PTY. bas Av 1 1 
3 of boiled beef and Centre... 
© 41 a Fes | 
1 's of bread ſoup bg 115 7 
% 183 ler. 5 — If, 
f 9 dry bread — 2 
3 "74 of food: Con 31 
. | 4 N 
Si cc In 


„ 
Ih 
& *® * 


« In Avoirdupois weight, and Engli hm 2 it is, 


Ib, 
© of boiled beef and 
mr rh of. Vreay: foup. yo: wo 
o 1144, of bread — 158. 
1 8 ol den brd, — 8. 
| F ; 2 — — 
40 of food 5 _ Coft * 


June 224 1798. 5 
3” WB of Mo 
il ſoup and meat dung 700 
Ea Derails of expences, c. . N 


* Noth a 
2 © of beef N 49-8 - 
1 2. ef fame broad. — 188 
@ 18 x fne flour „ 

01 of pep — Wi; 1 
© 12 of ſale. ! — oO 
2 of ſweet herbs _ oz 
4 24 of ammunition bread _ 35 
2 of water to the dumplins Aa 

Dot — 


„The meat relies cut fine; or minced; was = 
te tnixed with the ſemel or  wheaten bread and 1 
„ theſe with the flour, and à due propottion of 

te ſalt, were made into dumplins, and boiled in the 

c ſoup.— Theſe dumplins when boiled, weighed 

% tolb. which divided into 12 n e | 

« gave 20+ loths for each. 

„ The ſoup weighed 151b.- which apa: t 1b. 

« $ loths for each portion. Of dry ammonition 

ee 'bread, each perſon * *. de NID SE 
ce coſt 2} creutzers. | 


3 5 | Recapi- 


44 71 WT, 225 Nude 12 =S >; 
| * „Fach. Ke received * ON | 


a 


i». loths, 
201 of meat at a 1 


98 55. ; 
1 8 of bread ſoup "344 
1 


In Avpirdupois i, 125 a Exton money, it is, 


I; eaji2 Pence. 
0 1277; of meat dumplins ay 3 
1 $75; of bread ſoup err 

1 875 of ammunition bread | Or 

— — b — 5 
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" The: reſults of all theſe experiments, (and of 
many more which 1 could add,) ſhew that the 
Bavarian ſoldier can live, —and the fact is that he 
actually does live, upon a little more than wo- 
- thirds of his allowance. Of the five creutzers 
a-day which he receives in money, he ſeldom puts 
more than #200 creutzers and an bal, and never 
_—_— more than zbree. creutzers into the meſs; ſo that 
atleaſt two- fifths of his pay remains, after he has 

defrayed all the expences of his ſubſiſtence; and as 

he is furniſhed with every article of his clothing by 

the ſovereign, and no ſtoppage is ever permitted 

to be made of any part of his pay, on any pretence 

hate ver, there is no ſoldier in n whoſe ſitua- 
| tion is more comfortable. 
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Though the ammunition bread; witis which hes 
furniſhed is rather coarſe and brown, being made 
of rye- meal, with only a ſmall quantity of (the 
coarſer part of the bran ſeparated from it, yet it is 
not only whole ſome, but very nouriſhing ; and for 
making ſoup it is even more palatable than wheaten 
bread. Moſt of the ſoldiers, however, in the 
Elector's ſervice, and particularly thoſe balopging 
to the Bavarian regiments, make a practice of El. 
ing a great part of their allowance of ammunitiqa 
bread, and with the money, they get; for it, buy 
the beſt wheaten bread! that is to be had; and 
many of them never taſte doe Waden in; their 
folps bus 2447 200 b. 

Tbe ammunition breed 3 is delivered | to the Jol 
diers every fourth day, in loaves, each loaf, being 
equal to two rations ;, and it is a rule generally 
eſtabliſhed. in the meſſes, for each ſoldier ta furniſh 
one loaf for the uſe. of the meſs . every twelfth 
day, ſo that he has five-ſixths of his. Anat of 
breads which remains at his diſpoſal. 

The foregoing account of the e ee 
the Bavarian ſoldiers are fed, will, I think, ſhew 
moſt clearly the great importance of makin 
ſoldiers live together in meſſes. It may Nkenifs 
furniſh ſome uſeful hints to thoſe who may, be en- 

gaged in feeding the Poor, or in providing Food 
.for ſhip's companies, or other bodies of men who 
are fed in common. 

With regard to the expence of fuel in | thels 
e as the victuals were cooked 1 in earthen 
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Pot over at open fire, te confugto of fe 
hood ee. 
On che roch of June, an 9 b. 408 loths of 
wap, 1 lb. 28 loths of meat, and 5 1b. 24 loths 
| of bread dumplins, in all 17 lb. | 185 of Food 
were prepared, and the proceſs of cooking, from 
te time the fire was lighted till the victuals were 
done, laſted two hours and forty-five minutes, 
. night; ofiew 
wood were conſumed. 
On the 110 bf June ben 11 16. 26 loths of 
bread ſoup; and 8 Ib. 8 loths of bread dumplins, 
in all 20 b. 2 loths of Food were prepared, the 
proceſs of cooking laſted one hour and thirty 


tttihutes PINE kw rar N72 of ood were 


Eovſumed, ' 
On the 46th vf. ak in $erjeane Kein's Oy 
4 Ib. of ſobp; 1 Ib. 24 loths of meat, and 8 lb. 
ver dumplins, in all 24 1b. 22 loths of Food 
were prepared, and though the proceſs of cooking 
laſted two hours and forty-five . "wy 
27 1 lb. of fire · wood were conſumed. 1 
90 the 21ſt of June, the fame 5 of 
Wup and tnear; and 7 Ib. of bread dumplins;/in 
all 23 Ib. 22 loths of Food were prepared in 


two hoùrs and thirty k with the OY 


tion of 18 lb. of wood. 


On the 224 of June, 1 5b of Sab, and 10 lb- 


of meat dumplins, in all 25 lb. of Food, were 
cooked in two hours and forty-five mines, ood 


the wood confunred was 18 Ib. 10 loths. 
: The 
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The following table will ſhow, in a ſtriking 
and ſatisfactory manner, the expence of fuel in 
theſe emen: : | 


Quantit 
Date'of Time em- Qua Quantity eat þ 
of Foo of Woot of PE 

riments. cooking. —.— conſumed. Pod. 


June 1795. Hours, min. 1b, lothe. 1b. 


10th, 2 45 17 184 29 
11th, 1 30 20 2 17 
'20th, 2 45 „ 
, 2 30 23 22 185 
22d, 2 45 25 0 18% 


Means 2 23 22 OF 2075 lb. 


The mean quantity of Food prepared daily in 
five days being 225 lb. and the mean quantity of 
fire-wood conſumed being 20% lb. this gives 4 lb. 
of wood for each pound of Food. 

But it has been found by actual experiment, 
made with the utmoſt care, in the new kitchen of 
the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, and often 
repeated, that 600 lb. of Food (of the Soup 
No. I. given to the Poor) may be cooked with 
the conſumption of only 44 lb. of pine-wood. 
And hence it appears how very great the waſte 
of fuel muſt be in all culinary proceſſes, as they 
are commonly performed; for though the time 
taken up in cooking the ſoup for the Poor is, at a 
ber emp more than four hours and an half, while 

at MEL by the ſoldiers in their cooking is 


\ 


R | | leſs 


"VE, e 
leſs than wo hours and an half; yet the quantity 


of fuel conſumed by the latter is near thirteen 


times greater than that employed in the public 
kitchen of the Houſe of Induſtry, 

But I muſt not anticipate here a matter which 
is to be the ſubject of a ſeparate Eſſay; and which, 
from its great importance, certainly deſerves to be 
carefully and thoroughly inveſtigated, 
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S. V. 


Of the great Importance of making Soldiers eat 
together in regular Meſſes. —The Influence of 
ſuch economical Arrangements extends even to 
'the moral Charafer of thoſe who are the Objects 
of them, —Of the Expence of feeding Soldiers in 
Meſſes.— Of the ſurpriſing Smallneſs of the Ex- 
pence of feeding the Poor at Munich. — Specific 
Propoſals reſpecting the feeding of the Poor in 
Great Britain, uith Calculations of the Expence, 
at the preſent Prices of Proviſions. 


Ar. thoſe who have been converſant in military 
affairs, muſt have had frequent opportunities 
of obſerving the ſtriking difference there is, even 


in the appearance of the men, between regiments 


in which meſſes are eſtabliſhed, and I'ood is regu- 
larly provided, under the care and inſpection of 
the Officers; and others, in which the ſoldiers 
are left individually to ſhift for themielves. And 
the difference which may be obſerved between 
ſoldiers who live in meſſes, and are regularly fed, 
and others who are not, is not confined merely to 
their external appearance: the influence of theſe 
| cauſes extends much farther, and even the moral 
character of the man is affected by them. 


R 2 Pence 
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Peace of mind, which is as eſſential to content- 
ment and happineſs as it is to virtue, depends 
much upon order and regularity in the common 
affairs of life; and in no caſe are order and method 
tnore neceſſary to happineſs, (and conſequently to 
virtue,) than in that, where the preſervation of 
health is connected with the ſatisfying of hunger; 
an appetite whoſe cravings are ſometimes as inor- 
dinate as they are inſatiable, 

Peace of mind depends likewiſe much upon 
economy, or the means uſed for preventing pecu- 
niary embarraſſments; and the ſavings to ſoldiers 
in providing Food, which ariſe from houſekeeping 
in meſſes of ten or twelve perſons who live toge- 
ther, is very great indeed. 

But great as theſe ſavings now are, I think they 
might be made ſtill more conſiderable, and I ſhall 
now endeavour to ſhow how this may be done. 

Though the Bavarian ſoldiers live at a very 
ſmall expence, little more than #wwo-pence ſterling 
a-day, yet when I compare this ſum, ſmall as it is, 
with the expence of feeding the Poor in the Houſe 
of Induſtry at Munich, which does not amount to 
more than e farthings a-day, even including the 
colt of the-piece of dry rye-bread, weighing ſeven 

Ounces Avoirdupois 5 which is given them in their 
| | hands 


For each 100 lb. Bavarian weight, (equal to 123.34. lb. Avoir- 
dupois,) of rye.meal, which the baker receives from the magazine, he 
is obliged to deliver ſixty - four loaves of bread, each loaf weighing 
2 1b. 5; loths equal to 2 Ib. 10 0. Avoirdupoĩs;—and as each 
loaf is divided into fix portions, this gives ſeven ounces Avoirdupois 
for each portion, Hence it appears that 100 Ib. of rye-meal give 


149 lb. 


we tw ee 
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hands at dinner, but which they ſeldom eat at din- 
ner, but commonly carry home in their pockets 


for their ſuppers; — when I compare, I ſay, this 


ſmall ſum with the daily expence of the ſoldiers for 
their ſubſiſtence, I find reaſon to conclude, either 
that the ſoldiers might be fed cheaper, or that the 
Poor muſt be abſolutely ſtarved upon their allow- 
ance, That the latter is not the caſe, the healthy 
countenances of the Poor, and the air of placid 
contentment which always accompanies them, as 
well in the dining-hall as in their working-rooms, 
affords at the ſame time the moſt intereſting and 
moſt ſatisfactory proof poſſible. | 


Were they to go home in the courſe of the day, 
it might be ſuſpected that they got ſomething at 
home to eat in addition to what they receive from 
the public kitchen of the Eſtabliſnment; —but this 
they ſeldom or ever do; and they come to the 
houſe ſo early in the morning, and leave it ſo late 
at night, that it does not ſeem probable that they 
could find time to cook any thing at their own 
lodgings. 

Some of them, I know, make a conſtant prac- 
tice of giving themſelves a treat of a pint of beer 


at night, after they have finiſhed their work; but 


I do not believe they have any thing elſe for their 


149 lb. of bread; for ſixty-four loaves, at 2 Ib. 5 loths each, 
weigh 149 lb.— When this bread is reckoned at two creutzers a 
Bavarian pound, (which is about what it cofts at a medium,) one 
portion coſts juſt I of a creuteer, or {72 of a penny ſterling, which 
is ſomething leſs than one farthing. 


R 3 ſuppers, 
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ſuppers, except it be the bread which they carry 


home from the Houſe of Induſtry, 
1 muſt confeſs, however, very fairly, that it 


always appeared to me quite ſurpriſing, and that 


it is ſtill a myſtery which I do not clearly un- 
derſtand, how it is poſſible for theſe poor people 
to be ſo comfortably fed upon the ſmall allowances 
which they receive. The facts, however, are not 
only certain, but they are notorious. Many per- 
ſons of the moſt reſpectable character in this 
country, (Great Britain), as well as upon the 


Continent, who have viſited the Houſe of In- 


duſtry at Munich, can bear witneſs to their 
authenticity; and they are ſurely not the leſs in- 
tereſting for being extraordinary. 

It muſt however be remembered, that what 
ſormerly coſt two farthings in Bavaria, at the 
mean price of proviſions in that country, coſts 
three farthings at this preſent moment; and would 
probably coſt fx in London, and in moſt other 
parts of Great Britain: but till it will doubtleſs 
appear almoſt incredible, that a comfortable and 
nouriſhing meal, ſufficient for ſatisfying the hunger 
of a ſtrong man, may be furniſhed in London, 
and at this very moment, when proviſions of all 
kinds are ſo remarkably dear, at Jeſs than three 
farthings The fact, however, is moſt certain, 
and may eaſily be demonſtrated by making the 
experiment. 

Suppoſing that it ſhould be neceſſary, in feeding 
the Poor in this _—— to furniſh them with 

three 


12 a f5 © _ mm m7 
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three meals a-day, even that might be done at a 
very ſmall expence were the ſyſtem of feeding 
them adopted which is here propoſed. The 
amount of that expence would be as follows: | 


| Pence, Farths, 
For breakfaſt, 20 ounces of the Soup No. II. 


compoſed of pearl barley, peas, potatoes, | 
and fine wheaten bread (See page 210,) o 22 


For dinner, 20 ounces of the ſame Soup, ard 
;p # ounces of rye-bread — — 1 2 
For ſupper, 20 ounces of the ſame Soup — © 2x 


In all 41b. 3 0. of Food ®, which would coſt 2 3 


Should it be thought neceſſary to give a little 
meat at dinner, this may beſt be done by mixing 
it, cut fine, or minced, in bread dumplins; or when 
bacon, or any kind of ſalted or ſmoked meat is 
given, to cut it fine and mix it with the bread 
which is eaten in the ſoup. If the bread be 
fried, the Food will be much improved; but this 
will be attended with ſome additional expence.— 
Rye-bread is as good, if not better, for frying, 
than bread made of wheat flour; and it is com- 
monly not half ſo dear.-Perhaps rye-bread fried 
might be furniſhed almoſt as cheap as wheaten 
bread not fried; and if this could be done, it * 
certainly be a very great improvement. 


* This allowance is evidently much too large; but I was willing 
to ſhow what the expence of feeding the Poor would be at the higheſt 
calculation, I have eſtimated the 7 ounces of rye-bread, mentioned 
above, at what it ought to ne 786. 6d, the buſhel, its 


preſent price in London. 
; R 4 There 
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1 . 
There is another way by which theſe cheap 
ſoups may be made exceedingly palatable and ſa- 
voury; — which is by mixing with them a very 
ſmall quantity of red herrings, minced very fine, 
or pounded in a mortar.— There is no kind of 
cheap Food, I believe, that has ſo much taſte as red 
herrings, or that communicates its flavour with ſo 


much liberality to other eatables; and to moſt - 


palates it is remarkably agreeable. 

Cheeſe may likewiſe be made uſe of for giving 
an agreeable reliſh to theſe ſoups; and a very ſmall 
quantity of it will be ſufficient for that purpoſe, 


provided it has a ftrong taſte, and is properly 


applied. It ſhould be grated to a powder with a 
grater, and a ſmall quantity of this powder thrown 
over the ſoup, after it is diſhed out.— This is fre- 
quently done at the ſumptuous tables of the rich, 
and is thought a great delicacy; while the Poor 
who have fo few enjoyments, have not been taught 
to avail themſelves of this, which is ſo much 
within their reach. a 

Thoſe whoſe avocations call them to viſit diſ- 
tant countries, and thoſe whoſe fortune enables 
them to travel ſor their amuſement or improve- 
ment, have many opportunities of acquiring uſeful 


information; and in conſequence of this intercourſe 


with ſtrangers, many improvements, and more re- 


finements, have been introduced into this country; 


but the moſt important advantages that might be 
derived from an intimate knowledge of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms of different nations, —the intro- 

duction of improvements tending to facilitate the 
fda 3 means 


K 0 8 28 
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means of ſubſiſtence; and to increaſe the comforts. 
and conveniences of the moſt neceſſitous and moſt 
numerous claſſes of ſociety, —have been, alas! lictle 
attended to. I never ſee maccaroni in England, 
or polenta in Germany, upon the tables of the 
rich, without lamenting that thoſe cheap and whole- 
ſome luxuries ſhould be monopolized by thoſe who 
ſtand leaſt in need of them; while the Poor, who, 
one would think, ought to be conſidered as 
having almoſt an excluſive right to them, as they 
were both invented by the Poor of a neighbouring 
nation, are kept in perfect ignorance of them. 

But theſe two kinds of Food are ſo palatable, 
wholeſome, and nouriſhing, and may be provided 
ſo eaſily, and at ſo very cheap a rate in all coun- 
tries, and particularly in Great Britain, that [ think 
I cannot do better- than to devote a few pages to 
the examination of them;—and I ſhall begin with 
Polenta, or Indian corn, as it is called in this 
country, 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Invian Corn.—1t' affords the cheapeſt and moſt 
. mouriſhing Food known. — Proofs that it is more 
- . nouriſhing than Rice. — Different Ways of prepar- 
ing or cooking it. Computation of the Expence of 


Feeding 4 Perſon with it, founded on Experi- 


ment.— Approved Receipt for making an Inv1an 
_PopbinG | 3 


1 CANNOT conclude this Eſſay without recom- 
mending a kind of Food which I believe to be 
beyond compariſon the moſt nouriſhing, cheapeſt, 
and moſt wholeſome that can be procured for 
feeding the Poor. —This is Indian Corn, a moſt 


valuable production; and which grows in almoſt all 


climates; and though it does not ſucceed remark- 
ably well in Great Britain, and in ſome parts of Ger- 
many, yet it may eaſily be had in great abundance, 
from other countries; and commonly at a very low 
rate. The common people in the northern parts 
of Italy live almoſt entirely upon it; and through- 
out the whole Continent of America it makes a 
principal article of Food.—In Italy it is called 
Polenta, where it is prepared or cooked in a va- 
'riety of ways, and forms the baſis of a number of 
very nouriſhing diſhes.— The moſt common way 
however of uſing it in that country is to grind it 

| into 
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into meal, and with water to make it into a thick 
kind of pudding, like what in this country is 
called a haſty- pudding, which they eat with various 
kinds of ſauce, and ſometimes without any ſauce.— 
In the northern parts of North America, the com- 
mon. houſehold bread throughout the country is 
compoſed of one part of Indian meal and one 
part of rye meal; and I much doubt whether a 
more wholeſome or more nouriſhing kind of 
bread can be made. 

Rice is univerſally allowed to be very l- 
ing, much more ſo even than wheat; but there 
is a circumſtance well known to all thoſe who are 
acquainted with the details of feeding the negro 
ſlaves in the ſouthern ſtates of North America, 
and in the Weſt Indies, that would ſeem to prove, 
in a very deciſive and ſatisfactory manner, that Indian 
Corn is even more nouriſhing than rice. In thoſe 
countries, where rice and Indian Corn are both pro- 
duced in the greateſt abundance, the negroes have 
frequently had their option between theſe two 
kinds of Food; and have invariably preferred the 
latter.——The reaſons they give for this preference 
they expreſs in ſtrong, though not in very delicate 
terms.—They -ſay that © Rice turns to water in 
« their bellies, and runs off; - but“ Indian Corn 
ce Rays with them, and makes ſtrong to work.” 
This account of the preference which negroes 
give to Indian Corn for Food, and of their reaſons 
for this preference, was communicated to me by 
two gentlemen of moſt reſpectable character, well 
| known in England, and now reſident in London, 
5 who 
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who were formerly planters; one in Georgia, and 
the other in Jamaica, 


The nutritive quality which Indian Corn poſ- | 


ſeſſes, in a moſt eminent degree, when employed 
for fattening hogs and poultry, and for giving 
ſtrength to working oxen, has long been univer- 
ſally known and acknowledged in every part of 

North America; and nobody in that country 
thinks of employing any other 9 for thoſe pur- 

ſes. 

Al theſe facts prove to a ee that 
Indian Corn poſſeſſes very extraordinary nutritive 
powers; and it is well known that there is no 
ſpecies of grain that can be had ſo cheap, or in ſo 
great abundance ;—it is therefore well worthy the 
attention of thoſe who are engaged in providing 
cheap and wholeſome: Food for the Poor, —or in 
taking meaſures for warding off the evils which 
commonly attend a general ſcarcity of proviſions, 
to conſider in time, how this uſeful article of Food 
may be procured in large quantities, and how the 
introduction of it into common uſe can moſt eaſily 
be effected. 

In regard to the manner of uſing Indian Corn, 
there are a vaſt variety of different ways in which 
it may be prepared, or cooked, in order to its 
being uſed as Food. — One ſimple and obvious way 
of uſing it, is to mix it with wheat, rye, or barley 
meal, in making bread; but when it is uſed for 
making bread, and particularly when it is mixed 
with wheat flour, it will greatly improve the quality 
** the bread if the Indian meal, (the coarſer part of 


- 
* 
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the bran being firſt ſeparated from it by fifting,) 
be previouſly mixed with water, and boiled for a 
conſiderable length of time, - two or three hours for 
inſtance, over a ſlow fire, before the other meal or 
flour is added to it.— This boiling, which, if the 
proper quantity of water is employed, will bring 
the maſs to the conſiſtency of a thin pudding, will 
effectually remove a certain diſagreeable raw taſte 
in the Indian Corn, which ſimple baking will not 
entirely take away; and the wheat flour being 
mixed with this pudding after it has been taken 
from the fire and cooled, and the whole well 
kneaded together, may be made to riſe, and be 
formed into loaves, and baked into bread, with 
the ſame facility that bread is made of wheat flour 
alone, or of any mixtures of different kinds of meal. 

When the Indian meal is previouſly prepared by 
boiling, in the manner here deſcribed, a moſt ex- 
cellent, and very palatable kind of bread, not in- 
ferior to wheaten bread, may be made of equal 
parts of this meal and of common wheat flour. 

But the moſt ſimple, and I believe the beſt, and 
moſt economical way of employing Indian Corn 
as Food, is to make it into puddings. —There is, 
as I have already obſerved, a certain rawneſs in the 
taſte of it, which nothing but long boiling can 
remove; but when that diſagreeable taſte is re- 
moved, it becomes extremely palatable; and that 
it is remarkably wholeſome, has been proved by ſo 
much experience that no _—_— Can poſſibly be 
entertained of that fact. 

The culture of it requires more kabbor than 
moſt other kinds of grain; but, on the other hand, 
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the produce 'is very abundant, and it is always 
much cheaper than either wheat or rye.— The 
price of it in the Carolinas, and in Georgia, has often 
been as low as eighteen pence, and ſometimes as 
one ſhilling ſterling per buſhel;—but the Indian 
Corn which is grown in thoſe ſouthern ſtares is much 


inferior, both in weight and in its qualities, to that 


which is the produce of colder climates. —Indian 
Corn of the growth of Canada, and the New England 
ſtates, which 1s generally thought to be worth twenty 
per cent. more per buſhel than that which is grown 
in the ſouthern ſtates, may commonly be bought 
for two and ſixpence, or three ſhillings a buſhel. 
It is now three ſhilllings and ſixpencg a buſhel 
at Boſton; but the prices of proviſions of all kinds 
have been much raiſed of late in all parrs of 
America, owing to the uncommonly high prices 
which are paid for them in the European markets 
ſince the commencement of the preſent war. 
Indian Corn and rye are very nearly of the ſame 
weight, but the former gives rather more flour, 
when ground and ſifted, than the latter. find 
by a report of the Board of Agriculture, of the zoth 


of November 1795, that three buſhels of Indian 


Corn, weighed 1 cwt. 1 qr. 181b. (or 33 lb. each 
buſhel), and gave 1 cwt. 20 lb. of flour and 26 lb. 
of bran; while three buſhels of rye, weighing 
x cwt. 1qr. 22 lb. (or 54 lb. the buſhel), gave 
only 1 cwt. 17 lb. of flour and 28 Ib. of bran.— 
But I much ſuſpect that the Indian Corn uſed in 
theſe experiments was not of the beſt quality. 

I ſaw ſome of it, and it appeared to me to be 


of that kind which is commonly grown in the 
| ſouthern 
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ſouthern ſtates of North America.— Indian Corn 
of the growth of colder climates is, probably, at 
leaſt as heavy as wheat, which weighs at a medium 
about 58 lb. per buſhel, and I imagine it will give 
nearly as much flour “. 

In regard to the moſt advantageous method of 
uſing Indian Corn as Food, I would ſtrongly re- 
commend, particularly when it is employed for 
feeding the Poor, a diſh made of it that is in the 
higheſt eſtimation throughout America, and which 
is really very good, and very nouriſhing. This is 
called a haſty- pudding; and it is made in the fol- 
lowing manner: A quantity of water, proportioned 
to the quantity of haſty-pudding intended to be made, 
is put over the fire in an open iron pot, or kettle, 
and a prpper quantity of ſalt for ſeaſoning the pud- 
ding being previouſly diffolved in the water; In- 
dian meal is ſtirred into it, by little and little, with 
a wooden ſpoon, with a long handle, while the 
water goes on to be heated, and made to boil; — 
great care being taken to put in the meal by very 
ſmall quantities, and by ſifting it lowly through the 
fingers of the left hand, and ſtirring the water 


* Since writing the abeve, I have had an opportunity of aſcertain- 
ing, in the moſt decifive and ſutisfactory manner, the facts relative to 
the weight of Indian Corn of the growth of the northern ſtates of 
America. A friend of mine, an American gentleman, reſident 
in Lofidon, (George Erving, Eſq. of Great George · ſtreet, Hanover- 
| ſquare,) who, in common with the reſt of his countrymen, till re- 
tains a liking for Indian Corn, and imports it regularly every year 
from America, has juſt received a freſh ſupply of it, by one of the 
laſt fiips which has arrived from Boſton in New England; and at my 
deſire he weighed a buſhel of it, and found it to weigh 6x1b.z It 
coſt him at Boſton three ah Mk and ſixpence ſterling the buſhel. + 
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about very briſkly at the ſame time with the 


wooden ſpoon, with the right hand, to mix the 
meal with the water in ſuch a manner as to prevent 
lumps being formed. The meal ſhould be added 
ſo ſlowly, that when the water is brought to boil it 
ſhould not be thicker than water - gruel, and half an 
hour more, at leaſt, ſhould be employed to add the 
additional quantity of meal neceſſary for bringing 
the pudding to be of the proper conſiſtency; du- 
ring which time it ſhould be ſtirred about conti- 
nually, and kept conſtantly boiling.— The method 
of determining when the pudding has acquired the 


proper conſiſtency is this; the wooden ſpoon uſed 


for ſtirring it being placed upright in the middle of 
the kettle, if it falls down, more meal muſt be 
added ; but if the pudding is ſufficiently tuick and 
adheſive to ſupport it, in a vertical poſition, it is 
declared to be proof; and no more meal is added. 
— If the boiling, inſtead of being continued only 
half an hour, be prolonged to three quarters of an 
hour, or an hour, the pudding will be conkiderabiy 
improved by this prolongation. 

This hafty-pudding, when done, may be eaten 
in various ways.—It may be put, while hot, by 
ſpoonfuls into a bowl of milk, and eaten with the 
milk with a ſpoon, in lieu of bread; and uſed in 
this way it is remarkably palatable.— It may like- 
wiſe be eaten, while hot, with a ſauce compoſed of 
butter and brown ſugar, or butter and molaſſes, 


with or without a few drops of vinegar ; and how- 


ever people who have not been accuſtomed to this 
American cookery may be prejudiced againſt it, 


they will find upon trial that it makes a moſt ex- 
cellent 
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1 diſh, and one which neyer fails to be 
much liked by thoſe who are accuſtomed to it. — 

The univerſal fondneſs of Americans for it proves 
chat it muſt have ſome merit; — for in a country 
which produces all the delicacies of the table in the 
greateſt abundance, it is not to be ſuppoſed that a 
whole nation ſhould have, a taſte ſo depraved as to. 
give a decided preference to any particular ſpecies. 
of Food which has not ſomething. to recommend 
it.— The manner in which haſty pudding is eaten 


with butter and ſugar, or butter and molaſſes, in 


America, is as follows: The haſty pudding being 


ſpread out equally vpon a plate, while hot, an ex- 


cavation is made in the middle of it with a, ſpoon, 
into which a piece of butter, as large as a nutmeg, 
is put; and upon it, a a ſpoonful, of brown ſugar, Or 
more commonly of molaſſes. The butter being 


ſoon melted by the heat of the pudding, mixes 


with the ſugar, or molaſſes, and forms a. ſauce, 
which, being confined in the excavation made for 


it, occupies the middle of the plate. —The pudding 1 


is then eaten with a ſpoon, each ſpoonſul of it 
being dipt into the ſauce before it is carried to the 
mouth; care being had in taking it up, to begin 
on the outſide, or near the brim of the plate, and 


to approach che center by regular advances, in 
order, not to demoliſh too ſoon the excavation 


which forms the reſervoir for the ſauce. "we 
If I am prolix in theſe deſcriptions, my reader 


muſt excuſe me; for perſuaded as I am that the 
action of Food upon the palate, and conſequently 
the . of eating, depends Tay much indeed 

1 upon | 


\\ 
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upon the manner in which the Food is applied to 


the organs of tafte, I have thought it neceſſary to 


mention, and to illuſtrate in the cleareſt manner, 


every circumſtance which appeared to me to have 
 _ Influence in producing thoſe important effects. 


In the caſe in queſtion, as it is the ſauce alone 


which gives taſte and palatableneſs to the Food, 
and conſequently is the cauſe of the pleaſure en- 


joyed in caring it, the importance of applying, or 
uſing it, in ſuch a manner as to produce the great - 
eſt and moſt durable effect poſſible on the organs 
of taſte, is quite evident; and in the manner of 
eiting this Food which has here been deſcribed 
and recommended, the fmall quantity of favce 


ved, Land the quantity muſt be fmall, as it is the 
expenſive article,) is certainly applied to the palate 


more immediately; by a greater ſurface; — and 


in a ſtate of greater condenſation, and conſequently 
acts upon it more- powerfully, and continues to 


act upon it for a greater length of time, chan it 


could well be made to do when uſed in any other 


way. Were it more intimately mixed with the 
pudding, for inſtance, inſtead of being merely 
applied to its external ſurface, its action would 
certainly be much leſs powerful; and were it 
poured over the pudding, or was proper care not 
taken to keep it confined in the little excavation 
or reſervoir made in the midſt of the pudding to 
contain it, much of it would attach itſelf and 
adhere to the ſurface of the plate, and be loſt. 
_ Haſty pudding has this in particular to recom- 


mend it, —and which renders it ſingularly * 
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233 Food for Poor fam ilies,—that when more 
of it is made at once than is immediately wanted, 
what remains may be preſerved good for ſeveral 
days, and a number of very palatable diſhes may 


be made of it.—It may be cut in thin ſlices, and 


toaſted-before the fire, or on a gridiron, and eaten 


inſtead of bread, either in milk, or in any kind of 


ſoup or pottage; or with any other kind of Food 
with which bread is commonly eaten; or it may be 
eaten cold, without any preparation, with a warm 
ſauce made of butter, molaſſes, or ſugar, and a little 
vinegar.— In this laſt mentioned way of eating it, 
it is quite as palatable, and I believe more whole+ 
ſome, than when eaten warm, that is to ſay, when 


it is firſt made. It may likewiſe be put cold, 


- without any preparation, into hot milk ; and this 
mixture is by no means unpalatable, particularly 
if it be ſuffered to remain in the milk till it is 
warmed throughout, or if it be boiled in the milk 
for a few moments. 


A favourite diſh ia America, and a very goed | 


one, is made of cold boiled cabbage chopped 
fine, with a ſmall quantity of cold boiled beef, 
and ſlices of cold haſty pudding, all fried together 
in butter or hog's lard. 

Though haſty puddings are commonly wade of 
Indian meal, yet it is by no means uncommon to 
make them of equal parts of Indian, and of rye 
meal; and they are ſometimes made of rye meal 
alone; or of rye meal and wheat flour mixed. 

To give a ſatisfactory idea of the expence of 


preparing. baſty PDR. in this country, 5 


5 
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land, ) and of feeding the Poor with them, I made 
the following experiment.—Two pints of water, 
which weighed Joſt 21b. avoirdupois, were put 
over the fire in a fancepan of a proper fize, and 
58 grains in weight or 14% of a pound of falt 
being added, the water was made to boil. During 
the time that it was heating, ſmall quantities of 
ndian meal were ſtirred into it, and care was 
taken, by moving the water briſkly about, with a 
wooden ſpoon, | to prevent the meal from being 
formed into lumps, and as often as any lumps 
were obſerved, they were carefully broken with 
the ſpoon ;—the boiling was then continued half 
an hour, and during this time the pudding was 
continvally ſtirred about with the wooden ſpoon, 
and ſo much more meal was added as was found 
neceſſary to bring the Pn to be of he proper 
conliſtency. ' 
This being done, it was Abet oi the fire and 
| weighed, and was found to weigh juſt 1 Ib. 114 oz. 
Upon weighing the meal which remained, 
(the quantity firſt provided having been exactly 
determined by weight in the beginning of the ex- 
periment,) it was. found that juſt wy a Tone of 
meal had been uſed. + 
From the reſult of this experiment it appears, 
that for each pound of Indian meal employed in 
making haſty puddings, we may reckon 31b. 9 oz. 
of the pudding. —And the expence of providing 
this kind of Food, or the coſt of it by the pound, 
at the preſent high price of grain in this country, 
may be ſeen by the following computation: = 


* 
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Half a pound of Indian meal, (the quantity 
uſed in the foregoing experiment,) at 2d. | 
a pound or 7 3. 6d. a buſhel for the corn, | 
(the price ſtated in the report of the To o 1 
Board of Agriculture of the 1oth ff < 
November 1795, ſo often referred to,) 

58 grains or. 140 of a of ſaltat 2 d. „ _ 
fer ; 0 0 058 
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83 as the e of pudding prepared with 
theſe ingredients was 1 lb. 114 0z. and the coſt of 


the ingredients amounted to one Penny and one fix- 
tieth of a penny, this gives for the. coſt of one 
pound of - haſty pudding r of a penny, or 2+ 
farthings, very nearly.—It © muſt however be re- 
membered that the Indian Corn is here reckoned 
at a very exorbitant price indeed. 

But before it can be determined what the ex- 
pence will be of feeding the Poor with this kind of 
Food, it will be neceſſary to aſcertain how much 
of it will be required to give a comfortable meal 
to one perſon; and how much the expence will 
be of providing the ſauce for that quantity of pud- 
ding.—To determine theſe two points with ſome 
degree of preciſion, I made the following experi- 
ment: — Having taken my breakfaſt, conſiſting of 
two diſhes of coffee, with cream, and a dry toaſt, 
At my uſual hour of breakfaſting, (nine o'clock-in 
in the morning,) and having faſted from that time 
0 five o'clock in the afternoon, I then dined upon 


23 . my 
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my haſty pudding, with the American ſauce al. 
ready deſcribed, and I found, after 4 2 for 


Food was perfectly fatisfied; and 1 felt that J 
had made a comfortable dinner, that I had eaten 
juſt 1 1b. 14 0. of the pudding; and the in- 
gredients, of which the ſauce which was eaten with 
it was compoſed, were half an ounce of butter; 
three quarters of an ounce of molaſſes; and 21 
grains or 14+ of a pint of vinegar, - 

The coſt of this dinner may be ſeen * the fo 
owing computation: _. 

For the Pudding. 

| ib. 14 0z. of haſty pudding 7 2 
| "oF üg, a pound 


For the Sauge. 
Half an ounce of butter, at 10d, 14 
per pound | 
Three quarters of an ounce of 
molaſſes, at 6d. per pound 


| vie F< pineef vinegar, bras.” 76 


8d, the gallon 
Total for the Sauce, 2 


Sum total of expences for this 


dinner for the pucding mi. 4s wm 
its ſauce 


Or ſomething leſs than one penny fatthing,. 

1 believe it would not be eaſy to provide a 
: ae in London, at this time, when proviſions of 
"all Kinds are fo dear, equally grateful to the 
palate and ſatisfying to the cravings of hunger, at 
a ſmaller expence.—And that this meal was ſuffi- 
cient for all the purpoſes of nouriſhmeat appears 

from 
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from hence, that though I took my uſual exerciſe, 
and did not ſup after it, I neither felt any particular 
faintneſs, nor any unuſual degree of pete far 
my breakfaſt next morning. 
I have been the more particular in my account 
of this experiment, to ſhew in what manner experi- 
ments of this kind ought in my opinion to he 
conducted ;—and alſo to induce others d 
in theſe moſt uſeful inveſtigations, 
It will not eſcape the obſervation of the reader, 
that ſmall as the expence was of providing this 
dinner, yet very near one half of that ſum was laid 
out in purchaſing: the ingredients for the ſauce, — 
But it is probable that a conſiderable part of that 
expence might be ſaved. In Italy, polenta, which 
is nothing more than haſty pudding made with 
Indian meal and water, is very frequently, and I 
believe commonly eaten without any ſauce, and 
when on holidays or other extraordinary occaſions _ 
they indulge themſelves by adding a ſauce to it, 
this ſauce is far from expenſive.—It is commonly 
nothing more than a very ſmall quantity of butter 
ſpread over the flat ſurface of the hot polenta 
which is ſpread out thin in a large platter; and 
then ſtrewing over it a little parmezan or other 
ſtrong cheeſe, reduced to a coarſe powder by erar- 
ing it with a grater. 
Perhaps this Italian fauce might be more agree- 
able to an Engliſh palate. than that commonly 
uſed in America. It would certainly be leſs ex- 
penſive, as much leſs butter would be required, 


and as eficeſe in this country is plenty and cheap. 
$4 But 
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But whatever may be the ſauce uſed with Food 


prepared of Indian Corn, 1 cannot too Rrongly 
recommend the uſe of that grain. ee 
While I was employed in making my experi- 


ment upon haſty pudding, I learnt from my 


ſervant, (a Bavariah,) who aſſiſted me, à fact 
which gave me great pleaſure, as it ſerved to 
confirm me in the opinion I have long entertained 
of the great merit of Indian Corn. He aſſured 
me that polenta is much eſteemed by the pea- 
ſantry in Bavaria, and that it makes a very conſi- 
derable article of their Food; that it comes from 
Italy through the Tyrol; and that it is commonly 
ſold in Bavaria at the ſame price 6s wheat flour ! 
Can there be ſtronger proofs of its merit? 

The negroes in America prefer it to rice; and 


the Bavarian peaſants to wheat. — Why then 


ſhould not the inhabitants of this iſland like it? 
It will not, I hope, be pretended, that it is in this 


favoured ſoil alone that prejudices take ſuch deep 


root that they are never to be eradicated, or that 
there is any thing peculiar in the W pez 
of the palate of an Engliſnman. 

The objection that may be made”: to — 
Corn, — that it does not thrive well in this country. 


is of no weight, The ſame objection might, with 
equal reaſon, be made to rice, and twenty other 


Tones of Food now in common uſe. | 
It has ever been confidered, by thoſe verſed in 


the ſcience of political economy, as an object of the 


firſt importance to keep down the prices of provi- 
EY oben ene th in SEE and commer- 
cial 
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cial 2 — if there be a country on earth 


where this ought to be done, it is ſurely Great 


Britain :—and there is no country which has * 
means of doing it ſo much in its power. 
But the progreſs of national i improvements muſt 


be very ſlow, however favorable other circum- 


ſtances may be, where thoſe citizens, who by their 
rank and ſituation in ſociety are deſtined to direct 
the public opinion, affect to conſider the national 
prejudices as unconquerable.— But to return to the 
ſubje& immediately under conſideration.” | _ 
Though haſty pudding is, I believe, the cheap- 
eſt Food that can be prepared with Indian Corn, 


yet ſeveral other very cheap diſhes may be made of 


it, which in general are conſidered as being more 
palatable, and which, moſt probably, would be 
preferred i in this country; and among theſe, what 
in America is called a plain Indian pudding cer- 


tainly Boes the firſt place, and can hardly fail 
to be much liked by. thoſe, who will be perſuaded * 


to try it.—It is not only cheap and wholeſome, 
but a , great. delicacy; and it is principally on 
account of theſe puddings that the Americans, 
who reſide in this country, import annually for 


their own conſumption indian Corn from the Con- 


tinent, of America, 
In order to be able to give the moſt particular 


and ſatisfactory information reſpecting the manner 


of preparing theſe Indian puddiogs, I cauſed one 


of them to be made here, (in London,) under my 


immediate direction, by a perſon born and brought 


up i in North — and who underſtands per- 
fectly 
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ſectly the American art of cookery in mY its 
branches. This pudding, which was allowed by 
competent judges who taſted it to be as good as 
they had ever eaten, was dompoſed and FRO in 
the following manner: 


Approved Receipt for making a plain Indian Pudding 


Werres pounds of Indian, meal (from which the 

bran had been ſeparated by ſiſting it in a common 
hair ſieve) were put into a large bowl, and five pints 
of boiling water were put to it, and the whole well 
ſtirred together; three quarters of a pound of molaſſes 
and one ounce of ſalt were then added to it, and 
"theſe being well mixed, by ſtirring them with the 
other ingredients, the pudding was poured into a 
fit bag; and the bag being tied up, (an empty 
ſpace being left in the bag in tying it, equal to 
about ane-fixth of its contents, for giving room 
for the pudding to ſwell,) this pudding was put in- 
to a kettle of boiling water, and was boiled fix hours 
without intermiſſion ; the loſs of the water in the 
kettle by evaporation during this time being fre- 

_— replaced with Boiling water from another 
Kettle. 

The pudding upon being taken out of the bag 
weighed ten pounds and one ounce; and it was found 
to be perfectly done, not having the ſmalleſt re- 


mains of that raw taſte ſo diſagreeable to all palates, 


and particularly to thoſe who are not uſed to it, 


»The Houſekeeper of my friend and countryman, Sir William 
Pepperel Bart, af Upper Seymour $treet, Portman Square. ch 
3 | | hic 


1 I wo 
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| per pound, whereas in the calculation which was 
given to determine the expence of preparing haſty 


which always predominates in diſhes prepared of 
Indian meal when they are not ſufficiently cooked. 

As this raw taſte is the only well-founded objec- 
tion that can be made to this moſt uſeful grain, 
and is, I am perſuaded, the only caufe which makes 
it diſliked by thoſe who are not accuſtomed to it, 


I would adviſe thoſe who may attempt to introduce 


it into common uſe, where it is not known, to begin 
with Indian (bag) puddings, ſuch as I have here 


been deſcribing ; and that this is a very cheap kind 


of food will he evident n the following compu- 
tation: 
Expence of preparing the Indian Pacing above- 
mentioned. * 
Pence. Pence. 
; Ib, of Indian Mealat — } — 4 
1 lb. of Molaſſes at —— 6 — 4 
1 ox. of Salt at ad. per Ib. — — — "of 
| Total for the ingredients, 91 
As this pudding weighed 102; Ibs. and the in- 


gredients coſt nine pence and half a farthing, this 
gives three farthings and an bay for each pound 


of pudding. 
It will be obſerved, that in this computation I 
have reckoned the Indian meal at no more than 14d 


pudding it was taken at wo pence a pound. I have 
here reckoned it at 14d. a pound, becauſe I am per. 


ſuaded it might be had here in London for that 
price, and even for leſs. — That which has lately been 
imported 
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from Boſton has not coſt 10 SCF, and 

were it not for the preſent univerſal ſcarcity of pro- 

viſions in Europe, which has naturally raiſed the 

price of grain in North America, ] have no doubt 

but Indian meal might, be had in this country for 
lefs. than one penny fartbing per pound. | 

In compoſing the Indian pudding above men- 


| _ tiqned,, the molaſſes is charged at 6d. the pound, 


but that price is very exorbitant. A gallon of mo- 
. aſſes weighing about 10 lbs. commonly coſts in the 
Weſt Indies from 7d. to gd. ſterling ; and allow- 
ing for the expences of freight, inſurance, and a 
fair profit for the merchant, it certainly ought not 
to coſt in London more than 1s. 8d. the gallon “; 
and this would bring it to 2d. per pound, 

If we take the 'prices of Indian meal and mo- 
laſſes as they are here aſcertained, and compute 
the expence of the ingredients for the pudding be- 
fore mentioned, it will be as follows: _, 


Pence, Pence. 

3b. 1 — 11 — 32 
b. of Molafſes at —— 2 #4323403! of 

1 On. Salt at ad. rb. of 


2 


Total, * 

Now as the pudding weighed 105 lbs. this gives 
10 fartbings, very nearly, for each pound of pud- 
ding; which is certainly very cheap indeed, parti- 


cularly when the excellent qualities of the Nn are 


conſidered. 


© * Molaſſes imported from the French Weſt India Iſlands into the 
308 88 8 States is e ſold there from rad. to 14d. the gallon. 
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This pudding, which ought to come out of the 
bag ſufficiently hard to retain its form, and even to 
be cut into ſlices, is ſo rich and palatable, that it 
may very well be eaten without any ſauce ; but 
thoſe who can afford it commonly eat it with 
butter A Alice of the pudding, about half an inch, 


or three quarters of an inch in thickneſs, being laid 


hot upon a plate, an excavation is made in the'mid- 
dle of it, with the point of the knife, into which 
a ſmall piece of butter, as large perhaps as a nut- 
meg, is put, and where it ſoon melts. To expedite 


the melting of the butter, the ſmall piece of pud- 
ding which is cut out of the middle of the N 


to form the excavation for receiving the butter, is 


frequently laid over the butter for a few moments, 


and is taken away (and eaten) as ſoon as the but- 
ter is melted. If the butter is not ſalt enough, 
a little falt is put into ir after it is melted. The 
pudding is to be eaten with a knife and fork, be- 
ginning at the circumference of the flice, and ap- 
proaching regularly towards the center, each piece 
of pudding being taken up with the fork, and 
dipped into the butter, or dipped into it in part 


only, as is commonly the caſe, before it is carried 


to the mouth. 


To thoſe who are accuſtomed to view Giese) 
upon a great ſcale, and who are too much em- 


ployed in directing what ought to be done, to 


deſcend to thoſe humble inveſtigations which are 
neceflary to ſhew how it is to be effected, theſe 
details will doubtleſs appear trifling and ridiculous; 
but as my * is ſtrongly impreſſed with the im- 


portance 


\ 
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portance of giving the moſt W and eircum« 
ſtantial information reſpecting the manner of per- 


forming any operation, however ſimple it may be, 
to which people have not been accuſtomed, I 
mult beg the indulgence of thoſe who may not 


feel themſelves particularly intereſted in ack de- 


ſetiptious. 
In regard to the amount of the expence [= ſauce 
for a plain Indian (bag) pudding, —l have found 


that when butter is uſed for that purpoſe, (and no 
other ſayce ought ever to be uſed with it,) half an 
eance of butter will ſuffice for one pound of the 
pudding .—It is very poſſible to contrive matters 


ſo as to uſe much more ;—perhaps twice, or three 
times as much ;—bvt if the directions relative to the 
manner of eating this Food, which have already 
been given, are ſtrictly followed, the allowance of 
butter here determined will be quite ſufficient for the 
purpoſe for which it is deſigned, that is to ſay, far 
giving an agreeable. reliſh to the pudding. Thoſe 
who ate particularly fond of butter may uſe three- 
quarters of an ounce of it with a pound of the 
pudding; but I am certain, that to uſe an ounce. 
would be to waſte it to no purpoſe whatever. 

If now we reckon Iriſh, or other firkin-butter, 
(which, as it is ſalted, is the beſt that can be uſed, ) at 


eight pence the pound, the ſauce for one pound of pud - 


ding, namely, half an ounce of butter, will coſt juſt 
exe fartbing; and this, added to the coſt of the 
pudding; #0 farthings the pound, gives three 
«farthings for the coſt by the pound of this kind of 
_ with its ſence ; and, as this food is not only 

Y 9 very 
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' wety rich and nutritive, but ſatisfying. at the ſame 


time in a very remarkable degree, it appears how 
well calculated it is for feeding the Poor. 


It ſhould be remembered, that the molaſſes uſed 
as an ingredient in theſe Indian- puddings, does not 


merely ſerve to give taſte to them ;——it acts a ſtill 
more important part; —it gives what, in the lan- 
guage of the kitchen, is called lightne/s.—It1s a 
ſubſtitute for eggs, and nothing but eggs can ſerve 
as a ſubſtirute for it, except it be treacle; which, 
in fact, is a kind of molaſſes, or a coarſe brown 


ſugar, which has nearly the ſame properties. 
It prevents the pudding from being heavy, and 


clammy z and without communicating to it any 
diſagreeable ſweet taſte, or any thing of that fla- 


your peculiar to molaſſes, gives it a richneſs un- 


commonly pleaſing to, the palate, And to this 
we may add, that it is nutritive in a very extraor- 
dinary degree, —This is a fact well known in al 
countries where ſugar is made. 


How far the laws and: regulations of trade ex- t 


iſting in this country might render it difficult to 
procure molaſſes from thoſe places where it may 
be had at the cheapeſt rate, I know not; — nor can 
I tell bow far the free importation of it might be 
detrimental to our public finances —1 cannot, 
however, help thinking, that it is ſo great an 
object to this country to keep down the prices of 


proviſions, or rather to check the alarming celerity 


with which they are riſing, that means ought to be 


found to facilitate the importation, and introdue- 


l article of Food of 
ſuch 


2 „ d Pool 


rh extenſive utility. It might ſerve to torrecty 


in ſome meaſure,” the baleful influence of another: 
article of foreign produce, (tea,) mp is W 
mina in this iNand., © 


A point of great importance i in prepurg an 


Indian pudding, is to boil it properly, and uf. 3 


cientiy. The water muſt! be actually boiling when 
the pudding is put into it; and it never muſt be 


ſuffered to ceaſe boiling | for a moment, till it is 
done; and if the pudding is not boiled full fix 


hours; it will-not be ſufficiently cooked. —[Its hard- 
neſs, when done, wilt depend on the ſpace left in 
the bag for its expanſion. The ; ontaidgel the 

pudding ought. to be ſuch, that it can be taken 
out of the bag without falling to pieces; but it is 
always better, on many accounts, to make it too 
hard than too ſoſt. The form of the pudding may 
be that of a cylinder, or rather of a truncated cone, 
the largeſt end being towards the mouth of the 
bag, in order that it may be got out of the bag 
with greater facility; or it may be made of a glo- 
bular form, by tying it up in a napkin.— But 
whatever is the ſorm of the pudding, the bag, 
or napkin in which it is to be boiled, muſt be wet 
in boiling water before the pudding, (which! is quite 


liquid before it is boiled, ) is-poured into it; aer. 


| me it will be apt to run through the cloth. 


Though this pudding is ſo good, perfectly plain 
ke made according to the directions here given, 


that 1 do not think it capable of any real improve- 
ment; yet there are various additions that may be 


"mu to it, and that frequentiy are made to it, 


which 
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which may: perhaps be thought by ſome to render 
it more palatable, or otherwiſe to improve it. 
Suet may, for inſtance, be added, and there is 
no ſuet pudding whatever ſuperior to it; and 
as no ſauce is neceſſary with a ſuet pudding, the 
expence for the ſuet will be nearly balanced by the 
ſaving of butter. To a pudding of the ſize of 
that juſt deſcribed, in the compoſition. of which 
three pounds of Indian meal were uſed, one pound 
of ſuet will be ſufficient ;. and this, in general, will 
not coſt more. than from five, pence to ſix pence, 
even in Londa and the butter for ſauce to a 
plain pudding Af the ſame ſize would coſt nearly 
as much. The ſuet pudding will indeed be rather 
the cheapeſt of the two, for the pound, of fuet will 
add a pound in weight to the pudding ;——whereas 
the butter will only add five ounces. 

As the pudding, made plain, weighing 10% lb, 
coſt 5 pence, the ſame pudding, with the addition 
of one pound of ſuet, would weigh 114 lb. and 
would coſt 114 pence, —reckoning the 1 at ſix 
pence the pound, Hence it appears that Indian 
ſuet pudding may be made in London for about 
one penny a· pound. Wheaten bread, which. is by 
no means ſo palatable, and certainly not half fo 
nutritive, now coſts ſomething more thag three 
pence the pound: and to this may be added, 
that dry bread can hardly be eaten alone; but of 
ſuet pudding a very comfortable. meal may be 
made without any thing elſe. 
A pudding in great repute. in all parts of North, 
America, is what is called an apple pudding. This 
Y- | 


85 . 
is an Indian pudding, ſometimes TY and ſome- 
times without ſuer, with dried cuttings of ſweet 
apples mixed with it; and when eaten with butter, 
it is moſt delicious Food. Theſe apples, which 
are pared as ſoon as they are gathered from the 
tree, and being cut into ſmall pieces, are freed 
from their cores, and thoroughly dried in the fun, 
may be kept good for ſeveral years. The pro- 
portions of the ingredients uſed in making 'thefe 
apple puddings are various; but, in general, about 
one pound of dried apples is mixed with three 
pounds of meal, — three quarters f a pound of 
molaſſes,—half an ounce of ſalt; ad 55 r 
of boiling water. 

In America, various kinds of W found 
wild in the woods, ſuch as huckle-berries, 'bel- 
berries, | whortle-berries, © &c. are gathered and 
dried, and aſterwards uſed as ingredients in Indian 
puddings: and dried cherries and plums ony be 
made uſe of in the ſame manner. 

All theſe Indian puddings” have this aivantige 
in common, that they are very good eng 
up. —They will all keep good ſeveral days; and 
when cut into thin ſlices and toaſted, are an . 
lent ſubſtitute for bread.” 

It will doubtleſs be remarked, that! in enki 
the expence of providing theſe different kinds of 


puddings, I have taken no notice of the expence 


which will be neceſſary for fuel to cook them. 
This is an article which' ought 'undoubredly to be 
taken into the aecount. The reaſon of my not 


doing it here is this: — Having, in the courſe of 
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my: Experiments on Heat, found means to per- 
form all the common operations of cookery with 
2 ſurprifingly {mall experice of fuel, I find that 
the expence in queſtion, when the proper arrange- 
ments are made for ſaving fuel, will be very 
trifling. And farther, as I mean ſoon to publiſh 
my Treatiſe on the Management of Heat, in 
which I ſhall give the moſt ample directions 
relative to the mechanical arrangements of 
kitchen fire places, and the beſt forms for all 
kinds of kitchen utenſils, I was deſirous not to 
anticipate a {ultect which will more naturally find 
its place in her Efſay,—In the mean time I 
would obſerve, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who 
may have doubts reſpecting the ſmallneſs of 
the expence neceſſary for fuel in cooking for the 
Poor, that the reſult of many experiments, of 
which I ſhall hereafter publiſh a particular account, 
has proved in the moſt ſatisfactory. manner, that 
when Food is prepared in large quantities, and 
cooked in kitchens properly arranged, the expence 
for fuel ought never to amount to more than 'twwo 
per cent, of the coſt of the Food, even where 
victuals of the cheapeſt kind are provided; ſuch 
as is commonly uſed in feeding the Poor. In the 
Public Kitchen of the Houſe of Induſtry at Mu- 
nich the expence for fuel is leſs than one per cent. 
of the coſt of the Food, as may be ſeen in the 
computation, page 206, Chapter III. of this Eflay : 
and it ought not to be wers in Ny * of 
Great Ns! 
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With regard to the price at which Indian Corn 
can be imported into this country from North 
America in time of peace, the following inform- 
Aion, which I procured through the medium 
of a friend from Captain Scott, a moſt worthy 
man, who has been conſtantly employed (above 
thirty years as maſter of a ſhip in the trade) be- 
tween London and Boſton in the State of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, will doubtleſs be conſidered as authentic *. 

The following are the queſtions which were put 
to him, with his anſwers to them: 

Q: What is the freight, per to 
from Boſton in North America to 
of peace? ——A. Forty ſhillings (ſterling). 

2. What is the freight, per barrel, of How 
Corn? ——2£. Five ſhillings. | 

Q. How much per cent. is paid for gende 
* Boſton to London in time of peace? 
A. Two per cent. 

- 2, What is the medium peice of Indian Corn, 
per buſhel, in New TR 4. Two ſhillings 
and ſinpence. | 


, This gentleman, who is as remarkable for his . fortune at 
ſea, as he is reſpeAable on account of his private character and 
profeſſional knowledge, has croſſed the Atlantic Ocean the almoſt 
incredible number of one hundred and ten times ! and without 
meeting with the ſmalleſt accident. He is now on. the ſeas in his 


way to North America; and this voyage, which is his hundred and 


"eleventh, he intends ſhould be his lat. May he arrive ſafe, —and may 
he long enjoy in peace and quiet the well-carned fruits of his labo- 

rious life! Who can reflect on the innumerable ſtorms he muſt have 
experienced, and perils he has eſcaped,' without n __ inter · 


_ 6ited in his preſervation and happineſs ? 
* What 
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. What is the price of it at this imef—4. 
Three ſhillings and fixpence. 

9. How many buſhels of Indian com are 
reckoned to a barrel? 4, Four. 

From this account it appears that Indian Corn 
might, in time of peace, be imported into this 
country and fold here for leſs than four ſbillings 
the buſhel;—and that it ought not to coſt at this 
moment much more than ve ſbillings a buſhel. : 
If it be imported in caſks, (which is certainly 
the beſt way of packing it,) as the freight of a 
barrel containing four buſhels is five ſhillings, this 
gives 18. 3d. Wu for freight; and if we add 
one penny a buſhel for inſurance, this will make the 
amount of freight and inſurance 18. 4d. which, 
added to the prime coſt of the Corn in 
(28. 6d. per buſhel in time of peace, and 3s. 6 d. 
at this time,) will bring it to 3s. 10d. per buſhel 
in time of peace, and 48. 10d. at this — 
moment. 

A buſhel of Indian Corn of the growth of New 
England was found to weigh 61 lb.; but we will 
ſuppoſe it to weigh at a medium only 60 1b. per 
| buſhel; and we will alſo ſuppoſe that to each 

| buſhel of Corn when ground there is 9 lb. of bran, 
which is ſurely a very large allowance, and 1 lb. of 
waſte in grinding and ſifting ;—this will leave 50 Ib, 
of flour for each buſhel of the Corn; and as it will 
coſt, in time of peace, only 3s. 10 d. or. 46 pence; 
this gives for each pound of flour 3 of a penny, or 

34 TP very nearly. - . : 
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If the price of the Indian Corn per buſhel be 
taken at 4s. 10d. what it ought to coſt at this 
time in London, without any bounty on importa- 
tion being brought into the account, the price of 
the flour will be 4 8. 10 d. equal to 58 pence for 
Fo lb. in weight, or 15 penny the pound, which ts 
leſs than one third of the preſent price of wheat 
flour. Rice, which is certainly not more nouriſhing 
than Indian Corn, coſts 44 pence the pound. 
II of the value of Indian Corn be added to 
defray the expence of grinding it, the price of the 
flour will not even then be greater in London than 
one penny the pound in time of peat and about one 
penny farthing at the preſent high price of that grain 
in North America. Hence it appears, that in ſtating 
the mean price in London of the flour of Indian 
Corn at one penny farthing, 1 have rather rated it 
too high than too low. 
With regard to the expence of importing it, 


there may be, and doubtleſs there are frequently 


other expences beſides thoſe of freight and inſur- 
ance; but, on the other hand, a very conſiderable 
part of the expences attending the importation of 
it may be reimburſed by the profits ariſing from the 
fale of the barrels in which it is imported, as I 


have been informed by a perſon who imports it every 


year, and always avails himſelf of that advantage. 

One circumſtance much in favour of the intro- 
duction. of Indian Corn into common uſe in this 
country is the facility with which it may be had in 
any quantity, It grows in all quarters of the 


globe, 
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globe, and almoſt in every climate; and in hot coun- 
tries two or three crops of it may be raiſed from 
the ſame ground in the courſe of a year, —lt ſucceeds 
equally well in the cold regions of Canada ;—in the 
temperate climes of the United States of America;— 
and in the burning heats of the tropics ; and it might 
be had from Africa and Aſia as well as from America. 
And were it even true,—what I never can be per- 
ſuaded to believe, that it would be impoſſible to 
introduce it as an article of Food in this country, 
it might at leaſt be uſed as fadder for cattle, whoſe 
averſion to it, I will venture to ſay, would not be | 
found to be uggonquerable. 

Oats now coſt near two pence the pound i in this 
country.—Lndian Corn, which would coſt but 
alittle. more than half as much, would certainly be 
much more nouriſhing, even for horſes, as well as 
for horned cattle ;=and as for hogs and poultry, 
they ought never to be fed with any other grain. 

| Thoſe who have taſted the pork and the poultry 
fatted on Indian Corn will readily aſſent to this 
opinion, | 
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Receipts for preparing various Kinds of cheap Food. 
—Of Maccaroni,—Of PorAroxs.— Approved 
Receipts for boiling Potatoes, —Of Potatoe Pud- 

| dings, —Of Potatoe Dumplins.—Of boiled Pota- 
toes with a Sauce.—Of Potatoe Salad. Of 
BARLEZYZ— II much more nutritious than Vbeat.— 
Barley Meal, a good Subſtitute fon Pearl Barley, 
for making Soups. —General Directions for pre- 

paring cheap Soups.—Receipt for the cheapeſt Soup 
that can be made. Of Samp—Method of pre- 

paring it—1s an excellent Subſtitute for Bread. — 
Of burnt Soup.—Of Ryx BREAD. | 


Wr 1 began writing the foregoing Chapter 

of this Eſſay, I had hopes of being able to 
procure fatisfaory information reſpecting the 
manner in which the maccaroni eaten by the Poor 
in Italy, and particularly in the kingdom of 
Naples, is prepared;—burt though I have taken 
much pains in making theſe inquiries, my ſucceſs 
in them has not been ſuch as I could have wiſhed : 
— The proceſs, I have often been told, is very ſim- 
ple; and from the very low price at which macca- 
roni is ſold ready cooked to the Lazzaroni in the 
ſtreets of Naples, it cannot be expenſive. There 
is a better kind of maccaroni which is prepared 


and 
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and ſold by the nuns in ſome of the convents in 
Italy, which is much dearer; but this ſort would 
in any country be too expenſive to be uſed as 
Food for the Poor.—It is however not dearer 
than many kinds of Food uſed by the Poor in this 
country; and as it is very palatable and wholeſome, 
and may be uſed in a variety of ways, a receipt for 


preparing it may perhaps not be unacceptable to 
really of my 8 


A Receipt for making that Kind of * j 
called i in italy TAGLIATI. 


Take any number of freſh-laid eggs and break 
them into a bowl or tray, beat them up with a 
ſpoon, but not to a froth,—add of the fineſt 
wheat flour as much as is neceſſary to form a 
dough of the conſiſtence of paſte. Work this 
paſte well with a rolling-pin;—roll it out into 
very thin leaves;—lay ten or twelve of theſe 
leaves one upon the other, and with a ſharp knife 
cut them into very fine threads. Theſe threads 
(which, if the maſs is of a proper conſiſtency, will 
not adhere to each other) are to be laid on a clean 
board, or on paper, and dried in the air. | 
This maccaroni, or cut paſte as it is called in 
Germany, where it is in great repute, may be 
eaten in various ways; but the moſt common way 
of uſing it is to eat it with milk inſtead of bread, 
and with chicken broth, and other broths and 
ſoups, with which it is boiled. With proper care 
R 1 
| t 
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It is ſometimes fried in butter, and in this way 
of cooking it, it forms a moſt excellent diſh in- 
deed; inferior, I believe, to no diſh of flaur that 
can be made. It is not, however, a very cheap 
diſh, as eggs and butter are both nn articles 
in moſt countries. 

An inferior kind of ca/ Paſte i is ſometimes pre- 
pared by the Poor in Germany, which is made 
ſimply of water and wheat flour, and this has 
more reſemblance to common maccaroni than that 
| juſt deferibed; and might, in many caſes, be uſed 
inſtead of it. I do not think, however, that it 
can be kept long without ſpoiling ; whereas macca- 
roni, as is well known, may be. kept good for a 
great length of time.—Though I have not been 
able to get any ſatisfactory information relative to 
the proceſs of making maccaroni, yet I have made 
ſome experiments to aſcertain the expence of 
cooking it, and of the coſt of the cheeſe neceſſary 
for giving it a reliſh, 

Half a pound of maccaroni, which was pur- 
chaſed it an Italian ſhop in London, and which 
colt ten pence *, was boiled till it was ſufficiently 
done, namely, about one hour and an half, 
when, being taken out of the boiling ,water and 


This macearoni would- not probably have coſt one quarter of 
that ſum at Naples. Common maccaroni is frequently fold there 
aa low as fourteen grains, equal to five pence halfpenny ſterling the 
rottolo, weighing twenty-eight ounces and three quarters Avoirdu- 
pdis, which is three pence ſterling the pound Avoirdupois. An infe. 
rior kind of maccaroni, ſuch as is commonly ſold at Naples to the 
Poor, colts little more than two * ſterling the pound Avcir- 


dupois. 
| weighed, 
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weighed, it was found 40 weigh thirty-one ounces 
and an half, or one pound fifteen ounces and an 
half. The quantity of cheeſe employed to give 
à reliſn to this diſh of boiled maccaroni, (and which 
was grated over it after it was put into the diſn,) 
was one ounce, and coſt wo fartbings. 
Maccaroni is conſidered as very cheap Food in 
thoſe countries where it is prepared in the greateſt 
perfection, and where it is in common uſe among 
the lower claſſes of ſociety; and as wheat, of which 
grain it is always made, is a ſtaple commodity in 
this country, it would certainly be worth while to 
take ſome trouble to introduce the manufacture of 
it, particularly as it is already become an article of 
luxury upon the tables of the rich, and as great 
quantities of it are annually imported and fold here 
at a moſt exorbitant price“: But maccaroni 1s by 
no means the cheapeſt Food that can be provided 
for feeding the Poor, in this ifland;—nor do 1 
believe it is ſo in any country. Polenta, or Indian 
Corn, of which ſo much has already been ſaid, — 
and Potatoes, of which too much cannot be ſaid, 
are both much better adapted, in all reſpects, for 
that purpoſe. Maccaroni would however, I am 
perſuaded, could it be prepared in this country, be 


If maccaroni could be made in this country as cheap as it is 
made in Naples, that is to ſay, ſo as to be afforded for three pence 
' ſterling the pound Avoirdupois, (and I do not ſee why it ſhould not,) 
as half a pound of dry maccaronji weighs when boiled very nearly two 
pounds, each pound of boiled maccaroni would coſt only three fur- 
things, and the cheeſe neceſſary for giving it a reliſh ang farthing 
more, making together one penny; which is 6 a very moderate 


a0 For ſoch good and wholeſome Foot, 
much 
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much leſs expenſive than many kinds of Food nos 
commonly uſed by our Poor; and . 

might be of conſiderable uſe to them. 

With regard to Potatoes they are now ſo gene- 
rally known, and their uſefulneſs: is fo univerſally 
acknowledged, that it would be a waſte of time to 
attempt to recommend them.—lI ſhall therefore 

content , myſelf with merely giving receipts for a 
few cheap diſhes in which they are ER as A 
— ingredient. 

Though there is no article uſed 28 Food of 
which a greater variety of well-taſted and whole- 
ſome diſhes may be-prepared than of potatoes, yer 
it ſeems to be the unanimous opinion of thoſe who 
are moſt acquainted with theſe : uſeful vegetables, 
that the beſt way of cooking them is to boil them 
ſimply, and with their ſkins on, in water. But the 
manner of boiling them is by no means a matter 
of indifference.—This proceſs is better underſtood 
in Ireland, where by much the greater part of the 

inhabitants live almoſt n on this you than 

any where elſe, 90 

This is what might have been expeded;—but 
thaſe who have never conſidered with attention the 
| extreme ſlowneſs of the progreſs of national im- 
provements, where nobody takes pains to accele- 
rate them, will doubtleſs be ſurpriſed when they are 
told that in moſt parts of England, though the 
uſe of potatoes all over the country has for ſo 
many.years been general, yet, to this hour, few, 
comparatively, wha eat them, know how to drefs 


them mn inhabitants of thoſe counties 
| which 
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which lie on the ſca-coaſt oppoſite to Ireland have 
adopted the Iriſh method of boiling potatoes; but 
it is more than probable that a century at leaſt 
would have been required for thoſe improvements 
to have made their way through the iſland, had 
not the preſent alarms on account of a ſcarcity of 
grain rouſed the public, and fixed their attention 
upon a ſubject too long Bungee in this enlight- 
ened country. 

' The introduction of improvements endicy to 
increaſe the comforts and innocent enjoyments of = 
- that numerous and uſeful claſs of mankind who 
earn their bread by the ſweat of their brow, is an 
object not more intereſting to a benevolent mind 
than it is important in the eyes of an trams 
ſtateſman. | 
There are, without doubt, great men who will 
ſmile at ſeeing theſe obſervations connected with a 
ſubje&t ſo humble and obſcure as the boiling of 
potatoes, but good men will feel that the ſubject is 
not unworthy of their attention. | 
The following directions for boiling potatoes, 
which I have copied from a late Report of the 
Board of 1 I can recommend from my 
own experience: 


« * On the boiling of Potatoes fo as to be eat as 
te Bread. 


« There i is nothing that A und ene td 
promote the conſumption of Potatoes than to 
e have the proper mode of preparing them as 

c Food 
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.« Food generally known.—In London, this js 
tc little attended to; whereas in Lancaſhire and 
c Ireland the boiling of potatoes is brought to 
<< very great perfection indeed. When prepared in 
« the following manner, if the quality of the root 
<«. is good, they may be eat as bread, a practice 
© not unuſual in Ireland. The potatoes ſhould 
c be, as much as poſſible, of the ſame ſize, and 
& the large and ſmall ones boiled ſeparately.— 
e They muſt be waſhed clean, and, without paring 
« or ſcraping, put in a pot with cold water, not 
<« ſufficient to cover them, as they will produce 
at themſelves, before they boil, a conſiderable quan- 
« tity of fluid. They do not admit being put 
ac into a veſſel of boiling water like greens: —If 
« the potatoes are tolerably large, it will be ne- 
« ceffary, as ſoon as they begin to boil, to throw in 
te ſome cold water, and occaſionally to repeat it, 
e till the potatoes are boiled to the heart, (which 
« will take from half an hour to an hour and a 
« quarter, according to their ſize,) they will other- 
« wiſe crack, and burſt to pieces on the outſide, 
« whilſt the inſide will be nearly in a crude ſtate, F 
ec and conſequently very unpalatable and unwhole- 
« ſome.— During the boiling, throwing i in a little 
ce ſalt occaſionally is found a great improvement, 
« and it is certain that the flower they are cooked 
te the better. When boiled, pour off the water, and 
« eyaporate the moiſture, by replacing the veſſel 
« in which the potatoes were boiled once more 
te over the fire, — This makes them remarkably 


ee dry and mealy.— They ſhould be brought * 
cc e 
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ee the table with the ſkins. on, and eat with a little 
« ſalt, as bread. Nothing but experience can 
« ſatisfy any one how ſuperior the potatoe is, 
<« thus prepared, if the ſort is good and meally, 
Some prefer roaſting potatoes; but the modo 
e above detailed, extracted partly from the inter- 
« eſting paper of Samuel Hayes, Eſquire, of 
c Avondale, in Ireland, (Report on the Culture 
« of Potatoes, p. 103. ), and partly from the Lanca- 
er ſhire reprinted Report (p. 63. ), and other com- 
te munications to the Board, is at leaſt equal, if 
ce not ſoperior.— Some have tried boiling pota- 
ce toes in ſteam, thinking by that proceſs that 
te they muſt imbibe leſs water. But immerſion in 
« water cauſes the diſcharge of a certain ſubſtance, 
ce which the ſteam alone is incapable. of doing, 
te and by retaining which, the flavour of the root 
« is injured, and they afterwards become dry by 
« being put over the fire a ſecond time without 
dec water, -With a little butter, or milk, or fiſh, 
« they make an excellent meſs.” | 

Theſe directions are fo clear, that it is hardly 
poſſible to miſtake them; and thoſe who follow 
them exactly will find their potatoes ſurpriſingly 
improved, and will be convinced that the manner of 
boiling them is a matter of much greater import- 
ance than has hitherto been imagined. 

Were this method of boiling. potatoes generally 
known in countries where theſe vegetables are only 
beginning to make their way into common uſe, — 
as in Bavaria, for inſtance, I have no doubt but it 
would contribute more than any ching elſe to their 
N introduction. 

ü The 
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The following account of an experiment, lately 
made in one of the pariſhes of this metropolis 
(London), was communicated to me by a friend, 
who has permitted me to publiſh it. —It will ſerve 
to ſhow,—what I am moſt anxious to make ap- £4 
pear,—that the prejudices of the Poor in regard 
to their Food are not unconquerable. "2 | 


« February 25th, 1796. 
Le The pariſh 1 of Saint Olaves, Southwark, 
te deſitous of contributing their aid towards leſſening 
it the conſumption of wheat, reſolved on the follow - 
ct ing ſuccedaneum for their cuſtomary ſuet pudding, 
& which they give to their Poor for dinner one day 
© in the week; which was ordered as follows: 


52 . 4 4 
200 lb. potatoes boiled, My FR mars, 
' ſkinned and maſhed | 
2 gallons of mille 9254 
12 lb. of ſuet, at 44 ery 6:2 
2 peck of flour, - =< © 4 0 
Baking - - - 0 1.8 
| Expence 1 © 6 
«Their ordinary ſuet e had bee been 
te thus: ö 
L. . d. 
2 buſhels of flour - » 19 'V 
12 lb. ſuet 1 0 4 6 
Baking - - „ EE 
- _Expence 1 i® 2 2 
Coſt of the ingredients for fel „ 


potatoe ſuet pudding 
a Difference o 17 8“ 
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This was the dinner provided for 200 perſons, 
who gave a decided preference to the cheapeſt of 
theſe preparations, and wiſh it to be continued, 

The following baked potatoe - puddings were 
prepared in the hotel where I lodge, and were 
taſted by a number of perſons, who found them in 


general very palatable, 
| Baked Peat puddings. 
Mille . @ - 
12 ounces of potatoes, boiled, ſkinned, and 
maſhed; _- | 
1 ounce of ſuet ; 


1 ounce (or Y of a pint) of milk, and 
1 ounce of Gloceſter cheeſe. | 


/ 


Total 15 ——— with as much. boil- 
ing water as was neceſſary to bring it to a due 
conſiſtence, and then baked in an earthen pan. 
Ne II. 
12 ounces of maſhed potatoes as e 


1 ounce of milk, and 
x ounce of ſuet, with a ſufficient quandiy 


of ſalt. Reals ages boiling water, and baked 
WIR 


| 


Ne III. 


12 ounces of maſhed potatoes; - 
1 ounce of ſuet; 
1 x ounce of red herrings il 
mortar.— Mixed —baked, &c. as beſore. 


1 | bw” 


% . 
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Ne IV, 
12 ounces of maſhed potatoes; 
1 ounce of ſuet, and 
'1, ounce of hung beef grated fine vith a 
grater. — Mixed and baked as before. 

Theſe puddings when baked weighed from 11 
to 12 ounces each. They were all liked by thoſe 
who taſted them, but N?* 1 and Ne 3- ſeemed to 
meet with the moſt general approbation. 


Receipt for @ very cheap Potatoe-dumplin. 


Take any quantity of potatoes, half boiled ;—ſkin 


or pare them, and grate them to a coarſe powder with 
a grater; — mix them up with a very ſmall quantity 
of flour, Ag, for inſtance, of the weight of the 
potatoes, or even leſs;—add a ſeaſoning of ſalt, 
pepper, and ſweet herbs;—mix up the whole with 
boiling water to a proper conſiſtency, and form the 
maſs into dumplins of the ſize of a large apple. — 
Roll the dumplins, when formed, in flour, to pre- 
vent - the water from penetrating them, and put 


them into boiling water, and boil them till they 


riſe to the ſurface of the water, and ſwim, when 
they will be found to be ſufficiently done. 

Theſe dumplins may be made very ſavoury by 
mixing with them a ſmall-quantity of grated hung 
beef, or of pounded red herring. 

Fried bread may likewiſe be mixed with them, 
and this without any other addition, except a ſea- 
ſoning of * forms an excellent diſh. 


; Do 
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Upon the ſame principles upon which theſe 
dumplins are prepared large boiled bag-puddings 
may be made; and for feeding the Poor in a public 
eſtabliſhment, where great numbers are to be fed, 
puddings, as there is leſs trouble in preparing 
them, are always to be preferred to dumplins. 

It would ſwell this Eſſay, (which has already 
exceeded the limits aſſigned to it,) to the ſize of a 
large volume, were I to give receipts for all the 
good diſhes that may be prepared with potatoes, — 
There is however one method of preparing pota- 
toes much in uſe in many parts of Germany, 
which appears to me to deſerve being 8 
A — and recommended ; —it is as follows: 


A Receipt Pa preparing boiled Potatoes with a 
Sauce. 


The potatoes being properly boiled, and ſkinned, 
are cut into ſlices, and put into a diſh, and a 
ſauce, ſimilar to that commonly uſed with a fri- 
caſced chicken, is poured over them. | 

This makes an excellent and a very wholeſome 
diſh, but more calculated, it is true, for the tables 
of the opulent than for the Poor.—Good ſauces 
might however be compoſed for this diſh which 
would not be expenſive. Common milk-porridge, 
made rather thick with wheat flour, and well ſalted, 
| ARIA be a bad ſauce for it. 


Potatoe Salad. 


A diſh in high repute in ſome parts of Germany, 
and which deſerves to be particularly recommended, 
is a ſalad of potatoes. The potatoes being pro- 
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perly boiled and ſkinned, are cut into thin ſſices, 
and the ſame ſauce which is commonly uſed for 
falads. of lettuce is poured over them; ſome mix 
anchovies with this ſauce, which gives it a very 
agreeable reliſh, and with potatoes it is remarkably 
palatable. 
Boiled potatoes cut in ſlices and fried in butter, 
or in lard, and ſeaſoned with falt and pepper, is 
likewiſe a very palatable and wholefome diſh, 


2 7 „„ 


Of Barley. 


I have more than once mentioned the extraor- 
dinary nutritive. powers of this grain, and the uſe 
of it in feeding the Poor cannot be too ſtrongly 
recommended.— It is now beginning to be much 
uſed in- this country mixed with wheat flour, for 
making bread; but it is not, I am 'perſuaded, 
in bread, but in ſoups, that Barley can be em- 
ployed to the greateſt advantage.—It is afto- 
niſhing how much water a ſmall quantity of Barley- 
meal will thicken, and change to the conſiſtency 
of a jelly; —and if my ſuſpicions with regard to 
the part which water acts in nutrition are founded, 
this will enable us to account, not only for the 
nutritive quality of Barley, but alſo for the fame 
quality in a ſtil} higher degree which ſago and 


ſaloop are known to poſſeſs. Sago and ſaloop 


thicken, and change to the conſiſteney of a jelly, 
(and as I ſuppoſe, prepare for decompofition,) a 
greater quantity of water than Barley, and both 
fago and faloop are known to be. nutritious in a 


very extraordinary e. 


Parley 
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Barley will thicken and change to a jelly much 
more water than any other grain with which we 
are acquainted, rice even not excepted;—and I 
have found reaſon. to conclude from the reſult of 
innumerable experiments, which in the courſe of 
ſeveral years have been made under my direction 
in the public kitchen of the Houſe of Induſtry at 
Munich, that for making ſoups, Barley is by far 
the beſt grain that can be employed. 

Were I called upon to give an opinion in regard 
to the comparative nutritiouſneſs of Barley-meal 
and wheat flour, when uſed in /oups, I ſhould not 
heſitate to ſay that I think the former at leaſt three 
or four times as nutritious as the latter, 

Scotch broth is known to be one of the moſt 
nouriſhing diſhes in common uſe; and there is no 
doubt but it owes its extraordinary nutritive qua- 
lity to the Scotch (or Pearl) Barley, which is 
always uſed in preparing it.—If the Barley be 
omitted, the broth will be- found to be poor and 
waſhy, and will afford little nouriſhment;-buc 
any of the other ingredients may be retrenched j—— 
even the meat; —without impairing very ſenſibly 
the nutritive quality of the Food.—lts flavour and 
palatableneſs may be impaired by ſuch retrench- 
ments; but if the water be well thickened with the 
Barley, the Food will ſtil} be very nouriſhing. | 
la preparing the ſoup uſed in feeding the Poor 
in the Houſe of Induſtry at Munich; Pearl Barley 
has hitherto been uſed; but I have found, by ſome 
experiments I have lately made in London, 
that Pearl Barley i is by no means neceſſary, as 

v 3 common 
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common Barley-meal will anſwer, to all intents and 
purpoſes, juſt as well. —In one reſpect it anſwers 
better, for it does not require half ſo much boiling. 

In comparing cheap ſoups for feeding the Poor, 
the following ſhort and plain directions will oo 
found to be uſeful, 


General Directions Aon 8 cheap Soup. 3 
Firſt, Each portion of Soup ſhould conſiſt of 
one pint and a quarter, which, if the Soup be rich, 
will afford a good meal to a grown perſon.— Such b 
a portion will in general weigh about ane pound and N 
a guarter, or twenty ounces Avoirdupois. | 
Secondly, The baſis of each portion of Soup \ 
ſhould conſiſt of one ounce and a quarter of Barley- \ 
meal, boiled with one pint and à quarter of. water £ 
till the whole be reduced to the uniform conſiſtency 3 
of a thick jelly.— All other additions to the Soup t 
do little elſe than ſerve to make it more palat- ' 
able; or by rendering a long maſtication neceſſary, tl 


to increaſe and prolong the pleaſure of cating j— {i 
both theſe objects are however of very great im- © 
portance, and too much attention cannot be paid to 2 
them; but both of them may, with proper ma- is 
nagement, be attained without much expence. | as 
Were I aſked to give a Receipt for the cheapeſt 4 bi 
Food which (in my opinion) it would be, poſſible p: 
to provide in this e it would be the follow- th 
ing. li 
the Receipt far 4 very cheap. 8 ge m 


Take of water eight gallons, and mixing with it 


' $1b, wed 8 hn, boil it to the conſiſtency of a 
"= thick qu 
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. thick. jelly. —Seaſon it with ſalt, pepper, vinegar, 
ſweer herbs, and four red herrings, pounded in a 
mortar.—Inſtead of bread, add to it 5lb. of Indian 
Corn made into Samp, and ſtirring! it together with 
a ladle, ſerve it up immediately } in portions of 20 
ounces. 

Samp, which is here recommended, is a diſh aid 
to have been invented by the ſavages of North 
America, who have no Corn-mills.—It is Indian 
Corn deprived of its external coat by ſoaking it 
ten or twelve hours in a lixivium of water and 
wood-aſhes.—T his coat, or huſk, being ſeparated 
from the kernel, riſes to the ſurface of the water, 
while the grain, which is ſpecifically heavier than 
water, remains at the bottom of the veſſel; which 
grain, thus deprived of its hard coat of armour,, 
is boiled, or rather ſimmered for a great length of 
time, two days for inſtance, in a kettle of water 
placed near the fire. When ſufficiently cooked, 
the kernels will be found to be ſwelled to a great 
ſize and burſt open, and this Food, which is un- 
commonly ſweet and nouriſhing, may be uſed in a, 
great variety of ways; but the beſt way of uſing ir 
is to mix it with milk, and with ſoups, and broths, 
as a ſubſtitute for bread, It is even better than 
bread for theſe purpoſes, - for beſides being quite as 
palatable as the very beſt bread, as it is leſs liable 
than bread to grow too ſoft when mixed with theſe 
liquids, without being diſagreeably hard, it requires 
more maſtication and conſequently tends more to 
increaſe-and prolong the pleaſure of eating, 
The Soup which may be prepared with the 


quantities of ingredients mentioned in the foregoing 
10 ' Receipt 
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Receipt will be ſufficient for 64 portions, and the 
coſt of theſe ingredients will be as follows: | 

; | Pence. 


Barley being reckoned at the preſent 
very high price of it in this country, viz 
5 5. 6 d. per: buſhel J 


For 5 lb. of Barley-meal, at 14 pence, | 


5 1b. of Indian Corn, at 13 _ the pound © 6% 
4 red herrings - - n 
Vinegar - — "Bs 
T Salt - — — — 1 
- Pepper and ſweet herbs | - 3 


1 This ſum, (204 pence,) divided be” $a 64, the 
number of portions of Soup, gives ſomething leſs 
than one third of a penny for the coit of each por- 
tion. But at the medium price of Barley in Great 


Britain, and of Indian Corn as it may be afforded 


here, I am perſuaded that this Soup may be pro- 
vided at one fartbing the portion of 20 ounces. 
here is another kind of Soup in great repute 
among the poor people, and indeed among the 
opulent farmers, in Germany, which would not 
come much higher.— This is. what is called burnt 
Soup, or as I ſhould rather call it, &rown Soup, 
and it is prepared in the following manner. 


Receipt for making Brown Sour. 
Take a ſmall piece of butter and put it over 


the fire in a clean frying-pan;—put to it a few 


ſpoonfuls of wheat or rye-meal ;—ftir the whole 
about briſkly with a broad wooden ſpoon, or rather 

nife, with a broad and thin edge, till the butter 
has diſappeated, and the meal is uniformly of a 
| ' | Fl deep 
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deep brown colour; great care being taken, by 
ſtirring it continually, to prevent the meal from 
being burned to the pan. 

A very ſmall quantity of this roaſted meal, (per 
haps half an ounce in weight would be ſufficient,) 
being put into a ſauce-pan and boiled with a pint 
and a quarter of water, forms a portion of Soup, 
which, when ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, and vine- 
gar, and eaten with bread cut fine, and mixed with 
it at the moment when it is ſerved up, makes a 
kind of Food by no means unpalatable ; and which 
is ſaid to be very wholeſome. 

As this Soup may be prepared in a very ſhort 
time, an inſtant being ſufficient for boiling 
it; and as the ingredients for making it are 
very cheap, and may be eaſily tranſported, this 
Food is much uſed in Bayaria by our wood-cutters, 
who .go into the mountains far from any habita- 
tions to fell woods.— Their proviſions for a week, 
the time they commonly remain in the mountains, 
conſiſt of a large loaf of rye bread, (which, as 
it does not ſo ſoon grow dry and ſtale as wheaten 
bread, is always preferred to it;) a linen bag con- 
taining a ſmall quantity of roaſted meal; — another 
ſmall bag of ſalt; — and a ſmall wooden box con- 
taining ſome pounded black pepper; with a ſmall 
frying-pan of hammered iron, about ten or eleven 
inches in diameter, which ſerves them both as an 
utenſil for cooking, and as a diſh for containing 
the victuals when cooked. —They ſometimes, but 
not often, take with them a ſmall bottle of vine- 
gar but lac. pepper is an ingredient in brown 
Soup which is never omitted. —T'wo table-ſpoonfuls 

of 
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of roaſted meal is quite enough to make a A" 
portion of Soup for one perſon; and the quantity 
of butter neceſſary to be uſed in roaſting this quan- 
tity of meal is very ſmall, and will coſt very little, —- 
One ounce of butter would be ſufficient ſor roaſt- 
ing eight ounces of meal; and if half an ounce of 
roaſted meal is ſufficient for making one portion 
of Soup, the butter will not amount to more than 
+ Of an ounce; and, at eight 1 the pound, 
will coſt only r of a penny, or + of a farthing.— 
The coſt of the meal for a portion of this Soup is 
not much more conſiderable. If it be rye meal, 
(which is ſaid to be quite as good for roaſting as 
the fineſt wheat flour,) it will not coſt, in this 
country, even now when grain is ſo dear, more 
than 15d. per pound — 1 an ounce, therefore, 
the quantity required for one portion of the Soup; 
would coſt only r of a farthing OO: the meal 
and butter together no more than (3 + r = 42, 
or ſomething leſs than + of a farthing.—If to this 
ſam we add the coſt of the ingredients uſed to ſea- 
fon the Soup, namely, for /alt, pepper, and vine- 
gar, allowing for them as much as the amount 
of the coſt of the butter and the meal, or Z of a 
farthing, this will give 4 of a farthing for the coſt 
of the ingredients uſed in preparing one portion of 
this Soup; but as the bread which is eaten with it 
is an expenſive article, this Food will not, upon 
the whole, be cheaper than the ſoup juſt men- 
tioned; and it is certainly tet 10 nouriſhing nor 
fo wholeſome. - 
Bron Soup might, however, on certain occa- 
Lions, be found to be uſeful,” As it is ſo ſoon 
cooked, 
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cooked, and as the ingredients for making it are 
ſo eaſily prepared, preſerved, and tranſported from 
place to place; it might be uſeful to travel- 
lers, and to ſoldiers on a march. And though it 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to be of itſelf very nouriſh-' 
ing, yet it is poſſible it may render the bread eaten 
with it not only more nutritive, but alſo more 
wholeſome ;—and it certainly renders it more : 
ſavory and palatable. —It is the common breakfaſt 
of the peaſants in Bavaria; and it is infinitely 
preferable, in all reſpects, to that moſt pernicious 
waſh, tea, with which the lower claſſes of the in- 
habitants of this iſland drench their — and 
ruin their conſtitutions, * 

When tea is mixed with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſugar and good cream ; when it is taken with a large 
quantity of bread and butter, or with toaſt and 
boiled eggs; and above all, when it is not drank too 
hot, it is certainly leſs unwholeſome; but a ſimple 
infuſion of this drug, drank boiling-hot, as the 
Poor - uſually take it, is certainly a poiſon which, 
though it is ſometimes ſlow in its operation, never 
fails to produce very fatal effects, even in the 
ſtrongeſt conſtitution, where the free uſe of it is 
continued for a conſiderable length of time. 


Of Rye Bread. 

The prejudice i in this iſland againſt bread made 
of Rye, is the more extraordinary, as in many 
parts of the country no other kind of bread is uſed; 
and as the general uſe of it in many parts of 
Europe, for ages, has proved it to be perſectly 
wholeſome.— In thoſe countries where | it is in com- 

J mon 
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ww, many perſons prefer it to bread made of 
the beſt wheat flour; and though wheaten bread is 
commonly preferred to it; yet I am perſuaded that 
the general diſhke of it, where it is not much in 
ule, is more owing to its being badly prepared, 
or not well baked, than to any thing elſe. - 2 4 
As an account of ſome experiments upon baking 
Rye Bread, which were made under my immediate 
care and inſpection in the . bake-houſe of the 
Houſe of Induſtry at Munich, may perhaps: be of 
uſe to thoſe who wiſh to know how good 
Rye Bread may be -prepared; as alſo to ſuch 
as are deſirous, of aſcertaining, by ſimilar expe- 
riments, what, in any*given caſe, the profits of a 
baker really are; I ſhall publiſh an account in 
detail of theſe experiments, in the Ape to 
this volume. 

I cannot conclude this Eſſay, without once more 
recommending, in the moſt earneſt manner, to the 
attention of the Public, the ſubje& which has here 
been attempted; to be inveſtigated; It is certainly 
of very great importance, in whatever light it is 
conſidered; and it is particulatly ſo at the preſent 
moment: for however tate/men may differ in opi- 
nion with reſpe# to the danger or expediency of 
mating any alterations in the conflitution, or efta- 
Zliſbed forms of government, in times of popular 
commution, no doubts can be entertained with 
pe to "the policy of diminiſhing, as mich as 
' i9ofeble, at all times, —and more eſpecially in times 
| 15 the Preſent, —the e of 1 ache Os 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T* Aer thinks it his duty to explain the 

reaſons which have induced him to change 
the order in which the publication of his Eſſays 
has been announced to the Public. — Being ſud- 
denly called upon to ſend to Edinburgh a perſon 
acquainted with the method of altering Chimney 
F ire- places, which has lately been carried intoexecu- 
tion in a number of houſes in London, in order to 
introduce theſe improvements in Scotland, he did 
not think it prudent to ſend any perſon on ſo im- 
portant an errand without more ample inſtructions | 
than could well be given verbally; and being 
obliged to write on the ſubject, he thought it beſt 
to inveſtigate the matter thoroughly, and to pub- 
liſh ſuch particular directions reſpecting the im- 
provements in queſtion as may be ſufficient to 
enable all thoſe, who may be deſirous of adopting 
them, to make, or direct the neceſſary alterations 
in their Fire-places without any further aſſiſt- 
ance, 


K 2 The 
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The following Letter, which the Author re- 
ceived from Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, Member 
of Parliament, and Preſident of the Board of Agri- 
culture, will explain this matter more fully: 


« You will hear with pleaſure that your mode 


© of altering Chimnies, ſo as to prevent their 


© ſmoking, to ſave fuel, and to augment heat, 
& has anſwered not only with me, but with 
© many of my friends who have tried it; and that 
te the Lord Proyoſt and Magiſtrates of Edin- 


te ſo uſeful an art may be as rapidly and as exten- 
t fively diffuſed as poſſible. With my beſt wiſhes 
« for your ſucceſs in the various important pur- 
* ſuits in which you are now engaged, believe me, 
s with great guth and regard, 
N *« Your faithful and 
sq obedient ſervant, 
Joux SINCLAIR," 


ech February 1798. 


I 
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CH P. I. 


Fire- places for. burning Coals, or Mood, in an open 
Chimney, are capable of great Improvement. 
Smoking Chimnies may in all caſes be completely 
cured. —The immoderate Size of the Throats of 
Chimnies the principal Cauſe of all their Imper- 


' jefl,—Rtmedits propeſed for all the Defetts thas 


; 3 — Philoſophical Inveſtigation of ibe Sub- 


Bade been diſcovered in Chimnies and their open 
Fire-places.—Theſe Remedies applicable to Chim- 
nies deſtined for burning Wood, or Turf, as well 
as thoſe conſtructed for burning Coals. 


Nu plague of a ſmoking Chimney is proverbial; 
but there are many other very great defects 
in open Fire- places, as they are now commonly | 
conſtrued in this country, and indeed through- 
out Europe, which, being leſs obvious, are ſeldom 
attended to; and there are ſome of them very fatal - 
in their conſequences to health; and, I am per- 
ſuaded, coſt the lives of thouſands every year in this 
iſland, | 
Thoſe cold and chilling draughts of air on 
one fide of the body, while the other fide is 
ſcorched by z Chimney Fire, which every one who 
reads this muſt often have felt, cannot but be 
| | $3 highly 


% 
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highly detrimental to health; and in weak and de- 
licate conſtitutions muſt often produce the moſt 
fatal effects. I have not a doubt in my own mind 
that thouſands die in this country every year of 
conſumptions occaſioned ſolely by this cauſe. —By 
a caufe which might be ſo eaſily removed !—by a 
cauſe whoſe removal would tend to promote com- 
fort and convenience in ſo many ways. 
Strongly impreſſed as my mind is with the im- 
portance of this ſubject, it is not poſſible for me to 
remain ſilent. The ſubject is too nearly connected 
with many of the moſt eſſential enjoyments of liſe 


not to be highly intereſting to all thoſe who feel plea- 


ſure in promoting, or in contemplating, the com- 
ſort and happineſs of mankind.— And without 
fuffering myſelf to be deterred, either by the fear 
of being thought to give to the ſubje a degree of 
importance to which it is not entitled, or by the 
apprehenſion of being tireſome to my readers by 
the prolixity of my deſcriptions, —I ſhall proceed 

to inveſtigate the ſubject 1n all its Parts and details 
with the utmoſt care and attention. And firſt 
with regard to ſmoking Chimaie: 

There are various cauſes by which Chimnies 
may be prevented from carrying ſmoke; but there 
are none that may not eaſily be diſcovered and 
completely removed.—This will doubtleſs be con- 
fidered as a bold aſſertion; but I truſt I ſhall be able 
to make it appear in a manner perfectly ſatisfactory 


to my readers that I have not ventured to give this 


opinion but upon good and ſufficient grounds. 

Thoſe who will take the trouble to conſider the 
nature and properties of elaſtic Avidg—of air, — 
ſmoke, 
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ſmoke,—and vapour, — and to examine the laws of 


their motions, and the neceſſary conſequences of 
their being rarified by heat, will perceive that it would 
be as much a miracle if ſmoke ſhould not riſe in a 
Chimney, (all hindrances to its aſcent being re- 
moved,) as that water, ſhould refuſe to run in a 
ſyphon,. or to deſcend in a river. 

The whole: myſtery, therefore, of curing ſmok · 
ing Chimnies is, compriſed in this ſimple direc - 
tion, find out and remove thoſe local hindrances 
which forcibly prevent the ſmoke from following 
its natural tendency to go up the Chimney; or 


rather, to ſpeak more accurately, which prevents its 
being forced up the Chimney by the preſſure of the 


heavier air of the room. 

Although the cauſes, by which the aſcent of 
ſmoke in a Chimney may be obſtructed, are vari- 
ous, yet that cauſe which will moſt commonly, 


and I may ſay almoſt univerſally be found to ope 
rate, is one which it is always very eaſy to diſ- 


cover, and as eaſy to remove,—the bad conſtruc- 
tion of the Chimney in the neighbourbood of the 
Fire-place. : 

In the courſe of all my experience and practice 
in curing ſmoking Chimnies, - and I certainly have 
not had leſs than five hundred under my hands, 


and among them many which were thought to be 


quite incurable, —1I have never been obliged, ex- 
cept in one ſingle inſtance, to have recourſe to any 
other method of cure than merely reducing the 


Fire- place and the throat of the Chimney, or that 


part of it which lies immediately above the Fire- 
place, to a proper form, and juſt dimenſions, 
Tas; That 


— 
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That my principles for conſtructing Fire-places 
are equally applicable to thoſe which are deſigned 
for burning coal, as to 'thoſe in which- wood is 
burnt, has lately been abundantly proved by expe- 
riments made here in London; for of above an hun- 
dred and fifty Fire- places which have been altered 
in this city, under my direction, within theſe laſt 
two months, there is not one which has not an- 
ſwered perfectly well ®.—And by ' ſeveral experi- 
ments which have been made with great care, and 
with the aſſiſtance of thermometers, it has been de- 
monſtrated, that the ſaving of fuel, ariſing from 
theſe improvements of Fire-places, amounts in all 
cafes to more than Half, and in many cafes to more 


* Evans and Sutton, bricklayers in Broadway, Weſtminſter, have 
alone altered above go Chimnies.— The experiment was firſt made in 
London at 'L6rd Palmerſton's houſe in Hanover- ſquare then two 
Chimnies were altered in the houſe of Sir John Sinclair, Baronet, Pre- 
ſident of the Board of Agriculture; one in the room in which the 
Board meets, and the other in the Secretary's room; which laſt being 
much frequented by perſons from all parts of Great Britain, it was 
hoped that circumſtance would tend much to expedite the introduc. 
tion of theſe improvements in various parts of the kingdom. Several 
Chimnies were then altered in the houſe of Sir Joſeph Banks, 
| Baronet, K. B. Preſident of the Royal Society. Afterwards a num - 
ber were altered in Devonſhire-houſe 3—in the houſe of Earl Beſbo. 
rough, in  Cavendiſh-ſquare, and at his ſeat at Rochampton z—at 
Holywell-houſe, near St. Alban's, the ſeat of the Counteſs Dowager 
Spencer; —at Melbourne--hcuſe ;—at Lady Templeton' o, in Portland- 
place at Mrs, Montagu's, in Portman- ſquare at Lord Sudley's, 
in Dover-ſtreet ;——at the Marquis of Saliſbury's ſeat, at Hatfield. and 
at his houſe in town ;—at Lord Palmerſton's ſeat, at Broadlands, 
near Southampton, and at ſeveral gentlemen's houſes in · that neigh. 
bourhood z—and a great many others: but it would be tireſome to 
enumerate them all; and even theſe are mentioned merely for the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe who may wiſh to make inquiries reſpecting the 
ſucceſs of the e II 2 

than 
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than 2wo thirds of the quantity formerly conſumed. 
Now as the alterations in Fire- places which are 
neceſſary may be made at a very trifling expence, 
as any kind of grate or ſtove may be made uſe of, 
and as no iron work, but merely a few bricks and 
ſome mortar, or a few ſmall pieces of fire-ſtone, are 
required ; the improvement in queſtion is very im- 
portant, when conſidered merely with a view to 
economy; but it ſhould be remembered, that 
not only a great ſaving is made of fuel by the 
alterations propoſed, but that rooms are made 
much more comfortable, and more ſalubrious ;— 
chat they may be more equally warmed, and more 
eaſily kept at any required temperature that all 
draughts of cold air from the doors and windows 
towards the Fire- place, which are ſo fatal to deli- 
cate conſtitutions, will be completely prevented ;z— 
chat in conſequence of the air beitg equally warm 
afl over the room, or in all parts of it, it may be 
entirely changed with the greateſt facility; and the 
room completely ventilated, when this air is be- 
come unfit for reſpiration, merely by throwing 
open for a moment a door opening into ſome 
paſſage from whence freſh air may be had; and the 
upper part of a window; or by opening the upper 
part of one window and the lower part'of another. 
And as the operation of ventilating the room, 
even when it is done in the moſt complete manner, 
will never require the door and window to be open 
more than one minute; in this ſhort time the walls 
of the room will not be ſenſibly cooled, and the freſh 


air which comes -into the room will, in a very 
few 
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few minutes, be ſo completely warmed by theſe walls 
that the temperature of the room, though the air in 
it be perfectly changed, will be brought to be very, . 
nearly the ſame as it was before the ventilation. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the principles of 
pneumatics, and know why the warm air in a 
room ruſhes. out at an opening made for it at the 
top of a window when colder air from without is 
permitted to enter by the door, or by any other 
opening ſituated lower than the firſt, will ſee, that it 
would be quite impoſſible to ventilate a room in the 
complete and expeditious manner here deſcribed, 
where the air in a room is partially warmed, or hardly 
warmed at all, and where the walls of the room, 
remote from the fire, are conſtantly cold; which | 
muſt always be the caſe where, in conſequence of a 
ſtrong current up the Chimney, ſtreams of cold air 
are continually. coming in through all the crevices - 
of the en ad e. and flowing ing dle 
F ire-place. | 

But ole rooms, "arnitbed with F 8 
| conſtructed upon the principles here recommended, 
may be eaſily and moſt effectually ventilated, (and 
this is certainly a circumſtance in favour of the 
propoſed-. improvements,) yet ſuch total venti- 
lations will very ſeldom, if ever, be neceſſary.— As 
long as amy Fre is kept up in the room, there is 
ſo conſiderable a current of air up the Chimney, 
notwithſtanding all the reduction that can be made 
in the ſize of its throat, that the continual change of 
air in the room which this current occaſions will, 
e be found to 0 1 ſufficient for 
keeping 
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keeping the air in the room ſweet and wholeſome; 
and indeed in rooms in which there is no open 
Fire- place, and conſequently no current of air 
from the room ſetting up the Chimney, which is 
the gaſe in Germany, and all the northern parts of 
Europe, where rooms are heated by ſtoves, whoſe 
Fire · places opening without are not ſupplied with 
the air neceſſary for the combuſtion of the fuel 
from the room; —and although, in moſt of the 
rooms abroad, which are ſo heated, the windows 
and doors are double, and both are cloſed in the 
moſt exact manner poſſible, by ſlips of paper paſted 
over the crevices, or by ſlips of liſt or furr; 
yet when theſe rooms are tolerably large, and when 
they are not very much crowded by company, nor 
filled with a great many burning lamps or can- 
dles, the air in them is ſeldom ſo much injured as 
to become oppreſſive or unwholeſome; and thoſe 
who inhabit them ſhow by their ruddy countenances, 
as well as by every other ſign of perfect health, that 
they ſuffer no inconvenience whatever from their 
cloſeneſs.— There is frequently, it is true, an op- 
preſſiveneſs in the air of a room heated by a Ger- 
man ſtoye, of which thoſe who are not much accuſ- 
tomed to living in thoſe rooms ſeldom fall to 
complain, and indeed with much reaſon; but this 
oppreſſiveneſs does not ariſe from the air of the 
room being injured by the reſpiration and perſpir- 
ation of thoſe who inhabit it —it ariſes from a 
very different cauſeg—from a fault in the conſtruc- 
tion of German ſtoves in general, but which LN 
be eaſily and moſt COPE remedied, as I 
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ſhall ſhow more fully in another place. In che 


mean time I would juſt abſerve here with 

to theſe ſtoves, that as they are often made of iron, 
and as this metal is a very good conductor of 
heat, ſome part of the ſtove in contact with the air 
of the room becomes ſo hot as to calcine or rather 
to roaſt the duſt which lights upon it; which never 


can fail to produce a very diſagreeable effect on the 


air of the room. And even when the ſtove is con- 
ſtructed of pantiles or pottery-ware, if any part of it 
in contact with the air of the room is ſuffered to 
become very hot, which ſeldom fails to be the cafe 
in German ſtoves conſtrued on the common 
principles, nearly the fame effects will be found to 
be produced on the air as when the ſtove is made 
of iron, as I have very frequently had occafion to 


manner poſſible; yet, as the quantity of air injured 
and rendered unfit for further uſe by the reſpiration 
of two or three perſons in a few hours is very ſmall, 


compared to the immenſe volume of air which a 


room of a moderate ſize contains, and as ſo 
much freſh air always enters the room, and: fo 
much of the warm air of the room is driven out of 
it every time the door is opened, there is much leſs 
danger of the air of a room becoming unwholeſome 
- for the want of ventilation than has been generally 
imagined ; particularly in cold weather, when all 
the different cauſes which cRBfpire to change the 
air of warmed rooms act with increaſed power and 


effect, 
Thoſe 


Though a room be cloſed in the moſt perfect 
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Thoſe who have any doubts reſpecting the very 
great change of air or ventilation which takes 
place each time the door of a warm room is open 
ed in cold weather, need only ſet the door of ſuch 
a room wide open for a moment, and hold two 
lighted candles in the door- way, one near the top 
of the door, and the other near the bottom of it; 
the violence with which the flame of that above 
will be driven outwards, and that below inwards, 
by the two ſtrong currents of air which, paſſing in 
oppoſite directions, ruſ in and out of the room at 
the ſame time, will be convinced that the change 
of air which actually takes place muſt be very con- 
ſiderable indeed; and theſe currents will be 
ſtronger, and conſequently the change of air great 
er, in proportion as the difference is greater between 
the temperatures of the air within the room and 
of that without. I have been more particular 
upon this ſubject, - the ventilation of warmed rooms 
which are conſtantly inhabited, —as I know that 
people in general in this country have great ap- 
prehenſions of the bad conſequences to health of 
living in rooms in which there is not a continual 
influx of cold air from without. I am as much an 
advocate for a free circulation of air as any body, 
and always ſleep in a bed without curtains on that 
account; but I am much inclined to think, that the 
currents of cold air which never fail to be produced 
in rooms heated by Fire- places conſtructed upon 
the common principle, —-thoſe partial heats on 
one ſide of the body, and cold blaſts on the other, 
ig e felt in houſes in this country, are infinitely 
6 | more 
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more detrimental to health than the ſuppoſed 
cloſeneſs of the air in a room warmed more equally, 
and by a ſmaller fire. 

All theſe advantages, attending the introduction 
of the improvements in Fire- places here recom- 
mended, are certainly important, and I do not 

| know that they are counterbalanced by any one diſ- 
advantage whatſoever, The only complaint that I 
have ever heard made againſt them was, that they 
made the rooms oo warm; but the remedy to this 
evil is ſo perfectly ſimple and obvious, that I ſhould 
be almoſt afraid to mention it, leſt it might be 
conſidered as an inſult to the underſtanding of the 
perſon to whom ſuch information ſhould be given; 
for nothing ſurely can beconceived more perfectly 
ridiculous than the embarraſſment of a perſon on 
account of the too great heat of his room, when it 
is in his power to diminiſh at pleaſure the fire by 
which it is warmed; and yet, ſtrange as it may ap- 
Pear, this has ſometimes happened! 

Beſore I proceed to give directions for the con- 
ſtruction of Fire- places, it will be proper to ex- 
amine more carefully the Fire- places now in com- 
mon uſe ; to point out their faults and to eſta- 
bliſn the principles upon which Fire- places ought to 

5 conſtructed, { 

The great fault of all the open Fire- places, or 
Chimnies, for burning wood or coals in an open 
fire, now in common uſe, is, that they are much 
too large; or rather it is the throat of the Chim- 
ney, or the lower part of its open canal, in the 
neighbourhood of the mantle, and immediately 
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over the fire, which is too large. This opening 
has hitherto been left larger than other wiſe it pro- 
bably would have been made, in order to give a 
paſſage to the Chimney-ſweeper ; but I ſhall-ſhow: 
hereafter how a paſſage for the Chimney- ſweeper 
may be contrived without leaving the throat of the 
Chimney of ſuch enormous dimenſions as to ſwal- 
low up and devour all the warm air of the room, 
inſtead of merely giving a paſſage to the ſmoke 
and heated vapour which riſe from the- fire, for 
which laſt purpoſe alone it ought to be deſtined. 

Were it my intention to treat my ſubject in a 
formal ſcientific manner, it would doubtleſs be 
proper, and even neceſſary, to begin by explaining 
in the fulleſt manner, and upon the principles found- 
ed on the laws of nature, relative to the motions: 
of elaſtic fluids, as far as they have been diſcover- 
ed and demonſtrated, the cauſes of the -aſcent of 
ſmoke; and alſo to explain and illuſtrate-upon the 
ſame principles, and even to meaſure, or eſtimate 
by calculations, the preciſe effects of all theſe me- 
chanical aids which may be propoſed for aſſiſting it 
in its aſcent, or rather for removing thoſe obſtacles 
which hinder its motion upwards ;—but as it is my 
wiſh rather to write an uſeful practical treatiſe than 
a learned diſſertation, being more deſirous to con- 
tribute in diffuſing uſeful knowledge, by which the 
comforts and enjoyments of mankind: may be in- 
creaſed, than to acquire the reputation of a philoſo- 
pher among learned men, I ſhall endeavour” to 
write in ſuch a manner as to be eaſily underſtood 
by thoſe who are moſt likely to-profit by the inform- 
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ation I have to communicate, and conſequently. 
moſt likely to aſſiſt in bringing into general uſe the 
improvements I recommend. This being pre- 


miſed, I ſhall proceed, without any further preface 
or introduction, to the inveſtigation of the l 
have undertaken to treat. | 

As the immoderate ſize of the throats of Chim 
nies is the great fault of their conſtruRion, it is 
this fault which ought always to be firſt attended 
to in every attempt which is made to improve 


them; for however perfect the conſtruction of a 


Fire- place may be in other reſpects, if the opening 
left for the paſſage of the ſmoke is larger than 
is neceflary for that purpoſe, nothing can pre- 
vent the warm air of the room from eſcaping 
. through it; and whenever this happens, there is 
not only an unneceſſary loſs of. heat, but the warm 
air which leaves the room to go up the Chimney 
being replaced by cold air from without, the 
draughts of cold air, ſo often mentioned, cannot fail 
to be preduced in the room, to the great annoy- 
ance of thoſe who inhabit it. But although both 
theſe evils may be effectually remedied by reducing 
the throat of the Chimney to a proper ſize, yet, 

min doing this ſeveral precautions will be neceſſary. 
And firſt of all, the throat of the Chimney 
ſhould be in its proper place; that Bo to ſay, in 
that place in which it ought to be, in order 
that the aſcent» of the ſmoke may be moſt fa- 
cilitared ; for every means which can be employed 
for facilitating the aſcent of the ſmoke in the, 
Chimney muſt naturally tend to prevent the Chim- 


ney 
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ney from ſmoking: now as the ſmoke and hot 
vapour which rife from a fire naturally tend up- 
wards, the proper. place for the throat of the 
Chimney is evidently perpendicularly over the fire, 
But there is another circumſtance to be at- 
tended to in determining the proper place for the 
throat of a Chimney, and that is, to aſcertain its 
diſtance from the fire, or how far above the burn- 
ing fuel it ought to be placed. In determining 


; , this point, there are many things to be conſidered, 


and ſeveral advantages and diſadvantages to be 
weighed and balanced. 

As the ſmoke and vapour which aſcend from 
burning fuel riſe in conſequence of their being 
rarified by heat, and made lighter than the air of 
the ſurrounding atmoſphere ; and as the degree of 
their rarefaction, and conſequently their tendency 
to riſe, is in proportion to the intenſity of their 
heat ; and further, as they are hotter near the fire 
than at. a greater diſtance from it, it is clear that 
the nearer the throat of a Chimney 1 is to the fire, 
the ſtronger will be, what is commonly called, its 
draught, and the leſs danger there will be of its 
' ſmoking. \ But on the other hand, when the 

draught of a Chimney is very ſtrong, and parti- 
cularly when this ſtrong draught is occaſioned by 
the. throat of the Chimney being very near the fire, 
it may fo happen that the draught of air into the 
fire may become ſo ſtrong, as to cauſe the fuel to 
be conſumed tao rapidly. There are likewiſe ſe- 
veral other inconveniences which would attend the 
placing of the throat of a Chimney very near | 


the CI fuel, 
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In introdueing the improvements propoſed, 
in Chimneys already built, there can be no queſtion 
in regard to the height of the throat of the Chim- 
hey, for its place will be determined by the height 
of the mantle. It can hardly be made lower than 
the mantle; and it ought always to be brought 
down as nearly upon the level With the bottom of 
ie as poſſible. If the Chimney is apt to ſmoks, 
it will ſometimes be neteſſary either to lower the 
mantle or to diminiſh the height of the open- 
ing of the Fire: place, by-throwing over a flat arch, 
or putting in a ſtraight piece of ſtone from one 
mantle. I. | 
Nothing is fo effectual to prevent Chimnies from 
ſmoking as diminiſhing the opening of the Fire- 
place in the manner here deſcribed, and lowering 
and diminiſhing the throat of the Chitnhey ; and 
I have always found, except in the ſingle inſtance 
already mentioned, that a perfect cure may be ef- 
fefted by the/e means alone, even in the moſt deſ- 
perate caſes. It is true, that when the conſtruction 
of the Chimney is very bad indeed, or its ſituation 
very unfavourable to the aſcent of the ſmoke, and 
eſpecially when both theſe diſadvantages exiſt at 
the ſame time, it may ſometimes be neceſſary to 


diminiſh the opening of the Fire- place, and particu- 


| larly to lower it, and alſo to lower the throat of 
the Chimney, more than might be wiſhed : but ſtill 
I think this can produce no inconveniences to be 
compared with that greateſt * of all plagues, 3 


ſmoking Chimney. hy 
Phe 


2 


fide of it to the other, immediately under the. 
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The poſition of the throat of a Chirtney being 
determined, the next points to be aſcertained are 
its ſize and form, and the manner in which it 
ought to be connected with the Fire- place below, 
and with the open canal of the Chimney above. 
But as theſe inveſtigations are intimately con- 
nected with thoſe which relate to the form proper 
to be given to the Fire · place itſelf, we mult conſider 
them all together. 

That theſe inquiries may be . with due 
method, and that the concluſions drawn from 
them may be clear and ſatisfactory, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider, firſt, what the objects are 
which ought principally to be had in view in the 
conſtruction of a Fire- place; and ſecondly, to ſes 
how theſe objects can beſt be attained, 

Now the deſign of a Chimney Fire being imply 
to warm a room, it is neceſſary, firſt of all, to con- 
trive matters ſo that the room ſhall be actually 
warmed; ſecondly, that it be warmed with-theſmall- 
eſt expence of fuel poſſible ; and, thirdly, that in 
warming it, the air of the room be preſerved per- 
ſectly pure, and fit for reſpiration, and free from 
ſmoke and all diſagreeable ſmells.” | 

In order to take meaſures with certainty for 
warming a room by means of an open Chimney 
Fire, it will be neceſſary to conſider how, or in 
what mamier, fach a Fire communicates heat to a 
room. This 'queſtion may perhaps, at the firſt 
view of it, appear to be ſuperfluous and trifling, 


WR a more careful examination of the matter will 
Y 3: 4" | ſhow 
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| ſhow it to be highly rb of the moſt atten- 
tive inveſtigation. 

To determine in what manner a room is heated 
by an open Chimney Fire, it will be neceſſary 
firſt of all to find out, under what form the heat 
generated in the combuſtion of the fue] exiſts, and 
then to ſee how it is communicated to thoſe bodies 
which are heated by it. 

In regard to the firſt of theſe ſubjects of 1 inquiry, 
it is quite certain that the heat which is generated 
in the combuſtion of the fuel exiſts under 9 
perfectly diſtin and very different forms. One 
part of it is combined with the ſmoke, vapour, 
and heated air which riſe from the burning fuel, 
and goes off with them into the upper regions of 
the atmoſphere; while the other part, which appears 
to be wncombined, or, as ſome ingenious philoſo- 
her have ſuppoſed, combined only with light, is 

t off ſrom the fire in rays in all poſſible directions. 

With reſpect to the ſecond ſubje& of inquiry; 
namely, how this heat, exiſting under theſe two 
different forms, is communicated to other bodies ; 
it is highly probable that the combined heat can 


only be communicated to other bodies by ad,“ 


conta with the body with which it is combined; 
and with regard to the rays which are ſent off by 
burning fuel, it is certain that bey commu- 
nicate or generate heat only when and where. they 
are Ropped or abſorbed. In paſſing through air, 
Which is tranſparent, they certainly do not commu- 
nicate any heat to it; and | it ſeems highly REL 
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that they do not communicate heat to ſolid bodies 


by which they are reflected. 


;acehollretnide city Gimeac hier < gramiclinh. 
blance to the ſolar rays. But in order not to diſtract 


the attention of my reader, or carry him too far away 


from the ſubje& more immediately under conſider - 
ation, I muſt not enter too deeply into theſe in- 
quiries reſpecting the nature and properties of what 


has been called radiant beat. It is certainly a moſt 
curious ſubje& of philoſophical inveſtigation, but 
more time would be required to do it juſtice than 
we now have to ſpare. We mult therefore content 
ourſelves with ſuch a partial examination of it as 
will be ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe. 

A queſtion which naturally preſents itſelf here 
is, What proportion does the radiant heat bear to 
the combined heat? Though that point has not 
yet been determined with any conſiderable degree 
of preciſion, it is, however, quite certain, that the 
quantity of heat which goes off combined with the 


ſmoke, vapour, and heated air is much more 
conſiderable, perhaps three or four times greater 
at leaſt, than that which is ſent off from the fire 


in rays,—And yet, ſmall as the quantity is of this 
radiant heat, it is the only part of the heat gene- 
rated in the combuſtion of fuel burnt in an open 
Fire-place which is ever employed, or which can 
ever be employed, in heating a room. 

The whole of the combined heat eſcapes by the 
Chimney, and is totally loſt; and, indeed, no 
part of it could ever be brought into a room 
from an open i without OG along 
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with it the ſmoke with which it is combined; 
which, of courſe, would render it impoſſible for 
the room to be inhabited. There is, however, one 
method by which combined heat, and even that 
which atiſes from an open Fire- place, may be made 
to aſſiſt in warming a room; and that is by making 
it paſs through ſomething analogous to a German 
ove, placed in the Chimney above the fire. But 
of this contrivance I ſhall take occaſion to. treat 
more fully hereafter; in the mean time 1 ſhall 
eontinue to inveſtigate the properties of open 
Chimney Fire- places, conſtructed upon the moſt 
Gmple principles, ſuch as are now in common uſe; 
and ſhall endeavour to point out and explain all 
thoſe improvements of which" b appear to me 
to be capable, When fuel is burnt in Fire- places 
upon this ſimple conſtruction, where the ſmoke 
eſcapes immediately by the open canal of- the 
Chimney, it is quite evident that all the combined 
heat muſt of neceſſity be loſt ; and as it is the ra- 
diant heat alone which can be employed in heating 
a room, it becomes an object of much i importance 
to determine how the greateſt quantity of it may 
be generated in the combuſtion of the fuel, and 
how the greateſt proportion poſſible of that gene- 
rated may be brought into the room. 

Now the quantity of radiant heat generated 
in the combuſtion of a given quantity of any 
kind of fuel depends very much upon the ma- 
nagement of the fire, or upon the manner in 
which the fuel is conſumed. When the fire burns 


bright, moch radiant heat will be ſent off from it; 
but 
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but when it is ſmothered up, very little will be 
generated; and indeed very little combined heat, 
that can be employed to any. uſefyl purpoſe : moſt 
of the heat produced will be immediately expenged 
in giving elaſticity, to a thick denſe. vapour or 
ſmoke which will be ſeen riſing from the fire — 
and the combuſtion being very incomplete, a great 
part of the inflammable matter of the fuel being 
merely rarefied and driven vp the Chimney with- 
out being joflamed, the fuel will be waſted to little 
purpoſe. | And hence it appears of how much im- 
to economy, or to cleanlineſs, comfort, and ele- 
gance, to pay due attention to the management £ of 
a Chimney Fire. 

Nathing can be more perfectly void of common 
ſenſe, and waſteful and ſlovenly at the ſame 
time, than the manner in which Chimney Fires, 
and particularly where coals are burned, are com- 

monly managed by ſervants. They throw on a 
load of coals at once, through which the flame i is 
hours in making its way; and frequently | it is not 
without much trouble that the fire is prevented 
from going quite out. During this time no heat 
is communicated to the room; and what is ſtill 
worſe, the throat of the Chimney being occupied 
merely by a heavy denſe vapour, not poſſeſſed of 
any conſiderable degree of heat, and conſequently 
not having much elaſticity, the warm air of the 
room finds leſs difficulty in forcing its way up the 
Chimney and eſcaping, than when the fire burns 
bright and it happens not unfrequently, eſpe- 
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cially in Chimnies and Fire- places ill eonſtructed, 
that this current of warm air from the room whica 
preſſes into the Chimney, croſſing upon the current 
of heavy ſmoke which riſes ſlowly from the fire, 
obftrufts. it in its aſcent, and beats it back into the 


room; hence it is that Chimnies ſo often ſmoke 


when too large a quantity of freſh coals is put 
upon the fire. So many coals ſhould never be 
put on the fire at once as to prevent the free paſſ- 
age of the flame between them. In ſhort, a fire 
ſhould never be ſmothered; and when proper 
attention is paid to the quantity ' of coals put 
on, there will be very little uſe for the poker; 
and this circumſtance will contribute very much 
t cleanlineſs, and to the preſervation of furni- 
Thoſe who have feeling enough to be made 
miſerable by any thing careleſs, ſlovenly, and 
waſteful which happens under their eyes, who 
know what comfort is, and conſequently arè worthy 


ol the enjoyments of a clean hearth and a cheerful 


Fre, ſhould really either take the trouble them- 
ſelves to manage their fires, (which, indeed, would 


rather be an amuſement to them than a trouble,) 


or they ſhould inſtruct their ſervants to manage 
them better, 

But to return to the ſobject more immediately 
under conſideration. As we have ſeen what is 
neceſſary to the production or generation of radiant 
heat, it remains to determine how the greateſt 
proportion of that generated and ſent off from the 
fire in all directions may be made to enter the 


room, 
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room, and affiſt in warming it. Now as the rays 
which are thrown off from burning fuel have this 
property in common with light, that they generate 
heat only when and where they are ſtopped or 
abſorbed, and alſo in being capable of being 
reflected without generating beat at the furfaces 
of various bodies, the knowledge of theſe pro- 
perties will enable us to take meaſures, with the 
utmoſt certainty, for producing the effect re- 
quired, —that is to ſay, for bringing as much 
radiant heat as poſſible into the rom. ; 

This muſt be done, firſt, by cauling as many 
as poſſible of the rays, as they are ſent off from the 
fire in ſtraight lines, to come direct into the room; 
which can only be effected by bringing the fire as 
far forward as poſſible, and leaving the opening of 
the Fire-place as wide and as high as can be done 
without inconvenience ; and ſecondly, by making 
the ſides and back of the Fre-place of ſuch form, 
and conſtructing them of ſuch materials, as to 
cauſe the direct rays from the fire, which ſtrike : 
againſt them, to be ſent into the room 4y refleZion 
in the greateſt abundance, 

Now it will be found, upon examination, that 
the beſt form for the vertical ſides of a Fire- 
place, or the covings, (as they are called,) 
js that of an upright plane, making an angle 
with the plane of the back of the Fire-place, 
of about 135 degrees According to the 
prefent conftruftion of Chimnies this angle is 
90 degrees, or forms a right angle; but as in this 
caſe the two ſides or covings of the Fire- place 
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(AC, BD, Fig. 1.) are parallel to each qther, it is 
evident that they are very ill contrived for throwi 
into the room by reflection the rays from the fire 
which fall on them. 

To have a clear and perfect idea of the altera- 
tions I propoſe in the forms of Fire- places, the 
reader need only obſerve, that, whereas the backs 
of Fire-places, as they are now commonly con- 
ſtructed, are as wide as the opening of the Fire- 
Place | in front, and the ſides of it are of courſe 
perpendicular to. it, and parallel to each other,—in 
the Fire- places I recommend, the back (i &, Fig. 3.) 
is only about one-third of the width of the open- 
ing of the Fire-place in front (2 5), and conſe- 

ently that the two ſides or covings of the Fire- 
| Place ( (a i and 5 K), inſtead of being perpendicular 
to the back, are inclined to it at an angle of about 
135 degrees; and in conſequence of this poſition, 
inſtead of being parallel to each other, each of 
them preſents an oblique front towards the open- 
ing of the Chimney, by means of which the rays 
Which they reſſect are thrown into the room. A 
bare inſpection of the annexed drawings (Fig. 1. 
and Fig. 3.) will render this matter perfectly clear 
and intelligible. 

In regard to the materials which it will be moſt 
advantageous to employ in the conſtruction of 
Fire-places, ſo much light has, I flatter myſelf, 
already been thrown on the ſubject we are inveſti- 

ating, and the principles adopted have been eſta- 
| bliſhed on ſuch clear and obvious facts, that no 
great difficulty will attend the determination of that 


point.— 
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point. As the object in view is to bring radiant 
heat into the room, it is clear that that material is 
beſt for the conſtruction of a Fire- place which 
reflects the moſt, or which ab/orbs the leaſt of it; 
for that heat which is ab/orbed cannot be reflected. 
Now as bodies which abſorb radiant heat are 
neceſſarily heated in conſequence of that abſorp- 
tion, to diſcover which of the various materials 
that can be employed for conſtructing Fire-places 
are beſt adapted for that purpoſe, we have anly 
to find out by an experiment, very eaſy to be made, 
what bodies acquire Jzaſt beat when expoſed to the 
direct rays of a clear fire; — for thoſe which are 
leaſt heated, evidently abſorb the leaſt, and conſe · 
quently reflect the moſt radiant heat. And hence 


it appears that iron, and, in general, metals of all 


kinds, which are well known to grow very bot when 
expoſed to the rays projected by burning fuel, are 
to be reckoned. among the very worf materials 
that it is poſſible to employ in the conſtrudion of 
Fire-places. 

The beſt materials I have hitherto been able to 
diſcover ate fire-ſtone, and common bricks and 
mortar. Both theſe materials are, fortunately, very 
cheap; and as to their comparative merits, I hard- 


ly know to which of them the preference ought to 


be given. | 
When bricks are uſed they mould be covered 
with a thin coating of plaſter, which, when it is 
become perfectly dry, ſhould be white-waſhed, The 
fire-ſtone ſhould likewiſe be white-waſhed, when 
that 1 is uſed; and every part of the Fire-place, 
which 
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which is not expoſed to being ſoiled and made black 
by the ſmoke, ſhould be kept as white and clean 
as poſſible. As white reflects more heat, as well as 
more light than any other colour, it ought always 
to be preferred for the inſide of a Chimney Fire- 
Place; and Black, which reflects neither light nor 
heat, ſhould be moſt avoided. 

I am well aware how much the opinion TI have 
here ventured to give, reſpecting the unfitneſs of 
iron and other metals to be employed in the con- 
ſtruction of open Fire- places, differs from the opi- 
nion generally received upon that ſubjeft ;—and 1 
even know that the very reaſon which, according 
to my ideas of the matter, renders them totally un- 
fit for the purpoſe, is commonly aſſigned for making 
uſe of them, namely, that they ſoon grow very hot. 
But I would beg leave to aſk what advantage is 
derived from heating them ? 

I have ſhewn the diſadvantage of 1 it, namely, 
that the quantity of radiant heat thrown into the 
room is diminiſhed ;—and it is eaſy to ſhow 
that almoſt the whole of that abſorbed by the 
metal is. ultimately carried up the Chimney by the 
air, which, coming into contact with this hot metal, 
is heated and rarefied by it, and forcing its way 
upwards, goes off with the ſmoke; and as no cur- 
rent of air ever ſets from any part of the opening 
of a Fire-place into the room, it is inpoſſible to 
- conceive how the heat exiſting in the metal com- 
poſing any part of the apparatus of the Fire-place, 
and ſituated within its cavity, can come, or be 


brought into the room. | 7 
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This difficulty may be in part removed, by ſup- 
poſing, what indeed ſeems to be true in a certain 
degree, that the heated metal ſends off in rays, the 
heat it acquires from the fire, even when it is not 
heated red hot; but ſtill, as it never can be ad- 
mitted that the heat, abſorbed by the metal and 
afterwards thrown off by it in rays, is increaſed by 
this operation, nothing can be gained by it; and 
as much muſt neceſſarily be loſt in conſequence of 
the great quantity of heat communicated by the 
hot metal to the air in contact with it, which, as 
has already been ſhewn, always makes its way up 
the Chimney, and flies off into the atmoſphere, the 
loſs of heat attending the uſe of it is too evident to 
require being farther inſiſted on. 

There is, however, in Chimney Fire- places deſ- 
tined for burning coals, one eſſential part, the grate, 
which cannot well be made of any thing elſe but 
iron; but there is no neceſſity whatever for that 
immenſe quantity of iron which ſurrounds grates 
as they are now commonly conſtructed and fitted 
up, and which not only renders them very expen- 
ſive, but injures very eſſentially the Fire- place. If 
it esl be neceſſary to diminiſh the opening of a 
large Chimney in order to prevent its ſmoking, it 
is much more ſimple, ceconomical, and better in 
all reſpects, to do this with marble, fire- ſtone, or 
even with bricks and mortar, than to make uſe of 
iron, which, as has already been ſhewn, is the very 
worſt material that can poſſibly be employed for 
that purpoſe; and as to regiſters, they not only are 
quite unneceſſary, where the throat of a Chimney is 
properly conſtructed, and of proper dimenſions, 
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but in that cafe would do much harm. If they act 
at all, it muſt be by oppoſing their flat ſurfaces ta 
the current of riſing ſmoke in a manner which can- 
not fail to embarraſs and impede its motion. But 
we have ſhown that the paſſage of the ſmoke 
through the throat of a Chimney ought to be fa- 


cilitated as much as poſſible, in order that it may 


be enabled to paſs by a ſmall aperture, 
Regiſter-ſtoves have often been found to be of 


uſe, but it is becauſe the great fault of all Fire-places 


conſtructed upon the common principles being the 
ehormous dimenſions of the throat of the Chimney, 


this fault has been in ſome meaſure corrected by 


them ; but I will venture to affirm; that there never 
was a Fire-place ſo corre&ed that would not have 
been much mote improved, and with infinitely leſs 
expence, by the alterations here recommeded, and 
which will be more particularly explained in the 
next Chapter. 
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CHAP. „ . 


Praftical Directions tefiened for the Uſe of Work 
men, ſhewing how they are to proceed in making 
the Alterations neceſſary to improve Chimney 
Fire-places, and effeftually to cure ſmoking 
Cbimnies. 


| . Yan Chimney Fire-places, without exception, 
whether they are deſigned for burning wood 
or coals, and even thoſe which do not ſmoke, 
as well as thoſe which, do, may be greatly im- 
proved by making the alterations in them here 
recommended]; for it is by no means merely to pre- 
vent Chimnies from ſmoking that theſe improve- 
ments are recommended, but it is alſo to make 
them better in all other reſpects as Fire-places ; 
and when the alterations propoſed are properly 
executed, which may very eaſily be done with the 
aſſiſtance of the following plain and ſimple direc- | 
tions, the Chimnies will never fail to anſwer, I will | 
venture to ſay, even beyond expeCtation. The | 
room will be heated much more equally and more 
pleaſantly with 4% than half the fuel uſed before, 
the fire will be more cheerful and more agreeable; 
and the general appearance of the Fire- place more 
neat and elegant, and the Chimney will never 


Smoke. 


_ 
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The advantages which are derived from mecha- 

nical inventions and contrivances are, I know, 
frequently accompanied by diſadvantages which it 
is not always poſſible to avoid; but in the caſe in 
queſtion, I can ſay with truth, that I know of no 
diſadvantage. whatever that attends the Fire-places 
conſtructed upon the principles here recommended. 
— But to proceed in giving directions for the con- 
ſtruction of theſe Fire- places. 
That what I have to offer on this ſubje& may 
be the more eaſily underſtood, it will be proper to 
begin by explaining the preciſe meaning of all 
thofe technical words and expreſſions which I may 
find it neceſſary or convenient to uſe, 

By the throat of a Chimney, I mean the lower 
extremity of its canal, where it unites with the 
upper part of its open Fire- place. This throat is 
commonly found about a foot above the level of 
the lower part of the mantle, and it is ſometimes 
contraſted to a ſmaller ſize than the reſt of the 
canal of the Chimney, and ſometimes not. 

Fig. 5, ſhows the ſection of a Chimney on the 
common conſtruction, in which de is the throat. 

Fig. 6, ſhows the ſection of the ſame Chimney 
altered and improved, in which 4 i is the reduced 
throat, 

The breaſt of a Chimney i is that part of it which 


is immediately behind the mantle. —It is the wall 


which forms the entrance from below into the 
throat of the Chimney -in front, or towards the 
room.— It is oppoſite to the upper extremity. of 


the back of the open Fire- place, and parallel to 
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it; in ſhort it may be ſaid to be the back part of 
the mantle itſelf. —In the figures 5 and 6, it is 
marked by the letter 4. The width of the throat of 
Chimney (4 e fig. 5, and d i fig. 6,) is taken from 
the breaſt of the Chimney to the back, and its 
length is taken at right angles to its width, or in a 
line parallel to the mantle (@ fig. 5 and 6.), 

Before I proceed to give particular directions 
reſpecting the exact forms and dimenſions of the 
different parts of a Fire- place, it may be uſeful to 
make ſuch general and practical obſervations upon 
the ſubject as can be clearly underſtood without 
the aſſiſtance of drawings; for the more complete 
the knowledge of any ſubject is which'can be ac- 
quired without drawings, the more eaſy will it be 
to underſtand: the drawings when it becomes neceſs. 
ſary to have recourſe to them. 5225 

The bringing forward of the fire into che room, 
or rather bringing it nearer to the front of the 
opening of the Fire- place; and the diminiſhing 
of the throat of the Chimney, being two objects 
principally had in view in the alterations in Fire- 
places here recommended, it is evident that both 
theſe may be attained merely by bringing forward 
the back of the Chimney.—The only queſtion 
therefore is, how far it ſhquld be brought forward? 
—The anſwer is ſhort, and eaſy to be underftood; 
— bring it forward as far as poſſible, without dimi- 
niſhing too much the paſſage which muſt be leſt 
for the ſmoke. Now as this paſſage, which, in its 
narroweſt part, I have called the throat of the 
Chimney, _ for reaſons which are fully ex- 
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| plained in the foregoing. Chapter, to be imme- 
diately, or perpendicularly aver the Fire, it is 


evident that the back of the Chimney muſt always 


be built perfectly upright, —To determine there- 
fore the place for the new back, or how far 
preciſely it ought to be brought forward, nothing 
more is neceſſary than to aſcertain. how wide the 
throat of the Chimney ought to be left, or what 
ſpace muſt be left, between the top of the breaſt of 
the Chimney, where the upright canal. of the 
' Chimney begins, and the new back of the Fire- 
place carried up perpendicularly to that height. 
In the courſe of my numerous experiments upon 
Chimnies I have taken much pains to determine 
the width proper to be given to this paſſage, and 
I have found, that, when the back of the Fire- 
place is of a proper width, the beſt width for the 
throat of a Chimney, when the Chimney and the 
Fire- place are at the uſual form and ſize, is four 
inches. Three inches might ſametimes anſwer, 
eſpecially. where the Fire-place is yery ſmall, and 
tte Chimney good, and well fituated; but as it is 
always of much importance to prevent thoſe acci- 
dental puffs of ſmoke which are ſometimes thrown 
into rooms by the careleſsneſs of ſervants in put- 
ting on ſuddenly tao many coals at once upon the 
fire, and as I found theſe accidents ſometimes 
happened when the throats of Chimnies were 
made very narrow, I found that, upon the whole, 
all circumſtances being well confidered, and ad- 
voantages and diſadvantages compared and balanced, 
four inches is the beſt width that can be given 


to 
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to the throat of a Chimney; and this, whether the 
Fire- place be deſtined to burn wood, coals, turf, 
or any other fuel commonly uſed for heating rooms 
by an open fire, 

In Fire-places deſtined' for heating very large 
halls, and where very great fires are kept up, the 
throat of the Chimney may, if it ſhould be thought 
neceſſary, be made four inches and an half, or 


. five inches wide; — but I have frequently” made 


Fire-places for halls which have anſwered 
well where the throats of the Chimnies have not 
been wider than four inches. 

It may perhaps appear exttdcntioary, 4 upon the 
firſt view of the matter, that Fire- places of ſuch 
different ſizes ſhould all require the throat of the 
Chimney to be of the ſame width; but when it is 
conſidered that the capacity of the throat of a 
Chimney does not-depend on its width alone, bur 
on its width and length taken together; and that in 
large Fire- places, the width of the back, and con- 
ſequently the length of the throat of the Chimney, 
is greater than in thoſe which are ſmaller, this 


difficulty vaniſhes. 


And this leads us to conſider another i important 
point reſpecting open Fire- places, and that is, the 
width which it will, in each caſe, be proper to 
give to the back. — In Fire- places as they are now 
commonly conſtructed, the back is of equal width 
with the opening of the Fire · place in front; but 
this conſtruction is faulty on two accounts. Firſt, 
in a Fire- place ſo conſtructed, the ſides of the 
rue or covings, as they are called, are 
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parallel to each other, and conſequently ill- con- 
trived to throw out into the room the heat they 
receive from the fire in the form of rays; — and 


ſecondly, the large open corners which are formed 


by making the back as wide as the opening of the 
Fire- place in front, occaſion eddies of wind, which 
frequently diſturb the fire, and embarraſs the 


ſmoke in its aſcent in ſuch a manner as often to 
bring it into the room.—Both theſe defects may be 


entirely remedied by diminiſhing the width of the 


back of the Fire- place.— The width which, in 


moſt caſes, it will be beſt to give it, is one third of 


the width of the opening of the Fire- place in 


front.— But it is not abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
form rigorouſly to this deciſion, nor will it always 
be poſſible. —It will frequently happen that the 


back of a Chimney muſt, be made wider than, 


according to the rule here given, it ought to be.— 
This may be, either to accommodate the Fire- 
place to a ſtove, which being already on hand, 
muſt, to avoid the expence of purchaſing a new 
one, be employed; or for other reafons;—and any 
ſmall deviation from the general rule will be at- 
tended with no conſiderable inconvenience, —It 
will always be beſt however to conform to it as far 
as circumſtances will allow. 


Where a Chimney is deſigned for warming a 


room of a middling ſize, and where the thickneſs 
of the wall of the Chimney in front, meaſured 
from the front of the mantle to the breaſt of the 
_ Chimney, is nine inches, I ſhould ſet off four 


inches more for the width of the throat of the 
Chimney, 
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Chimney, which ſuppoſing the back of the Chim- 
ney to be built upright, as it always ought to be, will 
give thirteen inches for the depth of the Fire- 
| place, meaſured upon the hearth, from the open- 
ing of the Fire-place in front, to the back.—In 
this caſe thirteen inches would be a good ſize 
for the width of the back; and three times thir- 
teen inches, or thirty-nine inches, for the width of 
the opening of the Fire-place in front; and the 
angle made by the back of the Fire- place and the 
ſides of it, or covings, would be juſt 135 degrees, 
which is the beſt poſition they can have ſor 

throwing heat into the room. | 
But J will ſuppoſe that in altering ſuch a Chim» 
ney it is found neceſſary, in order to accommodate 
the Fire-place to a grate or ſtove already on hand, 
to make the Fire-place ſixteen inches wide.— 
In that caſe, I ſhould merely increaſe the width 
of the back, to the dimenſions required, without 
altering the depth of the Chimney, or increaſing 
the width of the opening of the Chimney in front. 
— The covings, it is true, would be ſomewhat re- 
duced in their width, by this alteration; and their 
poſition with reſpe& to the plane of the back 
of the Chimney would be a little changed, but 
theſe alterations would produce no bad effects of any 
conſiderable conſequence, and would be much leſs 
likely to injure the Fire-place, than an attempt to 
bring the proportions of its parts nearer to the ſtand- 
ard, by increaſing the depth of the Chimney, and the 
width of its opening in front; or than an attempt 
2 3 e 
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to preſerve that particular obliquity of the-covings 


which is recommended as the beſt, (135 degrees,) 
by increaſing the width of the opening of the Fire- 
plate, without increaſing its depth. | 

In order to illuſtrate this ſubje&t more fully, 
we will ſuppoſe one caſe more. We will ſuppoſe 
that in the Chimney which is to be altered, the 
width of the Fire-place in front is either wider or 
narrower than it ought to be, in order that the 
different parts of the Fire-place, after it is altered, 
may be of the proper dimenſions. In this caſe, I 
ſhould determine the depth of the Fire-place, and 
the width of the back of it, without any regard to 
the width of the opening of the Fire-place in 
front; and when this is done, if the opening of 
the Fire- place ſhould be only two or three inches 
too wide, that is to ſay, only two or three inches 
wider than is neceſſary in order that the covings 
may be brought into their proper poſition with 
reſpect to the back, I ſhould not alter the width 

of this opening, but ſnould accommodate the cov- 
ings to this width, by increaſing their breadth, and 
increaſing the angle they make with the back of 
. the Fire- place; but if the opening of the Fire- 
place ſhould be more than three inches too wide; 


AI ſhould reduce it to the proper width by ſlips 


of ſtone, or by bricks and mortar. 


Should the opening of the Chimney be too | 
narrow, which however will very ſeldom be found 


to be the caſe, it will, in general, be adviſeable to 
Let it remain as it is, and to accommodate the cov- 
| ings 
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ings to it, rather than to attempt to increaſe ita 
width, which would be attended with a good deal 
of trouble, and probably a conſiderable expence. 

From all that has been ſaid it is evident, that 
the points of the greateſt importance, and which 
ought moſt particularly to be attended to, in alter 
ing Fire- places upon the principles here recom- 
mended, are, the bringing forward the back to is 
proper place, and making it of a proper width. 
But it is time that I ſhould mention another 
matter upon which it is probable that my reader is 
already impatient to receive inſormation.—Provi- 
ſion muſt be made fur the paſſage of the Chimney- 
ſweeper up the Chimney.— This may eaſily be 
done in the following manner: —In building up 
the new back of the Fire- place; when this wall, 
(which need never be more than the width of a 
ſingle brick in thickneſs,) is brought up ſo high 
that there remains no more than about ten or 
eleven inches between what is then the top of it, 
and the inſide of the mantle, or lower extremity of 
the breaſt of the Chimney, an opening, or 'door- 
way, eleven or twelve inches wide, mult be begun | 
in the middle of the back, and continued quite to 
the top of it, which, according to the height to 
which it will commonly be neceſſary to carry up 
the back, will make the opening about twelve or 
fourteen inches high; which will be quite ſuffi- 
- cient to allow the Chimney- ſweeper to paſs. When 
the Fire-place is finiſhed, this door-way is to be 
cloſed by a tile, or a fit piece of one, placed in it, 
dry, or without mortar, and confined in its place 
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by means of a rabbet made for that purpoſe in the 
brick work. As often as the Chimney is ſwept, 
the Chimney-ſweeper takes down this tile, which 
is very eaſily done, and when he has finiſhed his 
work he puts it again into its place. The annex- 
ed drawing (No. 6.) will give a clear idea of this 
contrivance; and the experience I have had of it 
has proved that it anſwers perfectly well the purpoſe 
for which it is deſigned, 

I obſerved. above that the new back, which it 
will always be found neceſſary to build in order to 
bring the fire ſufficiently forward, in altering a 
Chimney conſtrued, on the common principles, 
need never be;thicker than the width of a common 
brick. I may ſay the ſame of the thickneſs neceſſary 
to be given to the new ſides, or covings, of the 
Chimney; or if the new back and covings are con- 
ſtructed of ſtone, one inch and three quarters, or 


two inches in thickneſs will be ſufficient. Care 


ſhould be taken in. building up theſe new walls 
to unite the back to the ing in a 4 
manner. 

Whether the new 1 Jer" covings are con- 
ſtructed of ſtone, or built of bricks, the ſpace be- 
tween them, and the old back and covings of the 
Chimney ought to be filled up, to give greater 
ſolidity to the ſtructure, —This may be done with 
looſe rubbiſh, or pieces of broken bricks, or ſtones, 
provided the work be ſtrengthened by a few layers 
or courſes of bricks laid in mortar; but it will be 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to finiſh the work, where 
theſe new walls end, that is to ſay, at the top of the 
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throat. of the Chimney, where'it ends abruptly in 
the open canal of the Chimney by a horizontal 
courſe of bricks well ſecured with mortar. —This 
courſe of bricks will be upon a level with the = 
of the door-way left for the Chimney-ſweeper. 

From theſe deſcriptions it is clear that whers 
the throat of the Chimney has an end, that is 
to ſay, where it enters into the lower part of the 
open canal of the Chimney, there the three walls - 
which form the two covings and the back of the 
Fire- place all end abruptly.— It is of much import- | 
ance that they ſhould end in this manner; for were 
they to be ſloped outward and raiſed in ſuch a 
manner as to {well out the upper extremity of the 
throat of the Chimney in the form of a trumpet, 
and increaſe it by degrees to the ſize of the canal 
of the Chimney, this manner of uniting the lower 
extremity of the canal of the Chimney with the 
throat would tend to aſſiſt the winds which may 
attempt to blow down the Chimney, in forcing 
their way through the throat, and throwing the 
ſmoke backward into the room; but when the 
throat of the Chimney ends abruptly, and the ends 
of the new walls form a flat horizontal ſurface, it 
will be much more difficult for any wind from 
above, to find 'and force its way through the 
narrow paſſage of the throat of the Chimney. 

As the two walls which form the new covings of 
the Chimney are not parallel to each other; but 
inclined, preſenting an oblique ſurface towards the 
front of the Chimney, and as they are built per- 
fectly vpright, and quite flat, from the hearth to 
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che top of the throat, where they end, it is evident 
that an horizontal ſection of the throat will not be 
an oblong ſquare; but its deviation from that form 
is a matter of no conſequence; and no attempts 
ſhould ever be made, by twiſting, the covings 
above, where they approach the breaſt of the 
Chimney, to bring it to that form.— All twiſts, 
bends, prominences, excavations, and other irregu - 
larities of form, in the covings of a Chimney, 
never fail to produce eddies in the current of air 
which is continually paſſing into, and through an 
open Fire-place in which a fire is burning;—and 
all ſuch eddies diſturb, either the fire, or the 
aſcending current of ſmoke, or both; and not un- 
frequently cauſe the ſmoke to be thrown back into 
the room.—Hence it appears, that the covings 
of Chimnies ſhould never be made circular, or in 
the form of any other curve; but always quite 
For the ſame reaſon, that is to ſay, to prevent 
eddies, the breaſt of the Chimney, which forms 
that fide of the throat that is in front, or neareſt 
to the room, ſhould be neatly cleaned off, and its 
ſurface made quite regular and ſmooth. 
This may eaſily be done by covering it with a 
Coat of plaiſter, which may be made thicker or 
thinner in different parts as may be neceſſary, in 
order to bring the breaſt of the A to be of 
the proper form. 

Wich regard to the form of the breaſt of 2 
-Chimney, this is a matter of very great importance, 
and which ought always to be particularly attended 

| to. 
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to. The worſt form it can have is that of a ver- 
tical plane, or upright flat;—and next to this the 
worſt form is an inclined plane.—Both theſe ſorms 
cauſe the current of warm air from the room, 
which will, in ſpite of every precaution, ſometimes 
find its way into the Chimney, to croſs: upon the 
current of ſmoke, which riſes from the fire, in a 
manner moſt likely to embarraſs it in its aſcent, 
and drive it back,—The inclined plane which is 
formed by a flat regiſter placed in the throat of a 
Chimney produces the ſame effects; and this is 
one reaſon, among many others, which have in- 
duced me to diſapprove of regiſter ſtoves. "4 
The current of air, which, paſſing under the 
. mantle gets into the Chimney, ſhould be made, 
gradually to bends its courſe upwards, by which 
means it will unite guietly with the aſcending cur- 
rent of ſmoke, and will be leſs likely to check it 
or force it back into the room. Now this may be 
effected with the greateſt eaſe and certainty, merely 
by rounding off the breaſt of the Chimney or back 
part of the mantle, inſtead of leaving it flat, or 
full of holes and corners; and this of courſe ought 
always to be done. | 

I have hitherto given no preciſe directions in re- 
gard to the height to which the new back and 
covings ought to be carried: This will depend, 
not only on the height of the mantle, but alſo, 
and more eſpecially, on the height of the breaſt of 
the Chimney, or of that part of the Chimney 
where the breaſt ends and the upright canal begins. 
"AM nA and covings muſt riſe a few inches, 


five 
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; five or fix for inſtance, higher than this part, 
otherwiſe the throat of 'the Chimney will not be 
properly formed; —but I know of no advantages 
that would be gained by carrying them up till 
higher. 8 

I mentioned above, that the ſpace between the 
walls which form the new back and covings, and 
the old back and ſides of the Fire-place, ſhould be 
filled up;—but 'this muſt not be underſtood to 


apply to the ſpace between the tile which cloſes 


the paſſage for the Chimney-ſweeper, and the old 
back of the Chimney ; for that ſpace muſt be left 
void, otherwiſe, though this tile were taken away, 
there would not be room ſufficient for him to paſs. 
In forming this door-way, the beſt method of 
proceeding is to place the tile or flat piece of ſtone 
deſtined for cloſing it, in its proper place; and to 
build round it, or rather by the ſides of it; taking 
care not to bring any mortar near it, in order that 
it may be eaſily removed when the door-way is 
finiſhed. With regard to the rabbet which ſhould 
be made in the door-way to receive it and fix it 


more firmly in its place, this may either be formed 


at the ſame time when the door-way is built, or it 
may be made after it is finiſhed, by attaching to its 
bottom and ſides, with ſtrong mortar, pieces of 

thin roof tiles; ſuch as are about half an inch in 
_ thickneſs will be the beſt for this uſe; if they are 
thicker, they will diminiſh too much the opening 
of the door-way, and-will likewiſe be more liable 
to be torn away by the Chimney-ſweeper in ** 
ing up and down the Chitngey, 
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It will hardly be neceſſary for me to add, that 
the tile, or flat ſtone which is uſed for cloſing up 
this door-way muſt be of ſufficient height to reach 
quite up to a level with the top of the walls. which 


form the new back and covings of the Chimnies. 


I ought perhaps to apologize for having been ſo 


very particular in theſe deſcriptions and explana- 
tions, but it muſt be remembered that this chapter 


is written principally for the inforination of thoſe 


who, having had few opportunities of employing 
their attention in abſtruſe philoſophical reſearches, | 


are not ſufficiently practiſed in theſe intricate in- 


veſtigations, to ſeize, with facility, new ideas;—and 


conſequently, that I have frequently been obliged 
i labour to make myſelf underſtood, 

I have only to expreſs my wiſhes that my reader 
may not be more fatigued with this labour than I 
have been;—for we ſhall then moſt certainly be 
ſatisfied with each other. But to return once 
more to the charge. | 

There is one important n rofpetiing 
Chimney Fire- places, deſtined for burning coals, 
wich ſtill remains to be farther examined, and 
that is the Grate. 

Although there are few grates that may not be 
uſed in Chimnies conſtructed or altered upon the 
principles here recommended, yet they are not, by 
any means, all equally well adapted for that pur- 
poſe, Thoſe whoſe conſtruction is the moſt ſim- 
ple, and which of courſe are the cheapeſt, are 
beyond compariſon the beſt, oz all accounts. No- 


thing being wanted in theſe Chimnies but merely 
| | a grate 


- — 
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a grate for containing the coals, and in which they 


will burn with a clear fire;—and' all additional 
apparatus being, not only uſeleſs, but very perni- 


cious, all complicated and expenſive grates ſhould 
be laid aſide, and ſuch as are more ſimple ſubſti- 
tuted in the rbom of them.—And in the choice of 
a grate, as in every thing elſe, beauty and elegance 
| may eafily be united with the moſt perfect ſimpli- 


city. Indeed they are incompatible with every 


thing elſe. 


In placing the grate, the thing principally to be 


attended to is, to make the back of it coincide with 
the back of the Fire-place;—but as many of the 
| now in common uſe will be found to be too 

large, when the Fire-places are altered and im- 
proved, it will be neceſſary to diminiſh their capa- 
cities by filling them up at the back and ſides with 


pieces of fire - ſtone. When this is done, it is tke 


front of the flat piece of fire-ſtone which is made 
to form a new back to the grate, which muſt be 
made to coincide with, and make part of the back 
of the Fire-place.But in diminiſhing the capa- 
cities of grates with pieces of fire-ſtone, care muſt 
be taken not to make them #00 narrow, 
The proper width for grates deſtined for rooms 
of a middling ſize will be from ſix to eight inches, 


and their lengths may be diminiſhed more or leſs, 


according as the room is heated with more-or leſs 
difficulty, or as the weather is more of leſs ſevere. 
— But where the width of a grate is not more than 
five inches, it will be very Aron to prevent the 
fire from going out, 


It 
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It goes out for the ſame reaſon that a live coal 
from the grate that falls upon the hearth ſoon ceaſes 
to be red hot; —it is cooled by the ſurrounding cold 
air of the atmoſphere.— The knowledge of the cauſe 
which produces this effect is important, as it indicates 
the means which may be uſed for preventing it. 
But of this fubje& I ſhall treat more fully hereafter. 

It frequently happens that the iron backs of 
grates are not vertical, or upright, but inclined 
backwards. When theſe grates are ſo much too 
wide as to render it neceſſary to fill them up be- 
hind with fire-ſtone, the inclination of the back 
will be of little. conſequence; for by making the 
piece of ſtone with which the width of the grate 
is to be diminiſhed in the form of a wedge, or 
thicker above than. below, the front of this ſtone, 
which in effect will become the back of the grate, 
may be made perfectly vertical; and the iron back 
of the grate being hid in the ſolid work of the 
back of the Fire-place, will produce no effe& 
whatever; but if the grate be already fo narrow 
as not to admit of any diminution of its width, in 
that caſe it will be beſt to take away the iron 

back of the grate intirely, and fixing the grate ' 
firmly in the brick-work, cauſe the back of the 
Fire- place to ſerve as a back to the grate.—This 
I have very frequently done, and have always 
found it to anſwer perfectly well. 

Where it is neceffary that the fire in a grate 
ſhould be very ſmall, it will be beſt, in reducing the 
grate with fire-ſtone, to bring its cavity, deſtined 

| ex 2 | for 
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for containing the fuel, to the form of one half of a 
hollow hemiſphere; the two ſemicircular openings 
being one above, to receive the coals, and the other 
in front, reſting againſt the bars of the grate; for 
when the coals are burnt in ſuch a confined ſpace, 
and ſurrounded on all ſides, except in the front 
and above, by fire-ſtone, (a ſubſtance peculiarly 
well adapted for confining heat,) the heat of the 
fire will be concentrated, and the cold air of the 
atmoſphere being kept at a diſtance, a much 
ſmaller quantity of . coals will burn, than could 
poſſibly be made to burn in a grate where they 
would be more expoſed to be cooled by the ſur- 
rounding air, or to have their heat carried off by 
being in contact with a ſubſtance through which 
heat paſſes. with greater facility than OREN ws 
ſtone. 


Being perſuaded that if the improvements in 
Chimney Fire- places here recommended ſhould be 
generally adopted, (which I cannot help flattering 
myſelf will be the caſe,) that it will become neceſ- 

ſary to reduce, very conſiderably, the ſizes of grates, 
I was deſirous of ſhowing how this may, with the 
greateſt ſafety and facility, be done. 

Where grates, which are deſigned for rooms of a 
middling ſize, are longer than 14 or 1 5 inches, it 


will always be beſt, not merely to diminiſh their 


lengths, by filling them up at their two ends with 


fire-ſtone, but, forming the back of the Chimney 
of a proper width, without -paying any regard to 


the length of the grate, to carry the covings 
through 
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through the two ends of the grate in ſuch a manner 
as to conceal them, or at leaſt to conceal the back 
corners of them in the walls of the covings. | 

I cannot help flattering myſelf that the direc- 
tions here given in regard to the alterations which it 
may be neceſſary to make in Fire- places, in order 
to introduce the improvements propoſed, will be 
found to be ſo perfectly plain and intelligible that 
no one who reads them will be at any loſs reſpect- 
ing the manner in which the work is to be per- 
formed; — but as order and arrangement tend much 
to facilitate all mechanical operations, I ſhall here 
give a few ſhort directions reſpecting the manner 
of laying out the work, which may be found uſe · 
ful, and particularly to gentlemen who may under- 
take to bc their own architects, in ordering and 
directing the alterations to be made for the im- 
provement of their F1 Ire- Places. | 


Duni 2 laying out the Wark. 


11 there be a grate in the Chimney which is to 
be altered, it will always be beſt to take it away; 
and when this is done, the rubbiſh muſt be re- 
moved, and the hearth ſwept perſectly clean. 

_ © Suppoſe the annexed figure No. 1. to repreſent 
the ground plan of ſuch a Fire- place; A B being 
the opening of it in front, A C and BD the 

two ſides or covings, and C D the back. — 
„. 2. ſnews the elevation of this Fire- place. 
AA Firſt 
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Firſt draw a ſtrait line, with chalk or with a 
lead pencil, upon the hearth, from one jamb to the 
other, —even with the front of the jambs. The, 
dotted line A B, figure 3, may repreſent this line. 

From the middle C of this line (A B) another 
line c d, is to be drawn perpendicular to it, acroſs 
the hearth to the middle 4, of the back of the 
Chimney. 

A perſon muſt now ſtand upright i in the Chim- 

| ney, with his back to the back of the Chimney, 
and hold a plumb line to the middle of the upper 
part of the breaſt of the Chimney (4, fig, 5.) or 
where the canal of the Chimney begins to riſe per- 

| pendicularly taking care to place the line above 
in ſuch a manner that the plumb may fall on the 
line cd, drawn on the hearth from the middle of the 
opening of the Chimney in front to the middle of 
the back, and an aſſiſtant muſt mark the preciſe 
place e, on that line where the plumb falls. 

This being done, and the perſon in the Chim- 
ney having quitted his ſtation, four inches are to 
be ſet off on the line cd, from e, towards d; and 
the point 7, where theſe four inches end, (which 
muſt: be marked with chalk or with a pencil,) will 
ſhow how far the new back is to be brought forward, 

Through /, draw the line g B, parallel to the line 
AB, and this line g B will ſhow the direction of the 
new back, or ſhe ground line upon which it is to 
be built. 

The line cf will ſhow the depth of the new 

Fire-place; and if it ſhould happen that cf is 


equal 
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equal to about one-third of the line A B; and if the 
grate can be accommodated to the Fire-place in- 
ſtead of its being neceſſary to accommodate the 
Fire-place to the grate, in that caſe, half the 
length of the line cf, is to be ſet off from F on the 
line gf b, on one fide to & and on the other to i, 
and the line i & will ſhow the ground line of the 
fore part of the back of the Chimney, __ _ » 

In all cafes where the width of the opening of 
the Fire-place in front A B happens to be not 
greater, or not more than two or three inches 
greater than three times the width of the new back 
of the Chimney (i &), this opening may be left, 
and lines drawn from i to A, and from & to B, 
will ſhow the width and poſition of the front of the 
new covings; —but when the opening of the Fire- 
place in front is ſtill wider, it muſt be reduced; 
which is to be done in the following manner: 

From c, the middle of the line A B, ca and 5, 

muſt be ſet off equal to the width oftthe back (i &), 
added to half its width (F i), and lines drawn from 
i to a, and from & to 5, will ſhow the ground plan 
of the fronts of the new covings. | 

When this is done, nothing more will be neceſ- 
ſary than to build up the back and covings; and 
if the Fire-place is deſigned for burning coals, 
to fix the grate in its proper place, according to 
the directions already given. When the width of 
the Fire- place is reduced, the edges of the covings 
A and 5 B are to make a finiſh with the front of 
the jambs.— And in general it will be beſt, not 
only for the ſake of the appearance of the Chim- 
1 OSS 5, ney, 
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ney, but for other reaſons alſo, to lower the height 
of the opening of the Fire-place, whenever its 
width in front is diminiſhed. 

Fig. 4. ſhows a front view of the Chimney after 
it has been altered according to the directions here 
given. — By comparing it with fig. 2. (which ſhows 
a front view of the ſame Chimney before it was alter- 

ed,) the manner in which the opening of the Fire- 
place in front is diminiſhed may be ſeen.—In fig. 4. 
the under part of the door-way by which the Chim- 
- ney-ſweeper gets up the Chimney is repreſented by 
white dotted lines. Thedoor-way isrepreſented cloſed. 

I ſhall finiſh this chapter with ſome general ob- 
ſervations relative to the ſubject under conſider- 
ation; with directions how to proceed where ſuch 
local circumſtances exiſt as render modifications of 
the general plan indiſpenſably neceſſary. 

Whether a Chimney be deſigned for burning 
wood upon the hearth, or wood, or coals in a grate, 
the form of the Fire-place is, in my opinion, moſt 
perfect when the width of the back is equal to the 
depth of the Fire-place, and the opening of the 
Fire-place in front equal to three times the width of 
the back, or, which is the ſame thing, to three times 

the depth of the Fire- place. | 
But if the Chirfiney be deſigned for burning 
| Wood upon the hearth, upon hand irons, or dogs, 
as they are called, it will ſometimes be neceſſary to 
accommodate the width of the back to the length 
of the wood; and when this is the caſe, the covings 
muſt be accommodated to the width of the back, 
and the opening of the Chimney. in front. = 
5 When 
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When the wall of the Chimney in front, mea- 
ſured from the upper part of the breaſt of the 
Chimney to the front of the mantle, is very thin, 
it may happen, and eſpecially in Chimnies deſign- 
ed for burning wood upon the hearth, or upon dogs, 
that the depth of the Chimney, determining accord- 
ing to the directions here given, may be too ſmall, 

Thus, ſuppoſing the wall of the Chimney in 
front, from the upper part of the breaſt of the 
Chimney to the front of the mantle, to be only 
four inches, which is ſometimes the caſe, particu- | 
larly in rooms ſituated near the top of a houſe; in 
this caſe, if we take four inches for the width of the 
throat, this will give eight inches only for the depth 
of the Fire- place, which would be too little, even 
were coals to be burnt inſtead of wood.—In this 
caſe I ſhould increaſe the depth of the Fire-place 
at the hearth to 12 or 13 inches, and ſhould build 
the back perpendicular to the height of the top of 
the burning fuel, (whether it be wood burnt upon 
the hearth, or coals in a grate,) and then, ſloping the 
back by a gentle inclination forward, bring it to its 
proper place, that is to ſay, perpendicularly under 
the back part of the throat of the Chimney, —This 
flope, (which will bring the back forward four 
or five inches, or juſt as much as the depth of the 
Fire-place is increaſed,) though it ought not to be 
too abrupt, yet it ought to be quite finiſhed at the 
height of eight or ten inches above the fire, other- 
wiſe it may perhaps cauſe the Chimney to ſmoke; 
but when it is very near the fire, the heat of the 
fire will enable the current of riſing ſmoke to over- 

| 243 | comg 
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come the obſtacle which this ſlope will oppoſe to 
its aſcent, which it could not do ſo eaſily were the 
flope ſituated at a greater diſtance from the burn- 
ing fuel“. 
5 | | | Fig. 
5 * Having been obliged to carry backward the Fire-place in the 
manner here deſcribed, in order to accommodate it to a Chimney 
whoſe walls in front were remarkably thin, —I was ſurpriſed to find 
upon lighting the fire that it 'appeared to give out more heat into the 
room than any Fire-place I had ever conſtrued, —This effect was 
quite unexpected; but the cauſe of it was too obvious not to be im- 
mediately diſcovered, -The flame riſing from the fire broke againſt 
the part of the back which ſloped forward over the fire, and this part 
of the back being ſoon very much heated, and in conſequence of its 
being very hot, (and when the fire burnt bright it was frequently quite 
red hot,) it threw off into the room a great deal of radiant heat.— 
It is not poſſible that this oblique ſurface (the ſlope of the back of 
the Fire-place) could have been heated red-hot merely by the radiant 
heat projected by the burning fuel, for other parts of the Fire- place 


nearer the fire, and better ſituated for receiving radiant heat, were 


never found to be ſo much heated ;—and hence it appears that the 
combined heat in the current of ſmoke and hot vapour which riſes 
from an open fire may be, at leaſt in part, ſtopped in its paſſage up 
the Chimney, changed into radiant heat, and afterwards thrown into 
the room.— This opens a new and very intereſting field for experi- 
ment, and bids fair to lead to important improvements in the con- 
ſtruction of Fire - places. I have of late been much engaged in theſe in. 
veſtigations, and am now actually employed daily in making a variety 
of experiments with grates and Fire-places, upon different conſtruc- 
tions, in the room I inhabit in the Royal Hotel in Pall Mall z—and 
Mr Hopkins, of Greek ſtreet, Soho, Ironmonger to his Majeſty, 
and Mrs, Hempel, at her Pottery at Chelſea, are both at work in 
their different lines of buſineſs, under my direction, in the conſtruction 
of Fire-places upon a principle entirely new, and which, I flatter my- 
ſelf, will be found to be not. only elegant and convenient, but very 
economical. But as I mean ſoon to publiſh a particulzr account of 
theſe Fire- places, - with drawings, and ample directions for con- 
ſtructing them, 1 ſhall not enlarge farther on the ſubject in this 
place. It may however not be amiſs juſt to mention here, that theſe 
new-invented Fire-places not being fixed to the walls of the Chimney, 
but merely ſet down upon the hearth, may be uſed in any open 
Chhimney; 
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Fig. 7; 8, and 9, ſhow a plan, elevation, and 
ſection of a Fire- place conſtructed or altered upon 
this principle. The wall of the Chimney in front 
at a, fig. 9, being only four inches thick, four 
inches more added to it for the width of the throat 
would have left the depth of the Fire-place mea- 
ſured upon the hearth 5c only eight inches, which 
would have been too little; a niche c and e, was 
therefore made in the new back of the Fire- place 
for receiving the grate, .which niche was fix inches 
deep in the center of it, below, 13 inches wide, (or 


equal in width to the grate,) and 23 inches high; 


finiſhing above with a ſemicircular arch, which, in 
its higheſt part, roſe ſeven inches above the upper 
part of the grate.— The door-way for the Chim- 
ney-ſweeper, which begins juſt above the top of 
the niche, may be ſeen diſtinctly in both the 
figures 8 and 9.—The ſpace marked g, fig: 9, 
behind this door-way, may either be filled with 
looſe bricks, or may be left void..The manner 
in which the piece of ſtone f, fig. 9, which is 


Chimney; and that Chimnies altered or conſtrued on the principles 
here recommended are partieularly well adapted for receiving them. 
The Public in general, and more particularly thoſe Tradeſmen and 
Manufacturers whom it may concern, are requeſted to obſer e, that 
as the Author does not intend to take out himſelf, or to ſuffer others 
to take out, any patent for any invention of his which may be of pub- 
lic utility, all perſons are at full liberty to imitate them, and vend 
them, for their own emolument, when and where, and in any way 
they may think proper; and thoſe who may wiſh for any further inform- 
ation reſpecting any of theſe inventions or improvements will re- 
ceive (gratis) all the information they can require by applying to 
the Author, who will take pleaſure in giving them every aſſiſt- 
ance in his power. 
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put under the mantle of the Chimney to reduce 


the height of the opening of the Fire- place, is 
rounded off on the inſide in order to give a fair 


run to the column of fmoke in its aſcent through 
throat of the Chimney, is clearly Ph HARP in this 


figure. 
The plan "Me 7, and elevation fig. 8, ſhow how 


much the width of the opening of the Fire · place 


in front is diminiſhed, and how the covings in 1 
new Fire- place are formed. 

A perfect idea of the form and dimenſion of the 
Fire- place in its original ſtate, as alſo after its 
alteration, may be 0 by a care inſpection of 
theſe figures. | 

I have added the PORE Hp. 10, merely to 
ſhow how a fault, which 1 have found workmen in 
general whom I have employed in altering Fire: 
places are very apt to commit, is to be avoided.— 

In Chimnies like that repreſented in this figure, 
where the jambs A and B project far into the 
room, and where the front edge of the mar ble 
ſlab o, which forms the coving, does not come ſo 
far forward as the front of the Jambs, the work- 
men in conſtructing the new covings are very apt 


to place them, — not in the line c A, which they 


| ovght to do,—but i in the line c o, which is a great 
fault.— The covings of a Chimney ſhould never 


range behind the front of the jambs, however thoſe 


jambs may project into the room; — but it is not 
abſolutely neceſſary that the covings ſhould make a 

Iniſb with the internal front corners of the jambs, 
or that they ſnould be continued from the back c, 


quite 
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quite to the front of the jambs at A. They may 
finiſh in front at à and 3, and ſmall corners 4, 
0, a, may be left for placing the ſhoyels, tongs, &c. 
Were the new coving to range with the front 
edge of the old coving o, the obliquity of the new 
coving would commonly be too great; —or the 
angle dc o would exceed 135 degrees, which it 
never ſhould do, —or at leaſt never un a 
very few degrees. | 
No inconvenience of any importance will ariſe 
from making the obliquity of the covings 4% than 
what is here recommended; but many cannot. fail 
to be produced-by making i it much greater; and 
as I know from experience that workmen are very 
apt to do this, I have thought it 2 to 
warn them particularly againſt it. 
Fig. 11, ſhows how the width and obliquity-of 
the covings of a Chimney are to be accommodated 
to the width of the back, and to the opening in 
2 and depth of the Fire- place, where the width 
of the opening of the Fire- place is leſs than three 
times the width of the new back. = 
As all thoſe who may be employed in-altering 
Chimnies may not, perhaps, know how to-ſet off an 
angle of any certain number of degrees,—or may 
not have at hand the inftruments neceſſary for 
doing it.—I ſhall here ſhow how an inſtrument may 
be. made which. will be found to be nnn 
Jaying out the work for the bricklayers.. | 
Upon a board about 18 inches wide and four 
feet long, or upon the floor or a table, draw three 
equal ſquares A, B, C, fig.-12, of about-12 or 14 
opens, | | inches 
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inches each ſide, placed in a ſtraight line, and touching 
each other. From the back corner c of the center 
ſquare B, draw a diagonal line acroſs the ſquare 
A, to its outward front corner /, and the adjoining 
angle formed by the lines dc and e f will be equal 
to 135 degrees, — the angle which the plane of the 
back of a Chimney Fire- place ought to make with 
the plane of its covings.— And a bevel m, , being 
made to this angle with thin flips of hard wood, 
this little inſtrument will be found to be very uſe- 
ful in marking out on the hearth, with chalk; the 
plans of the walls which are to form the ing of 
Fire- places. 

As Chimnies which are . to ſmoke will re- 
quire the covings to be placed leſs obliquely in 
reſpect to the back than others which have not that 
defect, it would be convenient to be provided with 
ſeveral bevels; - three or four, for inſtance, forming 
different angles.—That- already deſcribed, which 
may be called No. 1. will meaſure the obliquity of 


the covings when the Fire- place can be made of the 


moſt perfect form; — another No. 2, may be made 
to a ſmaller angle, 4 c e, —and another No. 3. for 
Chimnies which are very apt to ſmoke at the till 
| ſmaller angle 4c i.— Or a bevel may be fo contriv- 
ed, by means of a joint, and an arch, properly 
- graduated, as to ſerve for all the different degrees 

of obliquity which it may ever be neceſſary to give 
10 the covings of F ire- places. 5 
Another point of much importance, and parti- 
andiely in Chimnies which, are apt to ſmoke, is to 
IE COP Or Oy Oy by 
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carrying vp the back and covings to a proper 
height. 

This, workmen are apt to neglect to do, profia- 
bly on account of the difficulty they find in work- 
ing where the opening of the canal of the Chimney 
is ſo much reduced. But it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that theſe walls ſhould be carried up five or ſix inches 
at leaſt above the upper part of the breaſt of the 
Chimney, or where the wall which forms the front 
of the throat begins to riſe perpendicularly.—If 
the workman has intelligence enough to avail him- 
ſelf of the opening which is formed in the back of 

the Fire-place to give a paſſage to the Chimney- 


ſweeper, he will find little difficulty 1 in finiſhing his 


work in a proper manner. 

1n placing the plumb-line againſt the breaſt of 
the Chimney, in order to aſcertain how far the new 
back is to be brought forward, great care muſt be 
taken to place it at the very top of the breaſt, 
where the canal of the Chimney begins to riſe per- 
pendicularly; otherwiſe, when the plumb-line is 
placed too low, or againſt the ſlope of the breaſt, 
when the new back comes to be raiſed to its 
height, the throat of the Chimney will be found'to 

be too narrow, 
Sometimes, and indeed very often, the top of 
the breaſt of a Chimney lies very high, or far 
above the fire, (ſee the figures 13 and 14, where 4 
ſhows the top of the breaſt of the Chimney) ; when 
this is the caſe it muſt be brought lower, otherwiſe 
the Chimney will be very apt to ſmoke. So much 
has been ſaid in the Firſt Chapter of this Eſſay of the 


_ advan- 
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advantages to be derived from bringing the throat 
of a Chimney near to the burning fuel, that I do 
not think it nęceſſary to enlarge on them in this 
place, — taking it for granted that the utility and 
neceſſity of that arrangement have already been 
made ſufficiently evident; —but a few directions 
for workmen, to ſhow them how the breaſt, (and 
conſeguently the throat) of a Chimney can moſt 
readily be lowered, may not be ſuperfluous. 

Where the too great height of the breaſt of a 
Chimney is owing to the great height of the man- 
tle, (ſee fig. 13,) or, which is the ſame thing, of 
the opening of the Fire- place in front, which will 
commonly be found to be the caſe; the only remedy 
for the evil will be to bring down the -mantle 
lower ;—er rather, to make the opening of the 
Fire-place in front lower, by throwing ' acroſs 
the top of this opening, from one jamb to 
the other, and immediately under the . mantle, 
a very flat arch;—a wall of bricks and mortar, 
ſupported on ſtraight bars of iron;—or a piece of 


ſtone (b, fig. 13).— When this is done, the ſlope 
of the old throat of the Chimney (or of the 


back ſide of the mantle) is to be filled up with 
plaſter, ſo as to form one continued flat, vertical, 
or upright plane ſurface with the lower part of the 
wall of the canal of the Chimney and a new 
breaſt is to be formed lower down, care being 
taken to round it off properly, and make it finiſh 
at the lower ſurface of the new wall built under 
the mantle; —which wall forms in fact 'a new 
= The 
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The annexed drawing fig. 13, which repreſents 
the ſection of a Chimney in which the breaſt has 
been lowered according to the method here de- 
ſcribed, will ſhow theſe various alterations in a 
clear and ſatisfactory manner. In this figure, as 
well as in moſt of the others in this Eſſay, the old 
walls are diſtinguiſhed from the new ones by the 
manner in which they are ſhaded;—the old walls 
being ſhaded by diagonal lines, and the new ones 
by vertical lines. The additions, which are formed 
of plaſter, are ſhaded by dots inſtead of lines. \ 
Where the too great height of the breaſt- of a 
Chimney is occaſioned, not by the height of the 
| mantle, but by the too great width of the breaſt, 
in that caſe, (which however will ſeldom be found 
to occur, ) this defect may be remedied by covering 
che lower part of the breaſt with a thick coating of 
plaſter, ſupported, if neceſſary, by nails or ſtuds 
driven into the wall which forms the breaſt, and 


properly rounded off at the lower part of the 
mantle, —See fig. 14. 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Cauſe of the Aſcent of Smoke.—Illuftration 
of the Subject by familiar Compariſons and Expe- 


riments.— Of Chimnies which affect and cauſe 


each other to ſmoke. Of Chimnies which: ſmoke 
from Want of Air.—Of the Eddies of Wind which 
Sometimes blow down Chimmnies, and cauſe them to 
ſmoke. | 


TJ oven it was my wiſh to avoid all abſtruſe 

philoſophical inveſtigations in this Eſſay, yet 
I feel that it is neceſſary to ſay a few words upon a 
ſubje& generally conſidered as difficult to be ex- 
plained, which is too intimately connected with the 


matter under conſideration to be paſſed over in 


filence.—A knowledge of the cauſe of the aſcent of 
Smoke being indiſpenſably neceſſary to thoſe who 
engage in the improvement of Fire-places, or who 

are deſirous of forming juſt ideas relative to the 
operations of fire, and the management of heat, I 
ſhall devote a few pages to the inveſtigation of that 


curious and intereſting ſubject.— And as many of 


| thoſe who may derive advantage from theſe inqui- 
ries are not much accuſtomed to philoſophical diſ- 
quiſitions, and would not readily comprehend either 
the language or the diagrams commonly uſed by 


* writers to explain the phænomena in queſ- 
tion, 
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tion, I ſhall take pains to expreſs myſelf in the 
| moſt familiar manner, and to uſe ſuch compariſons 
for illuſtration as may eaſily be underſtood. | 

If ſmall leaden bullets, or large gooſe ſhot, be 
mixed with peas, and the whole well ſhaken in a 
| buſhel, the ſhot will ſeparate from the peas, and 
will take its place at the bottom of the buſhel; 
forcing, by its greater weight, the peas which are 
lighter to move upwards, contrary to their natural 
tendency, and take their places above. 

If water and linſeed oil (which is lighter than | 
water) be mixed in a veſſel by ſhaking them toge- 
ther, upon ſuffering this mixture to remain quiet, 
the water will deſcend and occupy the bottom of 
the veſſel, and the oil, being forced out of its place 
by the greater preſſure downwards of the heavier 
liquid, will be obliged to riſe and ſwim on the ſur- 
face of the water. | 

If a bottle containing linſeed oil be ! in 
water with its mouth upwards, and open, the oil 
will aſcend out of the bottle, and paſſing upwards 
3 the maſs of water, in a continued ſtream, 

will ſpread itſelf over its ſurface.  - 

In like manner when two fluids of any kind, of 
different denſities, come into contact, or are mixed 
with each other, that which is the lighteſt will be 
forced upwards by that which is the heavieſt. 

And as heat rarefies all bodies, fluids as well as 
folids, air as well as water, or mercury,—it follows, 
that two portions of the ſame fluid, at different 
Mot being brought into contact with each 

10 | other, 
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other, that portion which is the hotteſt being 
more rarefied, or ſpecifically Iigbter than that which 
is colder, muſt be forced upwards by this laſt, - 
And this is what always happens in fact, 

When hot water and cold water are mixed, the 
hotteft part of the mixture will be found to be ar 
the ſurface above;—and when cold air is admitted 
into a warmed room, it will always be found to 
take its place at the bottom of the room, the 
warmer air being in part expelled, and in part 
forced upwards to the top of the room. 

Both air and water being tranſparent and co- 
lourleſs: fluids, their internal motions are not eaſily 
diſcovered by the fight; and when theſe motions 
are very ſlow, they make no impreſſion. whatever 
on any of our ſenſes, conſequently they cannot be 
detected by us without the aid of ſome mecha. 
nical contrivance:—But where we have reaſon to 
think that thoſe motions exiſt, means ſhould be 
ſought, and may often be found, for rendering 
them perceptible. 

Ik a bottle containing hat witer tinged with Jog- 
wood, or any other colouring drug, be immerſed, 

. with its mouth open, and upwards, into a deep glaſs 
gar filled with cold water, the aſcent of the hot water 
from the bottle through the maſs of cold water will 
be perfectly viſible through the glaſs. Now nothing 
can be more evident than that both of theſe fluids 
are forced, or puſbea, and not drawn upwards, 
Smoke is frequently ſaid to be drawn up the Chim- 
W a Chimney 2 well, or ill; but 
13 theſe 
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theſe are tareleſs expreſſions, and lead to very 
.erroneous: ideas reſpecting the cauſe of the aſcent 
of Smoke; and conſequently. tend to prevent the 


progreſs of improvements in the management of | 


fires. The experiment juſt mentioned with the 


Toloured water is very ſtriking and beautiful, and 
it is well calculated to give a juſt idea of the cauſe 
of the aſcent of Smoke. The cold water in the 


jar, which; in conſequence of its ſupetior weight 


or denſity, forces the heated and rarified water in 

-the bottle to give place to it, and to move up- 

' wards out of its way, may repreſent the cold air of 

the armoſphere, while the riſing column of colour. 
ed Water will repreſent the column of Smoke 


which aſcends from a fire. 
If Smoke required a Chimney to draw it up- 
wards, how happens it that Smoke riſes from a fire 


which is made in the open air; where there 48 no 
" Chimney ? 


If a tube, open 4 boch ah, m uf cn 
length that its upper end be below the ſurface of 
the cold water in- the jar, be held vertically over 
the mouth of the bottle which cbntains the hot 
coloured water, the hot water will riſe up ur 
it, juff as Smoke riſes in a Chimneß. 

If the tube be previouſly heated before. it is 


plunged into the cold water, the aſcent of the hot 


coloured water will be facilitated and accelerated; 
in Uke manner as Smoke is known to riſe with 


reiter facility in = Chimney which is hot, than in 


one in which” no fire has been made ſor a long 


ain in neither of theſe caſes can it, with any | 


BB propriety 
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propriety be aid, that the hot water is drawn. vp 


the tube. The hotter the water in the bottle is, 
and the colder that in the jar, the greater will be 
the velocity with which the hot water will be 
ſorced up through the tube; and the ſame holds of 
the aſcent of hot Smoke in a Chimney. When 
the fire is intenſe, and the weather very cold, the 
aſcent of the Smoke is very rapid; and under 
ſuch circumſtances Chimnies ſeldom Smoke. 


As the cold water of the jar immediately ſur- 
rounding the bottle which contains the hot water, 


will be heated by the bottle, while the other parts 
of the water in the jar will remain cold, this water 
ſo heated, becoming ſpecifically lighter -than that 
which ſurrounds it, will be forced upwards; and if 
it finds its way into the tube will riſe up through 
it with the coloured hot water. The warmed air 
of -a room heated by an open Chimney, Fire- place 
has always a tendency. to riſe, (if I may uſe thut 
inaeturate expreſſion, ) and finding its way {ang he 
_ Chimney frequently goes off with the Smoke. 
What has been ſaid, will, I flatter myſelf, of 
ſufficient to explain and illuſtrate, in, a clear and 
ſatisfactory manner, the cauſe of the aſcent of 
Smoke; and juſt ideas upon that ſubje& are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in order to judge, with certainty, of 
the merit of any ſcheme propoſed for the improve- 
ment of Fi ire-places z or to take effectual meaſures, 
in all caſes, for curing ſmoking Chimnies.-For 
though the perpetual changes and alterations which 
are produced by accident, whim, and caprice, do 
8 ſometimes lead touſeful diſcoveries, yet the progreſsof 
I improve- 
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lagly flow and uncertain. 

As to the b ol che ſmoking of Chimoies, 
they are very) numerous, and various; but as a 
general idea of them may be dequired, from what 
has already been ſaid upon that ſubject. | in various 
parts of this Eſſay, and as they may, in all caſes, 
(a very few only excepted,) be completely reme- 
died by making the alterations in Fire-places here 
pointed out; I do not think it neceſſary to enumerate 
them all in this place, or to enter into thoſe Jong 


details and inveſtigations which would be required 


to ſhow the preciſe manner in which each of them 
operates, either alone, or in ee, with 
others. 

There is We one cauſe By ſmoking Chim- 
nies which I think ir is neceſſary to mention more 
particularly.,—1n modern built houſes, where the 
doors and windows are generally made to cloſe with 
ſuch accuracy that no crevice is left for the paſſage 
of the air from without, the Chimaics i in. rooms 
aGjoihing to each other, or connected by cloſe 
paſſages, are frequently found to affect each other, 
and this is eaſy to be accounted for When there 
is a fire burning in one of the Chimnies, as the air 
neceſſary to ſupply the current up the Chimney 
where the fire burns cannot be had in, ſuffcient 


quantities from without, through the very ſmall 


crevices of the doors and windows, the air in the 
room becomes rarefied, not by.hear, but by ſubs 
traction of that portion of air which is employed 
in keeping vp the fire, or foggorting ths, guy 
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buſtion of che fuel, and in conlgffhence '6f 15 
rarifation, its -Aafticity is dithinified, and being 
at laſt ' overcome by the ' preſſure of the bxbrngl 
Air of the üätmoſphere, this external ait ruſhes 
into the room by the only paſſage left for it, 
namely, by the open Chimney of the neighbouring 
room: And the flow of air ihto the Fire-place, 
and bp the Chimney where the fire is burning 
being conſtant, this expence of ai air is ſupplied * 2 
continued current down the other Chitnney. _ 

If an attempt be made to light fires in 
Chimnies at the ſane time it will be found to be 
very difficult to get the fires to born, and the 
rooms will both be filled with Smoke. 

One of the fires, that which is made i in the 
Chimney where the conſtruction of the Fire-place 
is beft adapted to facilitate the aſcent of the 
Smoke,—or if both Fire-places are on the ſame 
tonſtrution,—that which has the, wind molt fa- 
vourable, or in which the fire happens to be 
ſooneſt kindled,—will overcome the other, and 
cauſe its Smoke to be beat back into the room by 
the cold air which deſcends through the Chimney. 
be moſt obvious remedy in this caſe is to 
joy for the ſupply of freſh air neceſſary for 
keeping up the fires by opening a paſſage for the 
external air into the room by a ſhorter road than 
down one of the Chimnies; and when this is done, 

both Chimnies will be found to be effectually cured. 
But Chimsies ſo circumſtanced may ve 
quently be prevented from ſmoking even without 
opening any new * for the external * 

merely 
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merely by diminiſhing the dravght, (as it is 
called,) up the Chimnies; which can beſt be done 
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by altering both Fire- places upon the principles 
recommended and fully explained in the foregoing 
Chapters of this Eſſay. 

Should the doors and windows of a room be 
cloſed with ſo much nicety as to leave no 
crevices by which a ſupply of air can enter ſuffi- 
cient for maintaining the fire, after the current 9) 
air up the Chimney has been diminiſhed as much 
as poſſible by diminiſhing the throat of the Fire- 
place; in that caſe there would be no other way ot - 
preventing the Chimney from ſmoking but by 
opening a paſſage for the admiſſion of freſh air from 
without; — but this, I believe, will very ſeldom be 
found to be the caſe, X 

A caſe more frequently to be met with is where 
currents of air ſer down Chimnies in conſequence- 
of a diminution and ratefa&tion of the air in 4 
room, occaſioned by the doors of the room opening 
into paſſages or courts where the air is rarefied by 
the action of ſome particular winds, In ſuch caſes 
the evil may be remedied, either by cauſing the 
doors in queſtion to cloſe more accurately, —or, 
(wbich will be ſtill more effectual,) by giving a 
ſupply of air to the paflage or court which wants it, 


ed. by ſome other way. 

re- Where the top of a Chimney i is commanded by 
" high buildings, by clifts, or by high grounds, 
wh it will frequently happen, in windy weather, that 


the eddies formed in the atmoſphere by thele 
obſtacles will blow down the Chimgey, and beat 
— 9 32 | down 
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down che Smoke into the room, —This it is true 
vill be much leſs likely to happen when the throat 
of the Chimney is contracted and properly formed 
than when it is left quite open, and the Fire-place 
badly conſtructed; but as it is poſſible that a Chim- 
ney may be ſo much -expoſed to theſe eddies in 
very high winds as to be made to ſmoke ſome- 
times when the wind blows with violence from a 
certain quarter, it is neceſſary to ſhow how the 
effects of thoſe eddies may be prevented. 

Various mechanical contrivances have been i ima- 
gined for preventing the wind from blowing down 
Chimnies, and many of them have been found to 


be uſeful ;—there are, however, many of theſe in- 
ventions, which, though they. prevent the wind 


from blowing down the Chimney, are fo ill - con- 
trived on other accounts as to obſtruct the aſcent 
of the Smoke, and do more harm than good. 
Of this deſcription are all thoſe Chimney pots 
with flat horizontal plates or roofs placed upon 
ſupporters juſt above the opening of the pot and 
moſt of the caps which turn with the wind are not 
much ' better,—One of the moſt ſimple contri- 
vances that can be made uſe of, and which in moſt 
caſes will be found to anſwer the purpoſe intended 
as well or better than more complicated machinery, 
is to cover the top of the Chimney with 'a hollow 
truncated pyramid of cone, the diameter of which 
above, or opening for the paſſage of the Smoke, 
is about 10 or 11 'inches,—This pyramid, or 
cone, (for either will anſwer, )—ſhould be of earth- 
en ware, or r of caft i iron 2 pependiculer height 
may 
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— be equal to the diameter of its opening above, 


and the diameter of its opening below equal io 


three times its height. It ſhould be placed upon 
the top of the Chimney, and it may be contrived 


ſo as to make a handſome finiſh to the brick - work. 


Where ſeveral flews come out near each other, 
or in- the ſame ſtack of Chimnies, the form of a 


Pyramid will be better than that of a cone for theſe. 


covers. 
The intention of this contrivance is, that the 


winds and eddies which ſtrike againſt the oblique . 
- ſurface of theſe covers may be reflected upwards 


inſtead of blowing down the Chimney.—The in- 
vention is by no means new, but it has nor 


hitherto been often put in practice. —As often as 1 
have ſeen it tried it has been found to be of uſe; 


I cannot ſay, however, that I was ever obliged to 


have recourſe to it, or to any ſimilar contrivance; 


and if J forbear to enlarge upon the ſubje of theſe 


inventions, it is becauſe I am perſuaded that when 
Chimnies are properly conſtructed in the neigb- 


bourbood of the Fire-place little more will be neceſ- 


ſary to be done at the top of the Chimney than to 


leave it open. 


I- cannot conclude this Effay without again re- 


commending, in the ſtrongeſt manner, a careful 
attention to the management of fires in open 


Chimnies; for not only the quantity of heat pro- 
duced in the combuſtion of fuel depends much on 


the manner in which the fire is managed, but even 
of the heat actually generated a very ſmall part 
—— 524 only 
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only will be ſaved, or uſefully employed, -wlich the 
fire is made in a eareleſs'and ſlovenly manner. 
In lighting a coal fire more wood ſhould be em- 
ployed than is commonly uſed, and ſewer coals; 
and as ſoon as the fire burns bright, and the coals are 
well lighted, and not before, more coals ſhould be 
added to increaſe the fire to irs proper ſize®, 
Faro) 433 V 


* Kindling balls compoſed of equal parts of nn 
clay, the two former reduced to a ſine powder, well mixed a 
kneaded together with the clay moiſtened with water, and then form- 
ed into balls of the fize of hens eggs, and thoroughly dried, might be 
uſed with great advantage inſtead of for kindling fires. Theſe, 
| tindling balls may be made fo . as to take fire in an in- 
ſtant and with the ſmalleſt ſpark, by dipping them in a ſtrong ſolution 


of nitre and then drying them again, aud they would neither be ex- 


penſive nor liable to be ſpoiled by long 2 Perhaps p quan- 
tity of pure charcoal reduced to a very fine powder and mixed 

the ſolution of nitre in which they are dipped would render them 
more inflammable. 

I bave often wondered that no attempts ſhould have been was ta. 
improve the fires which are made in the open Chimnies of elegant 
apartments, by preparing the fuel; for nothing ſurely was ever 
more dirty, inelegavt, and diſguſting than a-common coal fire. 


Fire ball of the ſige of gooſe eggs, compoſed of .coal and char« 


coal in powder, mixed up with a due proportion of wet clay, and 
well dried, would make a much more cleanly, and in all reſpects a 
pleaſanter fire than can be made with crude coals; and I believe 
would not be more expepſive fuel. In F landers and in ſeveral parts 
of Germany, and particularly in the Dutchies of Juliers and Bergen, 
where coals are uſed as fuel, the coals are always prepared before 
they are uſed, by pounding them to a powder, and mixing them up 
with an equal weight of clay, and a ſufficient. quantity of water to 
form the whole into a maſs which is kneaded together and formed i into 
eakes ; which cakes are afterwards well dried and kept in a dry 
place for uſe; And it has been found by long experience that the ex- 
pence attending this preparation is amply repaid by the improyement, 
of the fuel, only, d thus mixed with clay, not only burn longer, 

* but 
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The enormous waſte of fuel in Landon may be 
eſtimated by the vaſt dark cloud which cantinyally. 
hangs over this great metropolis, and frequently 
overſhadoys the whole capotry, far and wi 7 65 for 
this denſe cloud is certainly compoſed almaſt cpr 
tirely of anconfumed coal, which having ſtolen wings. 
from the innumerable . fires of this great city has 


eſcaped by the Chimaies, and continues to ſail about 


in the air, till having Joſt the heat which gaze it 


volatility, it falls in a dry ſhower of extremely fans. 


black duſt to the ground, obſcuring the atmoſ- 
phere in its deſcent, and. frequently changing the 
brighteſt day Into more than Egy prian darkneſs. 


bt ging mock ven hen than whe they erte thy crude 
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dered the ſabje& with ſome attention, that the quantity of heat - pro- 
dyced in the epmbuſtion of any given quantity of coply weuld be-in- 
creaſed by mixing the coals with clay, which is certainly an income, 
buſtible body z—but the phenomenon may, a en be plates in . 
ſatis factory manner. 5 


The heat generated in the nin. of a any mall particle of 1 


exiſtipg-under two diſtip& forms, namely, i in that which is combined 
with the flame and ſmoke which riſe from the fire, and which if means 
are not found to ſtop it, goes off immediately. by the Chimney and is 
lol Land the radiapt heat which is ſent off from the fuk. in all 
fireQions i in right lines: — I think it reaſonable to conclude, that the, 
particles of clay which are r ſurrounded © on all fides by the Aziue arreſt 
a part at leaſt af the combined heat, and prevent its eſcape z- .and this 


combined heat, ſo arreſted, beating the clay red hot, jy getgiged 


in it, and being changed by this operation to radiant heat, is after- 


wards emitted, and may be directed, and employed to uſeful putr- 
poſes. 


In compoſing fire balls, I think it probable that a certain proportion 


of chaff—of ſtra cut very fine, os even of *. Wh might be em - 
ployed with great advantage. mY wiſh thoſe ave leiſure would 
turn their thoughts to this ſubject, for I am'perſuaded that very im. 
n improrements would reſult from a thorough inveſtigation of it. 

q never 
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I never view from à diſtance, as I come into 
town, this black cloud which hangs over London 
without wiſhing to be able to compute the im- 
menſe number of chaldrons of coals of which it is 
compoſed]; for could this be aſcertained, I am per- 
ſuaded ſo ſtriking a fact would awaken the curioſity, 
and excite the afteniſhment of all ranks of the in- 
habitants;- and perhaps turn their minds to an ob- 
ject of economy to which they have hitherto paid 
= attention. | 


OVER 


Though the ſaving of fuel which will reſult 
from the improvements in the forms of Chimney 
Fire- places here recommended will be very conſi- 
derable, yet I hope to be able to ſhow in a future 
Eflay, that till greater ſavings may be made, and 


more important advantages derived from the intro- 


duCtion of improvements I ſhall propoſe i in Kitchen 
Fire-places. 
Il hope likewiſe to be able to ſhow in an Eſſay 
on Cottage Fire-places, which I am now preparing 
for publication, that three quarters, at leaſt, of the 
fuel which cottagers now conſume in cooking their 
victuals, and in warming their dwellings, may with 
great caſe, and without any expenſive apparatus, be 
ſaved, 


LY 


' "END OF THE FOURTH ESSAY," | 
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ExpLAnaTION of the Ficurts, 


* 


Fig. 1. 
The bun of a Fire · place on the common con+ 
ſtruction. 
AB, the opening of the Fire- place in front. 


C D, the back of the Fire- place. 
A C and B D, the covings. 


8 See page 341. 


Fig. 2. 5 * 


This figure ſhows the elevation, or front view of 
a Fire- place on the common conſtruction. 


See page 341. 
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Fig. 3. 


This Fi igure ſhows how the Fire-place repre- 
ſented by the Fig. 1. is to be altered in order to 
its being improved. 

A B is the opening in front, C D, the back, 
and A C and B D, the covings of the Fire- place in 
its original ſtate. 

4 b, its opening in front,. i E, its back, —and 
4 ; and 5 , its covings after it has been altered, 
e is a point upon the hearth upon which a plum 
ſuſpended from the middle of the upper part of the 
breaſt of the Chimney falls. The ſituation for the 
new back is aſcertained by taking the line /F equal 
to four inches. The new back and covings are 
repreſented as being built of bricks; — and the 
ſpace between theſe and the old back and covings 
as being filled up with rubbiſh. See page 342. 


Fig. 4. 
This F igure repreſents the elevation or front 
view of the Fire- place Fig. 3. after it has been 
altered. The lower part of the door - way left ſor 


the Chimney-ſweeper is ſhown in this Figure by 
white dotted lines. See page 345 
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F ig. 5· 

This Figure ſhows the ſection of a Chimney 
Fire- place and of a part of the canal of the Chim- 
ney, on the common conſtruction. 
243 is the opening in front; 5 c, the depth of 
the Fire- place at the hearth; , the breaſt of the 
Chimney. 

d e, the throat of the Chimuey, and d f,.ge, a 
part of the open canal of the Chimney. | 


Fig. 6. 


Shows a ſection of the ſame Chimney after it has 
been altered. 

#1 is the new back of the F ire-place; I i, the 
tile or ſtone which cloſes the door-way for the 
Chimney-ſweeper d i, the throat of the Chimney, 
narrow to four inches; à, the mantle, and b, the 
new wall made under the mantle to diminiſh the 
height of the opening of the Fire-place in front. 

N. B. Theſe two Figures are ſections of the 
ſame Chimney which is en in each of the 
four preceding Figures. 
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Fig. 7. 


This Figure repreſents the ground plan of a 
Chimney Fire-place in which the grate 1s placed 
in a nitch, and in which the original width A B of 
the F ire place is conſiderably diminiſhed. 

4 b is the opening of the Fire-place in front 
after it has been altered, and 4 is the back of the 


com in which the grate is placed. See page 347. 


Fig. 8. 


Shows a front view of the ſame Fire- place after 
it has been altered; where may be ſeen the grate, 
and the door-way for the Chimney-ſweeper. 


See page 347. 
: Fig. 9. 
Shows a ſection of the ſame Fire-place, cde 
being a ſection of the nitch, g the door-way for the 
Chimney- ſweeper, cloſed by a piece of fire-ſtone, 


and F the new wall under the mantle by which the 


height of the opening of the F ire-place in front is 
diminjſhed, See page 347. 
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Fig. 10. 


This Figure ſhows how the covings are to be 
placed when the front of the covings (a and 5) do 
not come ſo far forward as the front of the open- 

ing of the Fire- place, or the jambs (A and B). 
See page 348. 


Fig. 11. 


This Figure ſhows how the width and obliquity 
of the covings are to be accommodated to the width 
of the back of a Fire-place, in caſes where it is 
neceſlary to make the back very wide. 

See page 349. 
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Fig. 12. 

This Figure ſhows how an inſtrument called a 
bevel (m u), uſeful in laying out the work, in 
altering Chimney Fire-places, may be conſtructed. 

See page 349- 


Fig. 13. 


This ſhows how, when the breaſt of a Chimney 
(4) is too high, it may be brought down by means 
of a wall (+) placed under the mantle, and a coating 
of plaſter, which in this Figure is repreſented by 
the part marked by dots. See page 351. 


Fig. 14. 


This ſhows how the breaſt of a Chimney may be 
brought down merely by a coating of plaſter. 
See page 351. 
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„ 

is rather diſadvantageous than otherwiſe to 
the lower claſſes of the people z—that the intrge - 
duction of a. ſpirit of philofophical inveſtigation, 
—literary amuſement, —and metaphyſical ſpecy- 
lation among thoſe who are deſtined by fortune 
to gain their livelihood by the ſweat of their | 
brow, rather tends to make them diſcontented and 
unhappy, than to contribute any thing to their 
real comfort and enjoyments : It, | there appears, 
now and then, a native genius in the moſt humble. 
ſtations, which it would be z pity not to be able 
to call forth into activity. It was principally with 
a view to bring forward ſuch extraordinary talents, 
and to employ them uſefully i in the public ſervice, 
that the Military Academy 1 Munich yas and 


tuted, 
EE 2 This 


- * 4 


3 ſhort Account of the 
This Academy, which conſiſts of 180 eleves or 
pupils, is divided into three claſſes. The firſt 
claſs, which is deſigned for the education of orphans 
and other children of the poorer claſs of Military 
Officers, and thoſe employed in the Civil Departs 
ments of the State, conſiſts of thirty pupils, who 
- are received gratis, from the age of eleven to 
thirteen years, and who remain in the Academy 
four years. The ſecond claſs, which is deſigned to 
aſſiſt the poorer nobility, and leſs opulent among 
the merchants, citizens, and ſervants of govern- 
ment, in giving their ſons a good general educa - 
tlon, conſiſts of ſixty pupils, who are received from 
the age of eleven to fifteen years, and who pay to 
the Academy twelve florins a month; for which 
ſum they are fed, clothed, and inſtructed. The 
third claſs, conſiſting of ninety pupils, from the 
gage of fifteen to twenty years, who are all ad- 
mitted gratis, is deſigned principally to bring for- 
ward ſuch youths among the lower claſſes of the 
people as how evident ſigns of uncommon talents 
and genius, joined to a ſound conſtitution of 
body, and a good moral character. 
All Commanding Officers of regiments, and 
| Public Officers in Civil Departments, and all Civil 
; es, are authorized and invited to recom- 
mend ſubjects for this claſs of the Academy, and they 
are not confined in their choice to any particular 
ranks of ſociety, but they are allowed to recommend 
perſons of the loweſt extraQtion, and moſt obſcure 
origin. Private ſoldiers, and the children of ſoldiers, 


and even the . ar Es 4 
| N | 
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day-labourers, are admiſſible, provided they, poſſeſs 
the neceſlary requiſites; namely, very extraordinary. 
natural genius, a healthy: conſtitution, and a good. 
character; but if the ſubject recommended ſhould - 
be found wanting in any of theſe requiſite qualiſi- 
cations, he wauld- not only be refuſed admittance 
into the Academy, but the perſon who recom- F 
mended him would be very ſeverely reprimanded. 

The greateſt ſeverity is neceſſary upon theſe 
occaſions, otherwiſe it would be impoſſible to pre- 
vent abuſes. An eſtabliſhment, deſigned for the 
| encouragement of genius, and for calling forth 
into public utility talents which would otherwiſe 
remain buried and loſt in obſcurity, would ſoon 
decome a job for providing for relations and n= 
pendants. . 

One circumſtance, relative to the inthrbal ar. 
rangement of this Academy, may, perhaps, be 
thought not unworthy of being particularly men- 
| tioned, and that is the very moderate expence at 
which this inſtitution is maintained. By 2 calcu- | 
lation, founded upon the experience of four years, 

I find that the whole Academy, conſiſting of 180 
pupils, with profeſſors and maſters of every kind, 
ſervants, clothing, board, lodging, fire- wood, 
light, repairs, and every other article, houſe · rent 
alone excepted, amounts to no more than 28,000 
florins a- year, which is no more than 155 florins, 
or about fourteen pounds ſterling a- year for each 
pupil; 'a ſmall ſum indeed, conſidering the manner 
in which they are kept, and the * 
receive. 

EER 3 Though 
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Fhough this Academy is called 4 Miltvy Aas. 
dn, it is by no means Confined to the education 
of thoſe who are deſtined for the army; but it is 


rather an eftablifiment of general education, where 
the Youth are infttufted in every ſcience, and 
. taught every bodily exerciſe, and perſonal ac- 


conipliſhment, which conſtitute a liberal education; 


| and which fits them equally for the ſtation of a 
Ea gentleman, —for the ſtudy of any of the 


earned profeſſions, —or for any employment, civil 
or military, under the government. | 
As this inſtitution is principally deſigned as 2 


gurlety | for genius, —as a gymnaſium for the form- 


ation of men, for the formation of real. men, 
poſleiſed of ſtrength and character, as well as ta- 
lents and accompliſhments, and capable of ren- 


dering eſſential ſeryice to the ſtate ; at all public 
examinations of the pupils, the heads of all the 


public departments are invited to. be preſent, in 
order to witneſs the progreſs of the pupils, and to 
mark thoſe who diſcover talents, peculiarly uſeful 


Arn of -pablle. onpley: 


ment; -- 


How fir tho kiluencb of this eſtabliſhment may | 


extend, tine mult difcover, - It has exiſted only 


fix years; but even in that ſhort period, we 


have bad ſeveral inſtanees of very uncommon 
talents having been called forth into pubbec view, 
from the moſt obſcure ſittrations. I only wiſh that 
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An Account of the Means uſed io improve the 
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Proven many 1 parts of the Ebert olllabons 
= are well adapted for the breeding of fine | 
| horſes, and great numbers of horſes are 4 
bred * ; yet no great attention had for many years 
been paid to the improvement of the breed; and 
moſt of the Horſes of diſtinction, ſuch as were 
uſed by the nobility as ſaddle-hofſes and eoach- 
horſes, Wins r eee Og 
lenburg. = 

. Being engiged in the arrangement of a ber 

military ſyſtem for the country, it occurred to me 

that, in providing horſes for the uſe of the army, 
and particularly for the train of artillery, ſuch mea- 
ſures might be adopted: as would tend much; to 
improve the breefl af harſes throughout the 
country; and my propoſals meeting with the ap- 
probation af his Moſt Serene Electoral Highneſa, 

the Rn the e 

manner: 

A number of fine. ne ite Gust ld 
money taken from the military cheſt, and being 
exarketiuirhan dQ kia tefMilieris) Sins cult, 
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upon the left hip, with a hot iron, they were given 


to ſuch of the peaſants, owning or leafing farms 


proper for breeding good horſes, as applied for 
them. The conditions upon which theſe brood 
mares were given away wete as follows : 

They were, in the'firſt place, given away. gratis, 
and the perſon who received one of theſe mares is al- 
lowed to conſider/her.as his on property, and uſe 
her in any kind of work he thinke proper; he is how- 


over obliged not only to keep her, and not to ſell 


ber, or, give her aways but he is alſo under obliga- 
tions to keep her as a brood mare, and to have her 


regularly covered every ſeaſon by a ſtallion, pointed 
out. to him by the commiſſioners, who are put at 
the head of this eſtabliſhment, If ſhe dies, he muſt 
replace her with another brood mare, which muſt 


be approved hy the commiſſioners, and then marks 
_ ed,—If one of theſe mares ſhould be found not 
ta bring good colts, or to have any blemiſh,} or 
cer ene ee eee e 

. 1 bg? 45 


The ſtallions which ate provided for theſe mares 
eee eee er eee the commiſſion-· 
ers, are provided gratis; and the foals are the ſole 

property of thoſe who keep the mares, and they 


may ſell them, or diſpoſe of them, when and where, 


and in any way they may think proper, in the 


race ee eee eee 


brought by any other mare 
in caſe the army ſhould be obliged. dukes the 


Std, and in no other caſe whatever, thoſe who 


are in poſſeſſion of thele mates ate obliged either 
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to return them, or to. furniſh, for the uſe of he 


army; another horſe fit for the. ſervice. of the! 
artillery. ** 

The advantages of dis e 
army are obvious. In caſe of an emergency, horſes 
are always at hand, and theſe horſes being bought 
in time of peace coſt much. leſs than it would be 
neceſſary to pay for them, were they to be purchaſed. 
in a hurry upon the breaking out of a war, upon 
which occaſions they are always dear, and en 
rat te bs had for menen, 1 \ 

It may perhaps be objected, that the m—_— 
being laid out ſo long before the horſes are wanted, 
the loſs of the intereſt of the purchaſe-money ought 
to be taken into the account but as large ſums of 
money muſt always be kept in readineſs in the 
military cheſt, to enable the army to take the field 
ſuddenly, in cafe it ſhould be neceſſary ; and as. a 
part of this money muſt be employed in the pur- 


chaſe of horſes; it may as well be laid out before- 


hand, as to lie dead in the military cheſt till the 
horſes * are actually wanted; conſequently the ob- 
jeQtion is not founded. B 
r 
completely ſucdeſsful; but I am obliged to own, 
that it has not anſwered my expectations. Six 
hundred mares only were at firſt ordered to be 
purchaſed and diſtributed; but I had hopes of ſeeing 
that number augmented ſoon to as many. thou- 
ſands ; and I had even flattered myſelf with an idea 
of the 'poſſibility of placing in this manner among 
10 peaſants, and conſequently having Le. 


— 
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in readineſs, without any expence, a ſufficient num« 
ber of horſes for the whole army; for the cavalry 
as well as for the artillery and baggage; and I had 
formed a plan for collecting together and exer- 
eiſing, every year, ſuch of theſe horſes as were deſs 
tined for the ſervice of the cavalry, and for permit 
ting their riders to go on furlough with their horſes: 
In ſhort, my views went to-the forming of an ar- 
rangement, very economical, and in many reſpe&s 
fimilar to that of the ancient feudal military ſyſtem z 
but the obſtinacy of the peaſantry prevented theſe 
meaſures being carried into execution. Very few of 
them could be prevailed upon to accept of theſe 
horſes ; and in proportion as the terms upon which 
they were offered to them were apparently advanta- 
geous, their ſuſpicions were increaſed, and they 
never would be perfuadled that there was not fome 
trick at the bottom of the ſcheme to over. reach 
them. 

It is poffible tha their fuſpicions were not a little 
increaſed by the malicious inſinuations of perſons, 


who, from motives too obvious to require any ex - 


planation, took great pains at that time to render 
abortive every public andertaking in which I was 


engaged. But be that as it may, the fact is, I could 


never find means to remove theſe ſuſpicions en- 
tirely, and I met with fo much difficulty in carry- 
ing the meaſure into execution, that I was induced 
at laſt"to abandon it, or rather to poſtpone its exe- 
cution to a more favourable moment. Some few 
mares . (two or three hundred) were placed in dif- 


ferent parts of the * and ſome very fine 
| colts 
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colts Have been produced from them, during the 
fix years that have elapſed ſince this inſtitution was 
formed; but theſe Now advances do not ſatisfy the 
our of my zeal for improvement; and if means 
ire not found to accelerate them, Bavaria, with all 
her natural advantages for breeding fine horſes, 
muſt be obliged, for many years to come, to conti» 
nue to import horſes from foreign countries. 

My attempts to improve the breed of herned 
cattle, though infinitely more confined, have been 
proportionally much more ſucceſsful. Upon 
forming the public garden at Munich, as the ex- 
tent of the grounds is very conſiderable, the garden 
being above fix Engliſh miles in circumference, 
and the foil being remarkably good, I had an op- 
portunity of making within the garden, a very fine 
and 4 very valuable farm; and this farm 
ſtocked with about thirty of the fineſt cows thatcould 
be procufed from Switzerland, Flanders, Tyrol, 
afid other places upon the Continent famous for a 
good breed of horned cattle; and this ſtock being 
refreſhed annually with new importations of cows 
as well as bulls, all the calves which are produced; 
are diſtributed in the country, being ſold 'to-any + 
perſon of the country who applies for them, and 
toith. promiſe to rear them, at the ſame low prices at 
which the moſt ordinary calves of the common 
breed of the country are ſold to the butchers. 

| Though this eſtabliſhment has exiſted only about 
fix years, it i is quite ſurpriſing what a change it has 
produged in the country. As there is a great 
reſort to Munich from all parts of the country, 
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it being the capital, and the reſidence of the 8o- 
vereign, the new Engliſh garden (as it is called), 


extends near two Engliſh miles in length, and is al- 
ways kept open, is much frequented, and there are 
few who go into the garden without paying a viſit 
to the cows, which are always at home. Their 
ſtables, which are concealed in a thick wood behind 
2 public coffee - houſe or tavern in the middle of 
the garden, are elegantly fitted up and kept with 
great care; and the cows, which are not only large, 
and remarkably beautiful, but are always kept per- 
fectly clean, and in the higheſt condition, are an ob- 
ject of public curioſity. Thoſe who are not particu- 
Alarly intereſted in the improvement of cattle, go to 
ſee them as beautiful and extraordinary animals; 
hag farmers and connoifleurs go to examine them, 
to compare them with each other, and with the 

common breed of the country, and to get informa- 
tion with reſpect to the manner of feeding them, 
and the profits derived from them; and ſo rapidly 
has the flame of improvement ſpread throughout 
every part of Bavaria from this ſmall ſpark, that I 
have no doubt but in a very few years the breed of 
horned cattle will be quite 

Not fatisfied with the ſeanty ſupply furnifhed 
from the farm in the Engliſh garden, ſeveral of the 
nobility, and ſome of the moſt wealthy and enter- 
priſing of the farmers, are ſending to Switzerland, 
and other diſtant countries famous for fine cattle, 
for cows and bulls; and the good effects of theſe 
| | exertions 
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exertions are already viſible i in many park of — | 


country: 

How very eafy would it be by Similar means to 
introduce a ſpirit of improvement in any country! 
and where ſovereigns do not make public gardens 
to bring together a concourſe of people, individuals 
might do it by private ſubſcription, or at leaſt they 
might unite together and rent a large farm in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, for the purpoſe of 
making uſeful experiments. If fuch a farm were 
well — the produce of it would be more than 
ſufficient to pay all the expences attending it ; and if 
the grounds and fields were laid out with taſte—if 
good roads for carriages and for thoſe who ride on 
horſeback were made round it, and between all the 
fields if the ſtables were elegantly fitted up filled 
with beautiful cattle, kept perfectly clean and neat; 
and if a handſome inn were erected near the build. 
ings of the farm, where thoſe who viſited it might 
be furniſhed with refreſhment, it would ſoon become 
a place of public reſort ; and improvements in agri- 
culture would become a fa aſhionable amuſement ; the 
ladies even would take pleaſure in viewing from 
their carriages the. buſy and moſt intereſting ſcenes 
of rural induſtry, and it would no longer be thought 
vulgar to underſtand the myſteries of Ceres. 

Why ſhould not Parliament purchaſe, or rent 
ſuch a farm in the neighbourhood of London; and 
put it under the direction of the Board of Agricul- 
ture? the expence would be but a mere trifle, if any 
thing, and the inftitution would not only be uſeful, 
but extremely intereſting ; and i it would be an inex- 

|  hauſtible 
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bauſtible ſource of rational and innocent amuſe- 


ment, as well as of improvement to vaſt numbers of 
the moſt reſpectable inhabitants of this great metro- 


polis. 
in former times, ſtateſmen confidernd the amuſe- 


ment of the public as an object of conſiderable im- 


portance, and pains were taken to render the public 
amuſements uſeful in eg cha national cha. 
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An Account - the Meaſures adopted for putting an 
End to Usuxr at Municn. 


A vornen meaſure, 1 more limited in its opera- 
tions than thoſe before mentioned, but which 
notwithſtanding was productive of much good, wag 
adopted, in which a part of the treafure which was 
lying dead in the military cheſt was uſefully em» 
ployed for the relief of a conſiderable goes of 
individuals, employed in ſubordinate ſtations under 
the government, who ſtood in great need of aſſiſt- 
A practiee productive of much harm to the pub- 
lic ſervice, as well as to individuals, had prevailed 
for many years in Bavaria in almoſt all the publie 
departments of the ſtate, that of appointing a greg 
number of ſupernumerary clerks, ſecretaries, coun- 
ſellors, &c. who, ſerving without pay, or with 

ſmall allowances, were obliged, in order to fubſ 
till ſuch time as they ſhould come into the receipt of 
the regulated ſalaries annexed to their offices, to con- 
tract debts to a conſiderable amount; and as many 
of them had no other ſecurity to give for the ſums 
borrowed, than their promiſe to repay them when 
it ſhould be-in their power, no money-lender who 
contented himſelf with legal intereſt for his money 
would truſt them; and of courſe they were obliged 
to 


d 
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to have recourſe to Jews and other uſurers, who did 
not afford them the temporary aſſiſtance they re- 
quired, but upon the moſt exorbitant and ruinous 
conditions: ſo that theſe unfortunate people, inſtead 
of ſinding themſelves at their eaſe upon coming into 
poſſeſſion of the emoluments of their offices, were 
frequently ſo embarraſſed in their circumſtances as to 
de obliged to mortgage their ſalaries for many months 
to come, to raiſe money to ſatisfy their clamorous 
creditors; and from this circumſtance, and from the 
general prevalence of luxury and diſſipation among 
all ranks of ſociety, the anticipation of ſalaries had. 


become ſo prevalent, and the conditions upon which. 


money was advanced upon ſuch ſecurity, was fo 
exorbitant, that this alarming evil called 11 the 


moſt ſerious attention of the government. 


The intereſt commonly paid for money, = 


ced upon receipts for ſalaries, was 5 per cent. per 
month, or three creutzers, for the florin; and there 


were inſtances af een much n being 


oy The forerell lows had been made to prevent theſe 
abuſes, but means were conſtantly found to evade 
them; and, inftead of putting an end to the evil, 
oy frequently ſerved rather to increaſe it. 

It occurred to me, that as any tradeſman may be 
lag by another who can afford to underſell him, 
fo it might be poſſible to ruin the uſurers, by ſetting 
up the buſineſs in oppoſition to them, and furniſh- 
ing money to borrowers upon more reaſonable 
terms. In order to make this experiment, a caiſe of 
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was eſtabliſhed at the military pay. office, where any 
perſon in the actual receipt of a ſalary or penſion 
under government, in any department of the ſtate, 
civil or military, might receive in advance, upon his 
perſonal application, his ſalary or penſion for one 
or for two months upon a deduction of intereſt at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, or one twelfth 
part of the intereſt commonly extorted by the Jews 
and other uſurers upon thoſe occaſions. 

The great number of perſons who have availed 
themſelves of the advantages held out to them by 
this eſtabliſhment, and who ſtill continue to avail 
themſelves of them, ſhows how effectual the eſta- 
liſnment has been to remedy the evil it was deſign- 
ed to eradicate. 

The number of perſons who apply to this cheſt 
for aſſiſtance each month, is at a medium from 300 
to 400, and the ſums atually i in advance, amount 
In general to above 20,000 florins. 

As no money is advanced from this cheſt but 
upon government ſecurities, that is to ſay, upon 
receipts for ſalaries, and penſions, there is no riſque 
attending the operation; and as the intereſt ariſing 
from the money advanced, is more than ſufficient to 
defray the expence of carrying. on the 1 
1 is no loſs whatever attending it. 
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An Account of a Scans for employing the Sol DIE 


in BAVARIA in repairing the Highways and Public 
Roads: 


11 which, if it had been exe- 
© cuted, would have rendered the military poſts or 
patroles of cavalry eſtabliſhed in all parts of the 
Elector's dominions much more intereſting, and 
more uſeful*. I wiſhed to have employed the ſoldiery 
excluſively in the repairs of all the highways in tlie 
country, and to have united this undertaking with 
the eſtabliſhment of permanent military ſtations, 
en all the high roads, for the preſervation of order 
and public tranquillity. 

It is a great hardſhip upon the inhabitants in any 
country to be obliged to leave their own domeſtic 
affairs, and turn out with their cattle and ſervants, 
when called upon, to work upon the public roads; 
but this was peculiarly grievous in Bavaria, where 
labourers are ſo ſcarce that the farmers are fre- 
quently obliged to leave a great part of their 
grounds uncultivated for want of hands, 

My plan was to meaſure all the public roads 
from the capital cities in the Elector's dominions to 
the frontiers, and all croſs country roads; placing 
mile- ſtones regularly numbered upon each road, at 


A particular account of theſe military poſts is given in the Second 
Chapter of the Firſt Eday. 
: regular 
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regular diſtances of one hour, or half a German 
mile from each other; to divide each road into 
as many ftations as it contained mile-ſtones; 
each ſtation extending from one mile-ſtone to ano- 
ther; and to erect in the middle of each ſtation, by 
the road-ſide, a ſmall houſe, with ſtabling for three 
or four horſes, and with a ſmall garden adjoinit 
to it ;—to. place in each of theſe houſes, a 
detachment of cavalry of 3 or 4 men,—a ſoldlet 
on furlough, employed to take care of the road and 
keep it in repair within the limits of the ſtation ;z— 
an invalid ſoldier to take care of the houſe, and to 
receive orders and meſſages in the abſence of the 
others,—to take care of the garden, to provide 
proviſions, and cook for the family. 

If any of the ſoldiers ſhould happen to be mar- 
ried, his wife might have been allowed to lodge in 
the houſe, upon condition of her aſſiſting the invalid 
ſoldier in this ſervice; or a penſioned ſoldier's widow 


might have been employed for the ſame purpoſe. 


To preſerve order and diſcipline in theſe eſtabliſh- 
ments, it was propoſed to employ active and in- 
telligent non-commiſſioned officers as overſeers of 


the highways, and to place theſe under the orders 


of ſuperior officers appointed to preſide over more 
extenſive diſtricts. 

It was propoſed likewiſe to plant rows of uſeful 
trees by the road-ſide from one ſtation to another 
throughout the whole country, and it was calculated 
that after a certain number of years the produce of 
thoſe trees would have been nearly ſufficient to 


detray all the expences of repairing the roads. 
FF 2 Such 
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Such an arrangement, with the ſtriking EY 
2nce of order and regularity that would accompany 


it, could not have failed to intereſt every perſon of 
feeling who ſaw it; and I am perſuaded that ſuch 
a ſcheme might be carried into execution with great 
advantage in moſt countries where ſtanding armies 
are kept up in time of peace. The reaſons why this 
plan was not executed in Bavaria at the time it 
was propoſed are too long, and too foreign to my 
ä preſent purpoſe to be here related. Perhaps a 
fime may come when they will ceaſe to exiſt. 
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ADDRESS and Peterion to alt FI Inhabitants and 
Citizens of Municn, in the Naive f the rout 
Poor and Diſtreſſed. | 


(Tranſlated from the German). | 


"I long have the public honour and ſafety, 
morality and religion, called aloud for the 
extirpation of an evil, which, though habit has ren- 
dered it familiar to us, always appears in all its 
horrid and diſguſting ſhapes ; and whoſe dangerous 
effects ſhow themſelves every where, __ are in- 
creaſing every day. 

Too long already have the virtuous citizens of 
this metropolis ſeen with concern the growing 
numbers of the Beggars, their impudence, and 
their open and ſhameleſs debaucheries ; yet idleneſs 
and mendicity (thoſe peſts of ſociety) have been ſo 
feebly counteracted, that, inſtead of being checked 
and ſuppreſſed, they have . triumphed over thoſe 
weak attempts to reſtrain them, and acquiring freſh 
vigour and activity from ſucceſs, have ſpread their 
baleful influence far and wide. N 
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What well affected citizen can be indiffefent to 
the ſhame that devolves upon himſelf and upon his 


country, when whole ſwarms of diſſolute rabble, 


covered with filthy rags, parade the ſtreets, and by 
tales of real or of fictitious diſtreſs—by clamorous 
importunity, inſolence, and rudeneſs, extort invo- 


luntary contributions from every traveller? When 


no retreat is to be found, no retirement where po- 
verty, miſery, and impudent hypocriſy, in all their 
diſguſting and hideous forms, . do not continually 
intrude ; when no one is permicted to enjoy a 
peaceful moment, free from their importunity, 
either in the churches or in public places, at the 
tombs of the dead, or at the places of amuſe- 
ment? What avail the marks of affluence and 
proſperity which appear in the dreſs and equipage 
of individuals, in the elegance of their dwellings, 
and in the magnificence and ſplendid ornaments of 
our churches, while the voice of woe is heard in 
every corner, proceeding from the lips of hoary 
age worn out with labour; from ſtrong and healthy 
men capable of labour; from young infants and 
their ſhameleſs and abandoned parents? What re- 


putable citizen would not bluſh, if among the in- 


mates of his houſe ſhould be found a miſerable 
wretch, who by tales of real or fictitious diſtreſs 
ſhould attempt to extort charitable donations from 
his friends and viſitors? What opinion would he 
expect would be formed of his underſtanding—of 
his heart—of his circumſtances? What then muſt 


the foreigner and traveller think, who, after hav- 


ing ſeen no veſtige of tha in the neighbouring 
countries, 
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countries, ſhould, upon his arrival at Munich, find 
himſelf ſuddenly ſurrounded by a fwarm of groan- 
ing Pg rs, beſieging rr his ; 
carriage ? 

The public 1 calls aloud to have: a ee pur 
to this diſgraceful evil. 

The public ſafety alſo demands it. The dreadful 
conſequences are obvious, which muſt enſue when 
great numbers of healthy individuals,” and 'whole 
families, hve in idleneſs, without any ſettled abode, 
concluding every day with ſchemes for defraud- 
ing the public of their ſubſiſtence for the next: 
where the children belonging to this numerous ſo- 
ciety are made uſe of to impoſe on the credulity of 
the benevolent, and where they are regularly train- 
ed, from their earlieſt infancy, in all thoſe infa- 
mous practices, which are carried on ſyſtematically, 
and to ſuch an alarming extent among us. 
Great numbers of theſe children grow up to die 

under the hands of the executioner. The only in- 
ſtruction they receive from their parents is how to 
cheat and deceive; and daily practice in lying and 
ſtealing from their very infancy, renders them un- 
commonly expert in their infamous trade. The 
records of- the courts of juſtice ſhow in innume- 

rable inſtances, that early habits of Idleneſs and 
Beggary are a preparation for the gallows; and 
among the numerous thefts that are daily com- 
| mitted in this capital, there are very few that are 
not committed by perſons who get into the houſes 
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What perſon is ignorant of theſe facts? and who 
can demand farther proofs of the neceſſity of a ſolid 
and durable inſtitution, for the relief and I 
of the Poor ? 

The reader would be. ſeized with horror, were 
we to unveil all the ſecret abominations of theſe 
abandoned wretches. They laugh alike at the laws 
of God, and of man. No crime is too horrible 
and ſhocking for them: nothing in heaven or on 
the earth too holy not to be profaned by them with- 
out ſeruple, and employed with conſummate hypo- 
eriſy to their wicked purpoſes *. 

Whence is it that this evil proceeds? not from 
| the inability of this great capital to provide for its 
Poor; for no city in the world, of equal extent 
and population, has ſo many hoſpitals for the ſick 
and infirm, and other inſtitutions of public charity, 
Neither is it owing to the hard-heartedneſs of the 


inhabitants; for a more feeling and charitable people 


cannot be. found, Even the uncommonly great 
' and. increaſing numbers of the Beggars ſhow the 
kindneſs and liberality of the inhabitants ; for theſe 
| vagabonds naturally collect together i in the greateſt, 


® Suffice it to mention one among numberleſs fats, wich might be 
brought to prove theſe affertions : 

The Beggars of our capital carry on an increafing > 
trade, with conſeſſional and communion teſtimonials, which they ſell to 
people who daringly tranfſgreſs the holy eccleſiaſtical laws, by negleQing to 
| confeſs, and receive the holy ſacrament of the Lord's Supper at Eaſter. 
Some of theſe impious wretches receive the ſacrament, at leaſt twice in a 


gay; in order not to loſe their cuſtomers; if the demands for, communion 


teſtimonials are great, or come late. Ve prieſts and preachers of the. 
2240 numbers, 
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numbers, here their! trade cn be cxrnied 08.10 
the greateſt advantage. | 

The injudicious diſpenſation of aims is the real and, 
only ſource of this evil. 

In every community, there. ane cextaialy- 4a.he 
found à greater or leſs number of poor and dif 
treſſed perſons, who have juſt claims on the public 
charity. This is alſo the caſe. at Munich; and 
nature dictates to us the duty of adminiſtering ro- 

lief to ſuffering humanity, and more eſpecially to 
our poor and diſtreſſed fellow-citizens z. and our 
Holy Religion promiſes eternal rewards to him who 
ſupports and relieves the poor and needy, and 
en everlaliing. damaarign. ee him who fade 
them away without relief. 

The Holy Fathers teach, that when chere are no 
other means leſt for the relief and ſupport of the 
Poor, the ſuperfluous ornaments of the churches 
may be difpoſed of, and even the ſacred veſſels 
melted down and ſold for that purpoſe. © _ 

- But what ſhall we think, when we ſee thoſe very 
perſons, who profeſs to live after the rules and pre- 
 cepts laid down in. the word-of Qed, act diametri- 
cally contrary to them ? 

Such, doubtleſs, is the fatal conduct of thoſe 
who are induced by a miſtaken compaſſion: to layiſh 
their alms upon Beggars, and obſtruct the relief 
of the really indigent. —Alms that fruſtrate a good 
and uſeful inſtitution cannot be meritorious, or ac- 
ceptable to God: and no maxim is leſs founded 
in truth, than that the merit of the giver is un- 
: e 
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The truly diſtreſſed are too baſhful to mix with the 
herd of common Beggars: neceſlity; it is true, will 
ſometimes conquer their timidity, and compel them 
publicly to ſolicit charity; but their modeſt appeal 
is unheard or unnoticed, whilſt a diſſolute vagabond, 
who exhibits an hypocritical picture of diſtreſs,—a 
drunken wretch, who pretends to have a numerous 
family and to be perſecuted by misfortune, — or an 
impudent unfeeling woman, who excites pity by 'the 
tears and cries of a poor child whom ſhe has hired 
perhaps for the purpoſe, and tortured into ſuffering, 
ſteps daringly forward to intercept the alms of the cha- 
ritable; and the well-intentioned-gift which ſhould 
retieve”the indigent is the prize of impudenee and 
impoſition, and the ſupport of vice and idleneſs.— 
What then is left for the modeſt object of real diſ- 
treſs, · but to retire diſpirited and hide himſelf in the 
obſcurity of his cottage, there to languiſh in miſery, 
whilſt the bolder Beggar conſumes the ill-beſtowed: 
gift in mirth and riot? And, yet, the charitable 
donor flatters himſelf that he has ep ANG an ex- 
werden e OTA 
We earneſtly entreat every citizen 124 inhabitant 
of this capital, each in his reſpective ſtation, ' no 
longer to countenance mendicity by ſuch a miſap- 


plication of their well-meant charity; contributing 
thus to augment the fatal conſequences of the evil 


- Itſelf, as well as to impede the relief of the real 
neceſitous iran 
We are firmly perſuaded; that by pointing 0x out to- 


4 fellow. citizens a method by uhich they may ex- 
erciſe _— benevolence towards the indigent and diſ-- 


treſſed 
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treſſed in a meritorious manner; we ſhall gratify their 
pious zeal and humanity, and at the ſame time el- 
ſentially promote the honor and fafety of the ſtate, 
and the intereſts of ſound morality and religion. 
And this is the ſole object of the Military Wark- 
houſe, which has been inſtituted by the command of 
his Electoral Highneſs, where, from this time for- 
ward, all who are able to work may find employ- 
ment and wages, and will be clothed. and fed. 
There, will the really indigent find a ſecure aſylum, 
and thoſe unfortuhate perſons who are a prey to 
ſickneſs and infirmity, or are worn out with Ages | 
will be effectually relieved. — 
Me beg you not to liſten to the falſe repreſent- 
ations, which may, perhaps, be made to calumniate 
this inſtitution, by putting it on a level with former 
imperfect eſtabliſhments.—Why ſhould not an in- 
ſtitution proſper at Munich, which has already been 
ſucceſsful in other places, particularly at Manheim, 
where above 800 perſons are daily employed in the 
Military Workhouſe, and heap benedictions on its 
benevolent founder ?—Haye the inhabitants of this 
town leſs good ſenſe, leſs humanity, or leſs zeal for 
the good of mankind ? No—it would be an inſult 
on the patriotiſm of our fellow-citizens, were we to 
doubt of their readineſs to concur in our under- 
The only efficacious way of promoting an inſti- 
tution ſo intimately connected with the ſafety, honor, 
and welfare of the ſtate, and with the intereſts of 
religion and morality, is a general reſolution of the 
inhabitants to eſtabliſh a voluntary monthly con- 
* 
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tribution, and ſtrietiy prohibit the abominable and 


degrading practice of ftreet-begging ; the unlimited 
exerciſe of which, notwithſtanding its fatal and 
diſgraceful conſequences, is perhaps more glaringly 
indulged in Munich than in any other city in Ger- 
many. 


In vain will the inſtitution be oppoſed by the 


prejudices, or the meanneſs and malice of perſons 
who are themſelves uſed to mendicity, or to exer- 
ciſe an inſolent dominion over Beggars. 

It will ſubſiſt in ſpite of all their efforts; and 
we have the fulleſt confidence that the generous 
and well-diſpoſed inhabitants of this city will be ſen- 
ſible how injurious the habits of encouraging public 
mendicity are, when an opportunity is offered them 
of contributing to an inſtitution where the really 
indigent are ſure to find aſſiſtance, and where the 
benevolent Chriſtian is certain that his neighbours 
and fellow-citizens are benefitted by his charitable 
donations. | 

The ſimpleſt and moſt effectual way of aſcertain- 
ing the extent of ſuch contribution, is to form a 
liſt of all the citizens and inhabitants of the town, 
with the name of the ſtreet, and number of the 
houſe they inhabit. This regiſter may be called 
an Alms Book. It will be preſented to each inha- 
bitant, that he may put down, the ſum which he 
means voluntarily to ſubſcribe every month to- 
wards the ſupport of the Poor. The ſmalleſt do- 
nation will be gratefully received, and the objects 
who are relieved by them will pray for them to the 

Almighty Rewarder of all good actions. 
| 7 FR 
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As this charitable contribution is to be abſolutely 
enen every one, whatever be his rank or pro- 
perty, will ſubſcribe as he pleaſes, a greater ur 
leſs ſum, or none at all. The names of the bene 
factors and their donations will be printed and pub- 
liſhed quarterly, that every one may know and ac- 
knowledge the zealous friends of humanity, by 
whoſe aſliſtance an evil of ſuch magnitude, ſo long 
and ſo univerſally complained of, will be . ue 
rooted out. 

We requeſt that the public will not oppoſe ſo fans ; 
and effectual a mode of granting relief to the Poor, 
but rather give their generous ſupport to an under- 
taking, which cannot but be productive of much 
good, and acceptable in the fight of Heaven. 

To convince every one of the faithful application 
of theſe contributions, an exact detail both of the 
receipt and expenditure of the inſtitution will be 
printed and laid before the public every three 
months; and every ſubſcriber will be allowed to 
inſpe& and examine the original accounts * 
ever he ſhall think proper. 

It muſt be obvious to every one, even to Pede 
of the moſt ſuſpicious diſpoſitions, that this inſti- 
tution is perfectly diſintereſted, and owes its origin 
entirely to pure benevolence, and an active zeal for 
the public good, when it is known that a Com- 
mittee appointed by his Electoral Highneſs, under 
the direction of the Preſidents of the Council of 
War, the Supreme Regency, and the Eccleſiaſtical 
Council, will have the fole adminiſtration and di- 


rection of the affairs of the inſtitution, and that 
| the 
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the monthly collections of alms will be made by 
ereditable perſons properly authoriſed ; and that 
no ſalary, or emoluments of any kind, will be le- 


vied on the funds of the inſtitution, either for ſa- 


laries for the collectors, or any other perſons em- 
ployed in the ſervice of the inſtitution, as will 
clearly appear by the printed quarterly accounts. 
By ſuch precautions, we truſt, we ſhall obviate all 
poſlible ſuſpicions, and inſpire every unprejudiced 
perſon with a firm confidence in this uſeful inſti. 
Henceforward then, the infamous practice of 
begging in the ſtreets will be no longer tolerated in 
Munich, and the public are from this moment 
exonerated from a burden which is not leſs trouble- 
ſome to individuals than it is diſgraceful to the 
country. Who can doubt the co-operation of 
every individual for the accompliſhment of ſo laud- 
able an undertaking? We truſt that no one will 
, encourage idleneſs, by an injudicious and perni- 


cious profuſion of alms given to Beggars; and by 


promoting the moſt unbridled licentiouſneſs, make 
himſelf a participator in the dangerous conſequences 
of mendicity, and ſhare the guilt of all thoſe crimes 
and offences which endanger the welfare of the 


ſtate, injure the cauſe of religion, and inſult the 


diſtreſſes of the really indigent. 

No longer will theſe vagabonds impoſe on good- 
nature and benevolence, by falſe pretences, by ill- 
founded complaints of the inefficacy of the pro- 
- viſion for the Poor, or by any other artifices ; nor 
. _ eſcape the ſtrict and conſtant vigilance with 
| which 
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which they will in future be watched ; when every 
perſon they meet will direct them to the Houſe of 
Induſtry, inſtead of giving them money. 

It is this regulation alone which can effectuate 
our purpoſe, a regulation enforced in the days of 
primitive Chriſtianity, and ſanctioned by Religion it- 
ſelf; the charitable gifts of the wealthier Chriſtians 
being in thoſe days all depoſited in a common trea- 
ſury, for the benefit of their poorer and diſtreſſed 
Brethren, and not ſquandered away in the encou- 
ragement of diflolute idleneſs. 

We therefore entreat and beſeech the public i in 
general, in the name of ſuffering humanity, and of 
that Almighty Being who cannot but regard ſo 
laudable an enterpriſe with an eye of favour, to 
give every poſſible ſupport to our deſign. And we 
truſt that the clergy of every denomination, but 
eſpecially the public preachers, will exert their 
ſplendid abilities to animate their congregations to 
co-operate with us in this great and 1 DT. un- 
dertaking. 


880 
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N' II. 


| DIY | 1 
SuBscRripTlon LisTs diſtribuied among the Fnha- . 
bitants of Morin, in the Month f January ö 


1790, when the Eſtabliſhment for the Relief EM the 
Foor in that City was formed. 


Tranſlated from the Original German. 
SE __=Z=R === ; 
VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Rei igy and Supponr of 
The Induſtrious, Sick, and Helpleſs POOR, 


„ 
For the total Extirpation of VAGRAN TS 
and STREET-BEGGARS, 


In the City of MUNICH, 


REMARKS. 


1 * SE voluntary ſubſcriptions will be collected 
monthly, namely, on the laſt Sunday ' morn- 
ing of every month, under the direction of the 
Committee of Governors of the Inſtitution for the 
Poor; conſiſting of the Preſident of the Council of 
War, — the Preſident of the Council of the Re- 


0 gency, 
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gency, —and the Preſident of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Council“; and the amount of theſe collections will 
always be regularly noted down in books kept for 
that purpoſe; and at the end of every three months, 
a particular detailed account of the application of 
theſe ſums will be printed, and given gratis to the 
ſubſcribers and to the public. 

| No part of theſe voluntary contributions will ever 
be taken, or appropriated to the payment of ſalaries, 
gratuities, or rewards to any of thoſe perſons who 
may be employed in carrying on the buſineſs of the 
inſtitution ; but the whole amount of the ſums 
collected will be faithfully applied to the relief and 
ſupport of the Poor, and to that charitable purpoſe 
alone, as the accounts of the expenditures of the 
inſtitution, which will be publiſhed from time to 
time, will clearly ſhow and demonſtrate.— All the 
perſons neceſſary to be employed in the affairs of 
this eſtabliſhment, will either be ſelected from among 
ſuch as already are 1n the receipt of ſalaries, ſufficient 
for their comfortable maintenance from other funds; 
or they will be ſuch perſons, in eaſy circumſtances, 
as may offer themſelves voluntarily for theſe ſervices, 
from motives of humanity, and a GO wiſh 
to be inſtrumental in doing good. 

As the preparations which have been made, and 
are making for the ſupport of the Poor, leave no 
doubt, but that adequate relief will be afforded to 
them in future, they will no longer have any pre- 
text for begging ; and all perſons are moſt earneſtly 
requeſted to abſtain henceforward from giving 


. To theſe the Prefident of the Chamber of Finances has fince been added. ©. 
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alms to Beggars. . Inſtead of giving money to ſuch 
perſons as they may find begging in the ſtreet, they 
are requeſted to direct them to the Houſe of In- 
duſtry, where they will, without fail, receive ſuch 
aſſiſtance and ſupport as they. may ſtand in need of 
and deſerve. . 

Thoſe perſons, whoſe names are : already inſerted 


in other liſts, as ſubſcribers to this inſtitution, are, 


nevertheleſs, requeſted to enter their names upon 
theſe family-ſheets ; for though their names may 
- ſtand on ſeveral liſts, their contributions will be 
called for upon one of them 0 and that one will 
be the family-ſneet. 

Thoſe perſons of either ſex, who 1 no . 
put occupy houſes or lodgings of their own, are, 
notwithſtanding their being without families, re- 
queſted to put down the amount of the monthly 
contributions they are willing to give to this in- 
ſtitution upon a family-ſheet, and to inſert their 
names in the liſt, as © head f the family. 

Under the column deſtined for the names of 


< relations and friends, living in the houſe,” may, be 


included ſtrangers, lodgers, boarders, &c. _ 
The column fox . domg/tics®? may, in like man- 

ner, ſerve, particularly in the houſes of the nobility, 

and other diſtinguiſhed perſons, for ſtewards, tu- 


tors, governeſſes, &c. 


Each head of a funtly will receive two of theſe 


r e de namely, one with theſe Remarks, 


which he will keep for his information, — the other 


printed on à half ſheet of paper, and without Re- 
marks, which he will pleaſe to return to che parte 


office * the inſtitution. 
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In caſe of a change in tlie family, or if one or 
other of the members of it ſhould think proper to 
increaſe or to leſſen their contributions, this alter- 
ation is to be marked upon the half. ſheet, which is 
kept by the head of the family; and this ſheet ſo 
altered is to be ſent to the public office of the in- 
ſtitution, to the end that theſe alterations may be 
made in the general liſts of the ſubſcribers; or new 
printed forms being procured from the public 
office, and filled up, theſe new liſts may vol; ex- 
changed againſt the old one. 

For the accommodation of thoſe who may at any 
time wiſh to contribute privately to the ſupport of 
the inſtitution” any ſums in addition to their or- 
dinary monthly donations, the banker of the in- 
ſtitution, Mr. Dallarmi, will receive ſuch ſums: 
deſtined for that purpoſe, as may be ſent to him 
privately under any feigned name, motto, or 
device; and for the ſecurity of the donors, ac- 
counts of all the ſums ſo received, with an account 
of the feigned name, motto, or device, under which 
each of them was ſent to the banker, wil be re- 
gularly publiſhed in the Munich Gazette. 

The firſt collection will be made on the laſt 
Sunday of the preſent month, and the following 
collections on the laſt Monday of every ſucceeding 
month; and each head of a family is reſpectfully 
requeſted to cauſe the contributions of his family, 
and of the inhabitants of his houſe, to be collected 
at the end of every month, by a domeſtic or a ſer. 
vant, and to keep the ſame in readineſs againſt the 


time of the collection, . 
GG 3 All 
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All perſons of both ſexes, and of every age and 
condition, (Paupers only excepted,) are earneſtly 
requeſted to have their names inſerted in theſe liſts 
or family-ſheets; and they may reſt aſſured, that 
any. ſum, even the moſt trifling, will be received 
with thankfulneſs, and applied with care to the 
great object of the inſtitution the relief and en- 
couragement of the Poor and the Diſtreſſed. 

And finally, as it cannot fail to contribute very 
much to improve the human heart, if young per- 
ſons at an early period of life are accuſtomed to 
acts of benevolence, — it is recommended to parents, 
to. cauſe all their children to put down their names 
as ſubſcribers to this undertaking, and this, even 
though the donations they may be. able to ſpare 
may be the moſt trifling, or even if the parents 
ſhould be obliged to leſſen their own contributions 
in order to enable their children to become ſub - 


1 The foregoing Remarks were printed on the two 
fan pages of a ſheet, 13 inches by 18 inches, of 
Atrong writing-paper.- The following Subſcription Liſt 

. 4as printed un the third page of the ſame ſheet,— 
and alſo on a ſeparate half-ſheet of the ſame kind 
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VoLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS for the SyPPoRT of 


Other Perſons belonging to the Family. 


| the Poox at Municy. 

F FAMILY-SHEET. 
Number of the Houſe Diſtrict Street Floor. 
Head of the Family Monthly Contributions, 
His Character, or Florins. Creutzers. 


18 


lations, and Friends 


of both Sexes living 


with the Family. The 

Chriſtian Name and 
{Sirname of each Per- 
jon. 


i. 


4 


1 


N 


Monthly 
Contribu 


c. of both Sexes, the 


— 


Domeſtics, Journey 
men, Menial Servants, 


of each Individual. 


wy. 


(At the lower“ 
corner of this half. 


ſheet was printed in 
ſmall type): This 


% half-/heet is to be 


* {ent into the Public 


% Office of the Infti- 


cc zution.”” 


— * — U * 
. 1 . . * 2 . * 
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N* IV. 


F Certificate nice to the "3s 22 of Font. i in the 
Public Kitchen of the N iitary * 
 Monics. | | 


| W E whoſe Names are indetwricten certify, that 


we have been preſent frequently when ex- 


periments have been made to determine the ex- 
pence of Fuel in cooking for the Poor in the Public 
Kitchen of the Military Workhouſe at Munich; 

and that when the ordinary dinner has been pre. 
pared for one thouſand perſons, the expence for 


Fuel has not amounted to quite dende creutzers | 


(leſs than 4 d. ſterling). 


Baron DE THIZOUr, 751 HzER DA, 
Colonel. 5 Councillor of War. 
Municn, 


- iſt September 1795. 
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Printed Form for the DzsCz1PTIONS of the . Fi 
Deſcription of the poop Perſon, le 


Name. | 
Date Manon te. e 


* Years. Stature Feet Inches. 
Bodily Structure Hair 

Eye Complexion 

Bodily Defects 

Other particular Marks 

State of Health 

Place of Nativity - 

Lives here ſince 

Came here from In what Manner 

Profeſſion Religion 

Quality Famil 

Supports himſelf, at preſent, by 

Lives at preſent Quarter, Pars street, 

Houſe, N' Floor, 

Can be conſidered as a Pau belonging to 

this City, and ought therefore * 2 85 


Is capable of doing the following Work: 


Could be trained to the following Occupations: 


Could gain by this Work per Week 


Wants for his weekly Support 


Means, gets by way of Penſion, Alms, 
and - oy =o; 


Receives at preſent per Week from a] | 


Wants, Aer, 2 10cekly Allows of Alms of 


Income of his own — 


Earned by working - »- 


- - - 


Salary 
— 5 Be 


From the Court 
From the Ci - 4 


fore per Week 


From private ſon 
Got by begging 


Total 


| 


| NE WR - 
| 


S—_ = 
1 | 


+ 
A. ih. m 
Ty 2 

py 


bes $E- | fi 
Pays Houfe-rent - 1 * | 


Has Bed of his own, the Value = | 
which is about - <- - 8 


Poſleſſes other Utenſils neceſſary for Bout 4 


Keeping, worth about 
Is provided with the following Working Tools: | 


— 
» 
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Can work at Home 
Could be employed in the Military Workhouſe 
Is provided with Raiment, and wants 
Articles of Apparel 
Life and Conduct, — to the Information 
received 
Is given to ad | 
Is known to have committed  _ Crimes 
and has appeared before the Magiſtrates 
How long he lives in his preſent Habitation 

Year Month Weeks 
Name and Reſidence of his preſent Landlord 
Where he lived before, and how long 


Other Remarks. 


Has been ſettled here 

Received a Licence to marry,. from 

Poſſeſſed or received, when married 3 
7 Value about fl. kr. 

Was reduced to o Poverty by 

Is poor and in Want, ſince 


Could not extricate en moore his Es 
becauſe h 


N. B. This Form is printed on a gene e 
Writing Paper, folded together fo as % make two Leaves in 


N each Leaf being 8 Inches high, and 6% Inches wide. 
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10 1 | 


Printed Form for Sein-Ticxers, fuch as are uſed 
at the Military Workhouſe at Municn. 


Munich Military Workhouſe, 
179 the No 

| | received 
lb. of 


Delivered back ſkains Knots 
5 weighing lb. oz. 
Is entitled to receive per xrs. 
TorAL, | | 
Atteſt. this + FOyg 


This printed Form is filled = as ow” 


Munich Military Workhouſe, 
1798, the 1/ Sehr. Ne 134, 
| Mary Smith received 
1Tb. of Flax, Nez. : 
Delivered back 2 ſkains 3 knots 
of Thread, weighing 1 1b.—oz. 
Is entitled to receive per 4. xrs. 10. 
Tora, ten creutæers. 


. Auel. this 46 ar. 1795- 


" = WW" e 


n Wu. N 


An 
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An improved Form for a Spin-TiCKET, with its | 
Abſtract; which Abſtract is to be cut off from the 
* Ticket, and feel to the Bundle a 


Thread. 
1 Srix-Ticgzr. bn Tieck zr. 
Monich Houſe of Induſtry, | Munich Rose 
1795 the 100 St. Nea fr K 
Mary Smith received e ON | 
; ilb. of , No 14. | NN” | 
Delivered back 2 ſcaing 4 knots' Ne 230 
el zara weighing , b. — OZ. 2 ſkains 4 knots | 
"Wages per in. for ſpinniog 15 xr8, - (A of blen gare LY 
Is entitled to receive eve XI8. : weighing 11b, — Oz. A 
A. this 147 of Sept. 1793 (© Spinner, Mo Hub. 
| " J. nene. © Atteſt. - Schmidt. f 


. 


e 
Tickets in the general tables, kept by the clerks 8 
of the Spinners, may more. readily: be 4 all | 
the Tickets for the ſame material, (flax, for in- 
ſance,) iſſued by the ſame clerk, during the — 


Wen wen eee en ee 
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| vn. * 7 = e N. | 
ds VN: of 8 made 4 the Bare- | 


Houss. of: the MiLtTary WoRKHougt | a 
n November the 4th and 5th, 1794 


| tn baking Nrr bazav. 5 

„ n e f of a. f form; 0 70 fat 
deep, meaſured from the mouth to the end; 11 feet 
10 inchgs wide, and x foot II inches POE | 
middle. 


Nesse. as at 10 Oelock in the morn- 
ing, 21 Ibs. * of rye meal were taken out 

of the room, and ſent to the bakehouſe, 

where i * was worked and baked into bread, at ſix 


—— 3 


different pcs in the ee, manner: — 


12. 


* * 
< 3 
- 1 


„Aale 91 kun Baton... „ alt x 

At e after” 10 o'clock, e meal was . 

8 mixed for che firſt” time, for which purpoſe 16 ab 
_ quarts” (Bavarian meaſure) of lukewarm Water, 

3 28 loths, were uſed, 

At 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the little Jeaven 
(as it is called) was made, for which purpoſe 24 

| _ quarts, or 43 lbs. 10 loths. of water were uſed ; and wi 

at half an hour after 7 o'clock, the great leaven fla 

* The Bavarian pound which was uſed in theſe experiments, and X * 

which is divided into 32 lebe, is to the pound Avoirdupois a n ade 

10, O00, —or nearly as 5 t 4. ' mo 


—T * 4 
x 
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was made with 46 quarts, or 72 lbs. 6 16ths, of water. 
At 11 o'clock this maſs was prepared for knead: 
ing, by the addition of 49 quarts, c or 72 Ibs. 6 loths, 
more of water. © © 

At 15 minutes after 10 o'clock. at night, che | 
kneading offthe dough was commenced ; / 2; lbs. of 
ſalt being firſt mixed with the maſs. | The dough 
having been ſuffered to riſe till a quarter be. 
fore 2 clock, it was kneaded a ſecond time, and 
then made, in half an hour's time, into 191 
loaves, each of them weighing 2 Ibs. 16 loths. 
Theſe loaves having bern ſuffered” to riſe half an 
hour, they were put into the oven 10 minutes be- 
fore 3 ofelock; and in an hour after taken out 
again, when 25 loaves being immediately! weighed; 
were found to weigh 5 5 Ibs. 15 loths. Each loaf 
therefore, when baked, weighed 2 lbs. 5% loths; 
and as it weighed 2 lbs. 16 loths when it was put 
into the oven, it loſt a0 f loths in being baked. 

The whole quantity of water uſed in this pe | * 
riment, in making the leaven and the dough, was 
216 lbs. 18 n | Ny of meal I aſe was 
oo En Min 152 agroed:, gw fl 1:5. 


* 1 * W 70 el ad 0 tig 00. 


Tat Heating 6e b. 


This. was begun 35 minutes after "TD o'clock, 
with 2204 Ibs. of pine-wood, which was in, full 
flame 15 minutes after five o'clock. At 8 mi- 
nutes after 8 o'clock, 51 lbs. more of wood were 
added; 12 lautes aſtet 1 o'clock, 3a Ibs. 
more were put into tlie oven —5 1 Ibs. at one 
— "gut- 14Ibs.. mote. # 30 tninutes after 
HH 2 ; ol o'clock; 


„ 
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a o'clock ; ſo that 366 Ibs. 16 loths of yoo. were 
uſed forthe firſt heating, n 


. SECOND Barcn. 


3 At 20 minutes after Ito clock, the proper quan- 
tity of leaven was mixed with the meal, and 44 
quarts, or 79 Ibs. 25 loths, of water added to it. 
At ro minutes after 3 0 clock, the meal was pre- 
pared for kneadingʒ by adding to it 35 dans, or 
93 lbso 25 loths, of water: 

At zo minutes aſter g̃ o'clock, Wee 
the Houghiwas begun; 21Jbs. of falt having been 
previouſſy added. At 15 minutes after 6 o clock, 
the dough was kneaded a ſecond time, and formed 

into 186 loaves, which were put into the oven at 
15 minutes after. 7 o'clock; and taken out again 
9 minutes after 8 Ol clock, when 25 loaves being 
immediately weighed, were. found to weigh 5 5 Ibs. 
4 loths.— Water a n Gut ane 
| wy IP OG, 

i} 1 vl 914; 


3 UND rn 
Ts was begun 20 minutes after ods is in 
the morning, with 54 Ibs. of wood; 20 lbs. were 


added 10 minutes after- $58 o'clock, and 60 Ibs. more 
6 minutes after 6 o'clock; ſo that the ſecond 


heating o of” the, oyen required I 34 bs. 16 loths of 
wood. VAR: | 


| | Tainy hate” 18 + 
Ak s after 2 ld the proper quan· 
tity of leaven was mixed with the meal, and 48 
* or 86 Ibs. n 


'G > — — 
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At 6 minutes after 8 Oelock, this maſs was pre- 
baren fer Kioudiny; by adding to it 48 quarts, or 
86 Ibs. 20 loths, of water.—At 30 minutes after 
9 Oꝰclock, this dough was mixed with 2; lbs. of ſalt; 
and at 30 minutes after 10 o'clock it was made 
into 189 loaves, which, after having been ſuffered 
to riſe for half an hour, were put into the oven 
10 minutes after 11 Cocks and taken out again 
at 12 o'clock. 

Fifty loaves of bread; which were weighed im- 
modintely upon their being taken out of the oven, 
were found to weigh 1 10 Ibs. 30 loths; which 
gives 2 Ibs. 5; loths for the weight of each loaf. 
The water uſed in making this batch of bread was 
173 . 8 loths. | 


| Third Heating of the 5 


| ik uns begun zo minutes after 8 oiclock, with 
Jo Ibs. of wood; and 550 lbs. more being added 

30 minutes After 9 wn wt the a quantity 
uſed was 100 lbs, | 


FourTH BATCH. 2 


Ata quarter before 8 o'clock, the proper quantity 
| of leaven was mixed. with the meal, and 48 quarts, 
or, 86 Ibs. 20 loths, of water being added, at 30 mi- 
nutes paſt 11 0 clock, this maſs was Prepared, far 
kneading, by adding to it 52 quarts, or 93 lbs. 27 
loths, of water. 

Four minutes after 10 dock, 22 1bs. of ſalt were 
added. The dough being kneaded at 15 minutes 


4% APPEND HX; NI. 

after two o'clock, 188. loses of bread ware made, 
which were put into the oven 3 Mingtes beforg 
3 o'clock, and taken out again at the end of ons 
hour, when 29 of them were weighed,' and found 
to weigh, one with the other, 2 Ibs. g lots. 

Ihe water uſed i. mag e 4 ber 

en 15 lots. 1 | 


1 Heating of the ' 


This was begun 15 minutes after 12 — 
with 40 Ibs. of ' wood, and 50 lbs. more being 
INS apo can ite 


Firn 1 9 821 8 di 


At 3 before 12 o'clock, the proper 3 | 
| leaven was mixed with the meal, and 52 quarts, or 
93 Ibs. 27 loths, of water put to it, — This maſs was 
prepared fox kneading at 15 minutes after 4 o'clock, 
by the addition of 48 quarts, or 86 Ibs. 20 loths, of 

water. The kneading of the dough was begun at 
| 5 o'clock, and at 30 minutes after 5 it was made 
into loaves, 2; Ibs. of ſalt having been previouſly 
added. 186 loaves being made.out of this dough, 
they were put into the oven at 16 minutes before 
7 o'clock, and taken out- again at the end of one 
hour, when 25 loaves were weighed, and found to 
weigh 55 Ibs. 18 loths.— The quantity of water 
uſed in making the dough for this ey bread 
was 180 lbs. 1.5 e | 


His 


* 
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Fifth Heating of the Oven. 8 
The oven was begun to be heated the fifth 
time at 15 minutes after four o'clock, with 40 lbs. 
of wood, and 40 Ibs. more were added at 6 o'clock ; 
ſo that in this heating no more * 80 lbs. of 
wood were conſumed. 


An Baron. 
The meal was mixed with leavem at 30 minutes 
after 3 o'clock-; for which purpoſe 32 quarts, or 
57 lbs. 24 Toflis, of water were uſed at 15 minutes 
after 7 O clock. "his mat was prepared for knead- 
. Ing, by theaddition of 44 quarts, or 79 Ibs. 13 loths, 
of water, and a proportion of ſalt; at 19 minutes 
after 9 o'clock the dough was kneaded the firſt, 
and at + before ro the ſecond time; and in the 
courſe of half an hour 160 loaves were made out 
of it, which were put into the oven at 10 minutes 
before 11 o'clock, and taken out again at 8 ay | 
mites before 12 o'clock-at midnight. | 
The water uſed in making the dough for thi 
batch of bread was 137 lbs. 5 laths. 5 | 


Sixth Heating of the Oven f 


At 1 after 8 © clock, the ſixth ad Lt fire'was 
made with 40 lbs. of wood; to which, at 15 mi- = 
nutes before 10-0'clock at night, 344 lbs. more | 
were added; neben wee e bn PIRIE | 
of wood only were n 


un 4 . —— | 
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J GNA RzsuLTs of theſe EXPERIMENTS. 


Tux ingredients employed i in making the bread 
in theſe fix * were as follows: vice | 


| Ibs. loths, 
Of rye meal, -' - 1736 o 
Of water,, - 1061 5 
Of falt 15 0 


In all, 2812 5 in weight. 


Of this maſs 1192 loaves of brand were formed, 
each of which, before it was baked, weighed 2:1bs.; 
conſequently, theſe 1102 loaves, before they were 
put into the oyen, weighed 2755 lbs.: but the in- 
0 uſed in making them weighed 2812 Ibs. 

F . Hence it appears, that the loſs of weight in 
' theſe fx experiments, in preparing the leaven,— 
from evaporation, before the bread was put into the 
oven, from waſte, &c.—amounted to no leſs than 
57 Ibs. 5 lots. 

In ſubſequent experiments, where leſs water was 
—_ this loſs appeared to be leſs by more than one 


In theſe experiments 1061 Ibs. 5 loths of water 
were uſed to 1736 Ibs. of meal, which gives 61 lbs. 
4+ loths of water to 100 lbs. of meal. But ſubſe- 
quent experiments ſhowed 56 lbs. of water to be 
quite fufficient for 100 lbs. of the meal. 4 

MS cle 
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Theſe 1102 loaves, when baked, weighed at a 
medium 2 lbs. 5 loths each; conſequently, taken 
together, they weighed 2393 lbs. 13 loths: and 
as they weighed 2755 lbs. when they were put into 
the oven, they muſt have loſt 361 lbs. 19 loths in 
being baked, which gives 101 loths, equal to v Or 
nearly + of its original weight before it was baked, 
for the diminution of the weight of each loaf. 

According to the ſtanding regulations of the 
baking buſineſs carried on in the bakehouſe of the 
Military Workhouſe at Munich, for each 100 lbs. of 
rye meal which the baker receives from the ſtore» 
keeper, he is obliged to deliver 139 Ibs. of well- 
baked bread ; namely, 64 loaves, each weighing 
2 Ibs. 54 loths. And as in the before-mentioned 
ſix experiments, 1736 Ibs. of meal were uſed, it in 
evident, that 1111 loaves, inſtead of .1102 loaves, 
ought to have been produced; for 100 Ibs. of meal 
are to 64 loaves as 1736 Ibs. to 1111 loaves. Hence 
it appears that 9 loaves leſs were produced in theſe 
experiments than ought to have been produced. 

There were reaſons to ſuſpect that this was 
ſo contrived by the baker, with a deſign to get the 
number of loaves he was obliged to deliver for each 
100 lbs. of meal leflened ;—but in this attempt be 
did: not e 


Lure ** 
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Huey of For . in theſe eren. 


Dry pine vod. 
Ibs. loths, 


In beating the oven firſt time, - + 366 16 


ſecond time, 134 16 


third time, - - 100. © 


fifth time, -), 80 0 
| Exth time 74 16 


— — — 


Total, 845 16 
fire near the mouth of the oven while 
the bread. was putting into it, 


Total confumption of wood in the 
fix experiments, 


Employed in keeping up a ſmall) _ 
c 34 16 


TY 


| The refults of theſe experiments how, in a ſtrik- 
ing manner, how important it. is to the faving of 


fuel, in baking bread, to keep the oven continually 
going, without ever letting it cool: for in the firſt 
experiment when the oven was cold, when it was 
begun to be heated, the quantity of wood required 
to heat it was 3664 lbs.; but in the ſixth experiment, 
after the oven had been well warmed in the pre- 
ceding experiments, the quantity of fuel, required 
was only 74+ lbs. 

As in theſe experiments 239 3lbs. I 3 loths of bread 
were baked with the heat generated in the combuſ- 

* Ira. | tion 


a ww. 6 = K wm AW Au oO SS ee K „ FAA mi. o = ©  =& 


0 


£@ Od 2” voi 


4 
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tion. of 8891bs. of wood, this gives to each pound 
of bread 11+ laths, or 34 of a pound, of wood, 


In the fifth experiment, or batch, 186 TDA 


weighing (at 2 [b. 5 loths each) 304 Ibs. were 
baked, and only 801bs, of wood conſumed, which 
gives but a trifle more than I of a pound of wood 


to each pound of bread ; or 1 pound of wood to 


4 pounds of bread. Cr 
As each loaf weighed 2 lbs. 16 loths when i it was 


put into the oven, and only 21bs. 5+ loths when it 
came-out of it, the loſs of Ko each loaf ſuſtained 


in being baked was Lot loths, as has already been 


obſerved. . Now this loſs of weight could only ariſe 


from the evaporation of the ſuperabundant water 


exiſting in the dough; and as it is known how much 


heat, and and conſequently how much fuel is required to 


reduce any given quantity of water, at any given 


temperature, to ſteam, it is poſſible, from theſe data, 
to determine how much fuel would be required to 


bake any given quantity of bread, upon the ſup- 
poſition that nd part of the beat generated in the 
combuſtion of the fuel was loft, either in heating the 


apparatus, or in any other way; but that the whole 


of it was employed in baking the bread, and in that 


* proceſs alone. And though theſe computations 


will not ſhow how the heat which is loſt might be 
ſaved, yet, as they aſcertain what the amount of 
this loſs really is in any given caſe, they enable us 

to determine, with a conſiderable degree of preciſion, 
not only the relative merit of different arrangements 
for economizing fuel in the proceſs of baking, but 
they ſhow allo, at the ſame time, the preciſe diſtance 
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of each from that point of perfection, where any 
farther improvements would be impoſſible : And 
on that account, theſe computations are certainly 


_ Intereſting. 
In computing how much heat is neceſſary to bake 


any given quantity of bread, it will tend much to 


_ ſimplify the inveſtigation, if we conſider the loaf as 
being firſt heated to the temperature of boiling 
water, and then baked in conſequence of its redun- 
dant water being ſent off from it in ſteam. 
But as the dough i is compoſed of two different 
ſubſtances, viz. rye meal and water, and as theſe 
ſubſtances have been found by experiment to con- 
tain different quantities of abſolute heat ; or, in 
other words, to require different quantities of heat, 
to heat equal quantities or weights of them to any 
given temperature, or any given number of degrees, 
it will be neceſſary to determine how much of each 
of theſe ingredients is employed in „ nn _ 
given quantity of dough. | 
Now, in the foregoing experiments, as 1102 
loaves of bread were formed of 1736 lbs. of bye 
meal, it appears, that there muſt have been 157, 
Ib. of the meal in each loaf; and as theſe loaves 
' weighed 2 lbs. each when they were put into the 
.oven, each of them muſt, in a ſtate of dough, have 
been compoſed of 1.47; Ib. of rye meal, and 1535 
Pb. of water. 
© Suppoſing theſe loaves to have been at the tem- 
perature of 5 5 of Fahrenheit's Thermometer when 


. were ot into the oven, the heat neceſſary to 
"> FEAT 
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heat one of them to the temperature of 212% or 
the point of boiling water, may be thus computed. 

By an experiment, of which I intend hereafter to 
give an account to the Public, I found, that 2olbs. 


of ice-cold water might. be made to boil, with the 


heat generated in the combuſtion of 1 Ib. of dry 
pine-wood, ſuch as was uſed in baking the bread in 
the ſix experiments before mentioned. Now, if 
20 lbs. of water may be heated 180 degrees, (namely 
from 32* to 212*,). by the heat generated in the 
combuſtion of 1 Ib. of wood, Iras Ib. of water 


may be heated 1 57 degrees, (from 5 5*, or temperate, 


t0-212*) with 53555, of a pound of the wood. 

; Suppoſe now that rye meal contained the fame 
| quantity. of abſolute heat as water, as the quantity 
of meal in each loaf, was 1 + lb., it appears, that 
this-quantity would have required, (upon the above 
fappoſition,) to heat it from the temperature of 
55*, to that of 2127; a quantity of heat equal to 


that Nen would be generated in the combuſtion of 


FTI of a pound of the wood in queſtion. / wee 


But it appears, by the reſult of experiments pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Crawford, that the quantities of heat 
required to heat any number of degrees, the ſame, 

ven quantity (in weight) of water and of wheat, 

and it is preſumed, that the ſpecific or abſolute 


heat of rye cannot be very different from that of | 


wheat,) are to each other, as 27% to 1,—water re- 


quiring more heat to heat it, than the grain er that 


proportion: Conſequently, the quantity of wood 


required to heat from 55" to 212?, the 1 8 lb. of 9 


rye meal which enters into the OO Tod each 
. Loaf, 
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paß inſtead of being 4451. 2222 of a pound, as abote 
determined, upon the Kid fup ſuppoſition that the ſpe- 
dit heat of water and of rye were the ſame, would, 
in fact, amount to no more than 12333, ; for 23 


(the ſpecific heat of water) i to 1 (the ſpecific heat 


of rye), 3 6465 a 38 to 43 2855 e 


i Hence it appe appears, that the wood required as fuel 


to heat (from the temperature of 55* to that of 
41% 2. loaf of rye bread (in the ſtate of dough), 
weighing 21 lbs., would b be, as s follows, ber 


Total. TA 1. 


Ts «le the computation: of the Auen of 


fuel neceſſary in the proceſs of baking bread, it re- 
mains to determine, how much heat is required, to 
ſend off in ſteam, from one of the lbaves in queſ- 


tion (after it has been heated to the temperature 


cf 22"), the 10 loths, equal to 2 of x pound of 
2 which each loaf is known to lofe Wy 
_— 

"Now it appears, from the reſult of Mr: Watt's 
ingenious experiments on the quantity of latent 
| heat in ſteam, that the quantity of heat neceſſary” 
to change any given quantity of r already boiling 
hat to ſteam, is about five times and à half greater 
than would be ſufficient to heat the fame — 
8 0 


: / 
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of water, from che temperature of freezing, to that 
of boiling water. 

But we have juſt obſerved, that 20 lbs. of 15 0004 
water may be heated to the boiling point, with the 
heat generated in the combuſtion of 1 Ib. of pine- 
wood; it appears therefore that 20 lbs. of boiling 
water world require 5+ times. as much, or 5t N. 
of wood to reduce it to ſtem. 

And if 20 lbs. of boiling water require 5+ lbs. 
of wood, 4+ of a pound of water boiling hot will 
require 288 Of a pound of wood to reduce * 
to ſteam. | 


«iti i nos Of pne-nool. 
If now, to this quantity of fuel, — 182285 lb. 
we add that neceffary for heating the) | 
loaf to the temperature of boiling {rite Fes, 
ter, as above determine 8 


— — — 


this gives the total quantity of fuel | 
neceſlary for baking one - theſe Howes 7 ALES Ib. 
of bed, - 


Now as theſe 8 when baked into F 
weighed 2 Ibs. 5+ loths = 2 Ibs. each, and re- 
quired, in being baked, the confunyition of ev 
of a ee for the exgencs of et of fuel 
in baking bread . 338 2 of a pound of pine-wood 
to each pound of rye bread ; which is about 134 
Ibs. of bread to each pound of wood. 

But we have ſeen, from the reſults of the before- 
mentioned experiments, that when the bread was 
baked wal circumſtances the moſt favourable to 

6 13 
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the economy of fuel, no leſs, than 80 lbs. of pine. 
wood were employed in beating the oven to bake 
304 lbs. of bread, which gives leſs than 4 lbs. of 
bread to each pound of wood; conſequently, re 
thirds. at leaſt of the heat ———— in the combuſ- 
tion of the fuel muſt, in that caſe, have been loſt; 
and in all the other experiments, the loſs of heat- 
appears to have been ſtill much greater. "Mp 
A conſiderable loſs of heat in baking will always 
be inevitable; but it ſeems probable, that this loſs. 
might, with proper attention to the conſtruction of 
the oven, and to the management of the fire, be 
reduced at leaſt to one half the quantity generated 
from the fuel in its combuſtion. In the manner in 
which the baking buſineſs is now generally carried 
on, much more than three quarters of the heat 
generated, or which might be generated from * 
fuel conſumed, is loſt. 
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1 foll e Perſans in che 

House of IndusTRY in DuBLiN, the 3oth 
of April 1796, and of the Details of the Manner 
and Expence of feeding them, was given to the 
Author, ' by order « the Governors of thas . 


ſtitution. 


Average of the of Poon for the mi ending 

| 30th of April 1796. 

„ EPA | Males, | Females, | Totak, | 
Employed '= « » 94 — 352 — 426 
Infirm and Incurable 172 — 585 — 757 
Idiots =» | 16 — 13 — 29 
Blind + s » 5 — 10 — 15 


W 


ln = : | 
r 2 2000 8 
Lunaticks + — — py 743 


Total 1570 


e at actual labour 322 Perſont. 
Ditto at menial offices + . ditto. 


4 4 Total 426 
Amongſt the 1570 Perſons above mentioned, are 283 
| « Children and 447 compelled Perſons. 
Of the Children, 205 are taught to ſpell, read, and write, 
11 | | 


. 
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Saturday, April 30, 1796. 
12 Perſons fed at * Breakfaſt, 


HK ue Servntoin New Houſe, oh 


| p36 Incurables,Children Sc. 1 16 


a 6 ditto - - - 126 


oben gry 9 85 | 
1227 > . L3 0 5 7 - W 4 
5 wann men for non 4 YT 
>, 120 Servants f in New-Houſe x 
get 1 quart butter-milk Gal. P. . 
| each = - 30 0 167 gallons 1 
1084 Workers, Incurables, &c. > butter-milk, : 
I pint ditto - - 135 4 value 10. | | 
23 Sucklers get nobutter-milk. + 
— Alloyed for * a: 14 
ney 5 } 0. N 
Te 4 8 15 9 
Fuel t to cook che Stirabout, 3 er ouſ by by 4 * 
Salt for ditto, 15 3lb. coſt 0 91 3 13 
The Breakfaſt coſt C. 5 18 8+ | 
224 Bu YH Wer 7 I; 
3 9 N 5 8 24 10 * 


1 
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3227 Perſon; fedat Dinner. —Buz4av and M ATI. 
120 Servants a 9 0Z. ths. | 
+ © bread ' 68 x 
bs. 3 5. | — 

8 2 6213 is 138. 614.84 
ditto 88311 | 

Weight of meal for the pottage, 1 ct. 3 qrs. 0 
Pepper for ditto, half a-pound - 2 
Ginger for ditto, 1 pound ae. 
Salt for ditto, 21 pound! 0 © 
Fuel for ditto, 3 buſhels 2 pecks . 2 


o 80 F g 
For 16s Sickly Women on the loaves tb. value; 


| 6 02, bread. 62 10g is 24 1 © 19 11 
251 Children, 3 oz. do. 47 


N. B. The expences of Food for the Hoſpital, in which 
there are 343 e e 
count. 


Sunday, May 1, 1796. 
1220 Perſons fed at Breakfaſt. 


120 Servants, a 8 oz. bread. 
330 Incurables, Children, c. 6 oz. do. 
770 Workers, &c. get Stirabout. 


1220 Perſons. 


1 — . 
for Breakfaſt as on Saturday, and ooſt the ſam6: vit. 
81. 18. Sid. | 


11 2 


3 


- * 
— ̃ p 
— — m - 


ya 
* 
* 


1110 \ Pirfont fed at Dinner —Buzav, his and Bork. 


120 mann 1 b Cos. 
dae bras - loaves, 70 1. £4 
100 'Workets, Incu- 7 618 * 187 4 12 9 C 


rables, & c. 8 do. 84e 
2246 Perſoris. ' | 


Weight of raw beef, Pe is (- an 
oc b hes - 1 | 


*. „ 
4 o » f. 1 4 * 


g DAR. 
Meal for the broth, 1 2 © 9 "$-.04 

Waſte bread for do. 1 © © 0 © © 
Salt for do. . 0 o 24 o o 8 
Pepper for do. Ne? . 
| Fuel, „ „ 
pe elner "Y ven £ 14 17 0 

SurrEx. 


The ſame number of women and children 28 reſtenda, 
and the Supper colt the ſame: viz. 19 5, 11d. 


Wedneſday, May FR 1796. 
1216 Perſons fed at Breakfaſt. | 


120 Seryants in New. Houſe, a 8 02. bread. . | 


334 Incurables, Children, &c. a 6 oz. do. "4 5 Hee 
762 Workers, &c. get-Surabout, +2 3 
1216 Perſons. ae en 


The ſame quantity of proviſions, &c. deliyered this day 
tor Breakfaſt as for Saturday, and coſt- the ſame: Viz. 
51. 189. 81d. D IE: 434 > 


8 11 
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1216 Perſons fed at Dinner —CALECANNON and BEER. 


Weight of raw potatoes 
for Calecannon, 


„An allowance for. waſte, . 
Weight uſed, 


[Raw greens for ditto, - +» 


Butter for ditto, « - » 
Pepper for ditto, = = = 
Singer for ditto, 2401 bn 
Onions for ditto, SC. 
Salt for ditto, » — — 
Fyel, 4 buſhels 2 


Time of boiling about 1 hours, 2 
1193 Perfons get! 6-44 


pint of beer Gans. p.. 


7 e 


et no beer. 

121 e 
Alſowed for 

n nn 


Bread to Incurables and Children on che 


| 


Th * 241 


asf 


13 - 


3 Coſt. 
Ct. qrs. Ibs. L 3 4. 
19 W 3 
18 0 '© TT 
8: 0 o 1 6 0 
I 0 0 — 312 0 
©.:0 0k .-. 044 8 
0 0 1 0 1 3 
0 014. 0 2 0 
8 28 24 417. 9 0 8 
— 5 20 3 4 
0 1 
Galls. | Barrs. 0.1 3 
130 is 3 * | 2s 19-3 
10% IGITT , 
g Unt: 
Nr . q n 
Alb 


Toul £ 12 % 5-7 


* 


SUPPER, 


The ſame number of Women and Children as on Sa- 


turday, and coſt the ſame: vis. 19. 11 d. 
N. B. All theſe accounts are in avoirdupois weight, and 


Iriſh muy: 


113 


* 
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An Account of 4 4 e "a es 8 
Direction of the Auxhox) in 1h Kitchen f the 

Hos of IN pUSTRV at . 15 Coo 

Joer the Poor. 0 1 101 59775 6 


Mee 6th, 1 . a a e was ;providedforgey 
perſons of Calecannon, à kind of food in great 


repute in Ireland, compoſed of Potatoes, boiled and 
maſhed, mixed with about ane-ffth of their weight 
of boiled Greens, cut fine with ſharp. ſhovels, 
and ſeaſoned with butter, onions, . ah, Benher, and 
ginger. The ingredients were boiled in a very 
hee iron bciler, of a circular, or rather hemiſphe- 
form, capable of containing near 400 gallons, 
and remarkably thick and heavy. 273 gallons of 
pump water were put into this boiler ; and the fol. 
lowing Table will ſhow, in a fatiefatory . 
— E 


K 


K „ 
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- ww». «- wa 


Ke Greens, 26, flaſkets at 10d. each, 1 1 
Butter, 98 lbs. at 725. per wt. - 3 3 © 
| o 2 0 


r 
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> nme Ran Ele rapper” 


| The fuel 1 uſed was Whitchaven t the quan- 
2. 17 pecks, weighing 450 Ibs. 1 

Abe potatoes being maſhed, (without pee 
the. and. the S chopped fine with 2 ſharp 


. * * = 


Ibs. of ſalt, bb. of black pepper in po 

Ib. of ginger, being add the = 

2 5 this food was 5 * 
ut 2 lbs. 25 in 


than one $f 
_ +. Twelve pence\/terling, mak ke irt i 
The enpence (reckdn in Jriſh Tb of Fo 
ns e „was as follo . 
5 . oF 
gn; 19 . at 35.- 6d. ewt. - 6 6 
N. B. They weighed no more than 16454. p . | 4 
when picke7 and waſhed. © 


Onions, 14 Ibs. at 25, per ſtone, - + 


Carried forward, * Os 0s ft 
Be | Brought 


ub 4 1 


* 


5 


ater, 14 lbs. of * onions. boiled and chopped py fl 


err ENI R. 461 
cd bee forma, / 713 4 
Gee dd. on tn. [omni BIO 
Salt, 40 lbs. — — Py ein 1 8-4 -* 
Pepper, rh, „ 22 900g fe 


Total coſt of the ingredients, 3 5 7 16 9 
n * 
at 1 35. 3d. per "S 5 7 


ber £7 7 19 Tth 


| | With this kind of food; there is no allowance of 
ber w. nor is any neceſſary. 
en de e neee dee eee 
nouriſhing or more palatable kind of food, than 
Calecannon, as it is made in Ireland; but the ex- 
penſe of it might be conſiderably diminiſhed, by 
uſing leſs butter in preparing it. 
| Salted herrings (which do not in general colt 
much more than a penny the pound) might be uſed 


with great advantage to give it a reliſh, une 
* à ſmall proportion of butter is uſed. 


experiment, 273 gallons of water weighs 
* about 2224 lbs. avoirdupois, and being at the 
temperature of 55, was made to boil, (in two 
hours and 32 minutes,) with the combuſtion of 
346 lbs. of coal; which gives rather leſs than 6: lbs; 
of water, to each pound of coal Sonſumed; mw 
water wy, . 157 1 or from 555 

11 | i4 | 11; JI Js 

| According to ay ems, 20 lbe. of water 
map be heated 180 degrees, (natnely from 347 the 


vil 


(NY 
* 


——— — ˙ ů——U— — —— ͤéRm — —  — 
- — 
1 * 6 | 
= 
- 
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_ freezing point, to 212* the temperature of — 


; een ERS the expence for the fuchne« 


water,) with the heat generated in the combuſtion 


ef 1b. of pine-wood; conſequently, the ſame quan. 
ty of wood*(11b.) would heat 231d. of ve 
. 157", or from 55 to 212”, 


But M. Lavoiſier has Ben us by hls experi 


ments, that the quantity of heat generated in the. 


combuſtion of any given weight of coal, is greater 


man that generated in the dmbuſtion of the ſame 


weight of dry wood, in the proportion of 1089 to 
600; conſequently, 1 Ib. of coal ought to make 
497 lbs. of water at the temperature 55* boil. 

But in the foregoing experiment, 1 lb. of coal 
as confumed in making 6: Ibs. of water boil; con- 
ſequently, more than + of the heat generated, or 
which might with proper management have been 
in the combuſtion of the coal, was loſt, 


owing to the bad conſtruQion of the boiler and of 


the frre: place. 

Had the conſtru&tion'of the boiler and of the fire 
place been as perfect as they were in my experiments, 
.2 quantity of fuel would have been ſufficient ſmaller 
than that actually uſed, in the proportion of 64 to 
404; or inſtead of 450 f Ibs. of coal, 71 4 lbs. would 
have done the buſineſs;. and, inſtead of coſting 35. 


21d, they would have coſt leſs than 634. Iriſh-moi 
- vey, or 53 d. ſterling, which is only about per cent. 
of the coſt of the ingredients uſed in preparing ths 
| food, for the expence of fuel for cooking it. 
Theſe computations may ſerve to ſhow, that I did 


when I gave it as my opinion, (in 


not 


Aal. 6 * 


* : 


| - ' x, 
* 
* 
, 
* 


Ig 8. 


8. 


888 8 


5 


various proceſſes * it is \mployed. 


2 


well 


* a 
4 
* 9 * 
» - 


— . 
- * 

= 

| 4 
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ceſſary . 0 
n country, tun per Cont. of the 


value of the i of which the food is o- & © 
ben nee. when Wy are S. 
conſtructed. 


"Ha he ingrdiencs gt in un e a. 

* 2234 re 

1601S Ibs. of oes, | 
IS Ibs. of butter, 1 
14 lbs of onions, 
410 lbs. of ſalt, 
1 lb. of pepper, and 
ATE been made into a ſoup, 
inſtead of being made into Calecannon, this, at 
1 to one pint and a quarter), the por - 
tion would have ſerved to feed 3210 perſons. 

But if I can ſhow, that in Ireland, where all the 
coals they burn are imported from England, a good 
and ſufficient meal of victuals for 3a 10 perſons may 
be provided with the expence of only 5 Id. for the fuel 
nec ts cock it; I truſt that the account I ven- 
tured f6 plbliſh in my firſt Effay, of the expence 
for fuel in the kitchen of- the Military Workhouſe ' 
at Munich, namely, that it did not amount to ſo 
much as 4434. a day, when 1000 perſons were fed, 
vill no longer appear quite ſo incredib as it cer- 
tainly muſt appear to thoſe who are ndt aware of 
the enormous waſte which is made of fuel in the 


\ 


I fall 


# 


— veryfortunare, iffſh Fave 
done in the proſecution of theſe 1 way + ſtuclies, 


".7 
% 
* 
* 
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* 
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